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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


In 1912 wM publiibed tb« flnt edWon of my Historical Bstays 
fitn boozid op iritb my Sstgllsb tswiiMlatiaa of the 

AftecjJoles of Attrongsib Thereftfter the tmo works hare been 
•epsrsted- In 1919 the scamd edition with xa esMjs added wt* 
published under the title of StmdUt in Mughal India, In the 
present or third cditkm (1933) the number of my Uter writings 
hu nude it necessary to dfrlde book into two Tohnnes or 
series — one oa the reisn of Anrangrlb and the second dealing 
with other periods. These will be followed a third rr^tt^fnlng 
original d ocnm ents and studies In ^laratha history nerer collected 
before 

In the present rolume twelve cd the essays cf the second 
editioo hare been headed, bealdes six altogether new ooes. In 
odditkia aQ the earlier essays hare been thoronghly rerlsed and 
sore or less rewritten three of them bong greatly enl arg ed. 
One (taper of the second editioa, sis that on the Rerenue 
Regulations of AarmngTlb it bas been decided to exclude from 
the Studies henceforth and to re p r in t only as a chapter of my 
Jlfa^Aol AdmirUsimtlon 

The following nine essays published in the old one-volamc 
SiudUs of rpip hare been placed in the new second aeries which 
indudet sereral other pspers now collected for the first time 
Dsilv Life of Shah Jahan« Wealth erf Ind, Compairion of an 
impress Who Btdlt the Taj 7 WUltam Irvine Khuda B s kh s h the 
Indian Bodley Art in Mnslltn India Bducation in Muhammadan 
India and Oriental Monarchies. 


JaduTtaih Sarltar 
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AURANGZIB, HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER 

(A sketch) 

CARLY LIFE 

Muhiuddm IMuliammad Anrangzib, the third son of 
the Emperor Shah Jahan and his famous consort Mumtaz 
Mahal, was bom on 24th October, 1618, at Dohad, now a 
town in the Ranch Mahal talnq of the Bombay Presidency 
and a station on the Godra-Rutlam railway-line The 
most notable incident of Ins boyhood was his display of 
cool courage when charged by an mfunated elephant, 
dunng an elephant combat under his father’s eyes on the 
bank of the Jamuna outside Agra Fort, (28 May, 1633) 
The victorious beast, after putting its rival to flight, turned 
fiercely on Aurangzib, who firmly kept his horse from 
running away and struck the elephant on the forehead 
with his spear A sweep of the bmte’s tusk hurled the 
horse on the ground , but Aurangzib leaped down from the 
saddle in time and again faced the elephant Just then 
aid arrived, the animal ran away, and the pnnce was 
saved The Emperor rewarded the heroic lad with his 
weight m gold 

On 13th December, 1634, Aurangzib, then 16 years 
of age, received his first appointment in the imperial army 
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fls Q TOmraander of ten thonsajid cavalry (nominal rani ) 
and next September he ^raa sent out to learn the art of 
war m the cnmpoijrn against Jhujhar Smgh and his son 
Vlkramajit the Bundcla cliiefa of Urchha who were finally 
extirpated at the end of tlic >car 

From 14th Jul\ 1636 to a8th May 1644 Aurangrfb 
ser\'ed as Vicrro\ of titb Deccvn ^paying several visits 
to Northern India during the period to sec the Emperor 
This his first goi’emorship of the Dectaui was marked 
by the conquest of BagUna end the extinction of the 
NUam-Shehl dyuostv of Ahmadnagar He was married 
first to Dilras Bonn the daughter of Shah Nawaz Khan 
Sofawi (8th Ma> 1637) and at some later bnt unknown 
date to Nawab Bal and begun to have diildren by them 
hu eldest oiTsprlog being Zethun msa the gifted poetess 
(bom ryth Febntary 1638) 

In May 1644 the prince gave np his duties and took 
to a life of retirement as a protest agamst Dara Shukoh s 
jealous interference with his work and Shah Jahan s 
partiality to his eldest son At this the Emperor was highly 
displeased and at once deprived him of his governorship 
estates and allowances For some months the prmce lived 
at Agra In disgrace But on asth November when 
Jahnnara the eldest and best beloved daughter of Shah 
Johan recovered from a terrible bum her joyful father 
could refuse her nothing and at her entreaty Aurangrib 
was restored to his rank On i6th February 1645 the 
viceroyalty of Gujrat was given to him his vigorous rule 
suppressed lawlessueas in the province and won rewards 
from the Emperor 
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From Gujrat Aurangzib was recalled tu'o years later 
and SENT TO Centr.vl Asia to recover Balkh and 
Badakhshan, the cradle of the roj’-al house of Timur 
Leaving Kabul on 7th Apnl, 1647, he reached Balkh on 
25th May, and battled long and arduously with the fierce 
-enemj’- The bravest Rajputs shed their blood in the van 
of the jMughal army in that far-off soil , immense quantities 
of stores, provisions and treasure were wasted , but the 
Indian arm}’- merely held the ground on which it 
encamped , the hordes of Central Asia, "more numerous 
than ants and locusts,” and all of them bom horsemen, — 
swarmed on all sides and could not be crushed once for 
all The barren and distant conquest could have been 
retained only at a ruinous cost So, a truce was patched 
up Nazar Muhammad Khan, the ex-king of Balkh, was 
sought out with as much eagerness as Sir Lepel GnJG&n 
displayed in getting hold of the late Amir Abdur Rahman, 
and coaxed into taking his throne back, and the Indian 
army beat a burned retreat to avoid the dreaded winter 
of that region Many krores of Rupees of Indian revenue 
■were thus wasted for absolutely no gain , the abandoned 
stores alone had cost several lakhs, and much property 
too had to be sacnficed by the rearguard for lack of 
transport 

During this campaign Aurangzib did an act which 
made his fame ring throughout the Islamic world While 
the Mughal army was fighting desperately with the vast 
legions of Abdul Aziz Khan, king of Bukhara, the time 
for the evening prayer {zuliar) arnved Disregarding the 
prohibitions of his officers, Aurangzib dismounted from his 
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dephant knelt down on the grcmnd and deUberately and 
peacefully went through all the ceremonies of the prayer 
in foil view of both the armies. Abdul Anli on hearing 
of it cried out To fight with such a man is to court one 8- 
own min and ro^jcnded the battle 

Prom Baikh Aurangzib returned to Kabul on 37th 
October 1647 and was afterwards appointed viceroy of 
Mnltan (15th March 1648) This post he held till July 
2653 bang in the meantime twice called away fro m his 
charge to Bsareoa Oakdahaa (i6th May — 5th September 
1649 and and May — 9th July 1633) This fort had been 
wrested from Shah Jahan by the Pennans and these two 
huge and costly sieges and a third and still greater one 
under Daia (a8th April — 27th September 1653) failed to 
recover it 

With hia SECOND vresaoYALTy op the Deccan (to 
which he was sent off on 17th August 1653) began the 
most important chapter of Aniangzib s early life What 
Ganl was to Julius Cresar as a training ground for the 
coming contest for empire, the Deccan was to Anrangrfb 
Many hundreds of his letters, preserved m the Adab~i 
Alamgiri give us much interesting information about his 
life and work during the next six years, — how he overcame 
his recurring finandal difficulties, how he gathered a 
picked band of officers round himself how ably and 
strenaotisly be ruled the coaatry malntainJng order and 
securing the happiness of the people By constant inspec 
tion and exerase he kept his army m good condition 
He must have been often out on tour as he admits in one 
of his letters that he was a hard nder and keen sportsman 
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in those days Thus the 5^ear 1658 found hun beyond 
doubt the ablest and best equipped of the sons of Shah 
Jahan in the ensuing War of Succession 

At this penod, too, occurred the only romance of his 
life, his PASSION FOR Hir\ B\i, (surnamed Zainabadi), 
whom he took away from the harem of his maternal uncle 
It was a case of love at first sight, and Aurangzib’s in- 
latuation for the beautiful smger knew no bound to 
please her he consented to dnnk wine ' Their union was 
cut short by her death in the bloom of youth, which 
plunged her lover into the deepest gnef 

After a long intngue he seduced from the king of 
Golkonda his wazrr Mir Jumla, one of the ablest Persians 
who have ever served in India At Aurangzib’s recom- 
mendation Shah Jahan enrolled IMir Jumla among his 
officers and threw the mantle of imperial protection over 
him To force the Golkonda king to give up Mir Jumla’s 
family and property, Aurangzib made a raid on 
Haidarabad (24th January, 1656) , the king fled to 
Golkonda where he was forced to make a humiliating peace 
with immense sacrifices Mir Jumla joined Aurangzib 
(20th March), was summoned to Delhi and created wazir 
(7th July), and then on i8th January, 1657, returned to 
the Deccan to remforce Aurangzib 

A year after his unprovoked attack on Gollconda, 
Aurangzib with his father’s sanction invaded Bijapur on 
the death of its kmg Muhammad Adil Shah, captured the 
forts of Bidar and Kaliani (29th March and ist August, 
1657 respectively), and was looking forward to annexing 
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a good deal of the territory when the whole scene changed 
m the most tmexpected and sodden manner 

The Emperor S hah Jahan had now reached his 66th 
year and was evidently declining in health His eldest 
son and mtended hefr-apparent Dara Shutoh who lived 
with him and conducted much of the administration in- 
duced him to recall the addibanal troops sent to Atmingiib 
for the Bijapur war on the very reasonable ground that 
the Bijaptrr long had thrown himself on the Emperor s 
merev end offered a large indemnity and piece of territory 
as the pnee of peace But this pereinptoiy order to 
Aurangrib to come to terms with Bijapnr gave him o sharp 
chect when flushed with victor> and cut short his schemes 
of aggression Besides the depletion of his amij left 
him too weak to hold the Bijopuris to tbefr promises and 
thus the fruits of his victory were lost to him 

WAR OF SUCCR3SI0S 

On 6th September 1657 Shah Johan was tnlwcrr 
severely ill at Delhi For some bme his life was despoired 
of Dara attended him day and night with extreme filial 
piety but he also took steps to secure his own succession 
He stopped the couners on the roods and prevented his- 
brothers from getting true news of Court affairs But 
this onlj aggravated the evil the wildest mmours pre 
vailed all over the country the Emperor was belincif 
to be QJrcad> dead the officers ui the proi-inces were div 
tracted bj the prospect of an empty throne lawless men 
In an ports raised their heads without fear of punishment 
Two of the pnnccs Murad and Shuja ofteol> croRttwI 
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themselves m their governments, Gujrat and Bengal res- 
pectively Aurangzib after a short penod of gnawing 
anxiety and depressing uncertainty, deaded to play a 
subtler game He denounced Dara as an apostate from 
Islam, proclaimed his own design to be merety to free the 
old Emperor from Dara’s domination and to purge the 
State from non-Islamic influences, and lastly he made an 
alhance with Murad Bakhsh swearing on the Quran to 
give him all the Mughal territory from the Panjab west- 
wards 

Meanwhile Dara had despatched two armies, one 
under his son Sulaiman Shukoh and Mirza Rajah Jai 
Singh against Shuja who was advancing from Bengal, and 
the other under Maharajah Jaswant Singh and Qasim' 
Khan against Aurangzib and^ Murad The first army sur- 
prised and routed Shuja at Bahadurpur, opposite Benares, 
(14th February, 1658), and pursued him to Mungir But 
Aurangzib and Murad effected a junction outside Dipalpur 
and crushed Jaswant’s army after a long and terribly con- 
tested BATTLE AT Dharimat, 14 miles south of Ujjam (15th 
April) Dara sent off urgent orders recalling his son from 
Bengal But his division of his forces had been a fatal 
mistake Sulaiman returned from far-off Bihar too late to- 
help his father or even to save himself Aurangzib had 
the immense advantage of crushing his enemies piecemeal, 
while his own armed strength was doubled by the league 
with Murad 

From Ujjain the victonous brothers pushed on to the 
capital At Samugarh, 10 miles east of Agra, Dara who- 
had issued from the city with a second army, attackedf 
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them on a frightfully hot day (apth May) was signally 
DttFMTED and fled from Agra towards Itelhl and the 
Panjab Aurangxfb now marched on Agra compelled 
Ins old father to surrender the fort by stopping the supply 
of dnntmg water from the Jamiina and kept Shah Johan 
atnctly confined in the harem for the remainder of his 
life * Then at Mathnro he treacherously madk Mctead 
PRI80NKH at a banquet (25th June) and advancing to Delhi 
crowned himself Emperor (arst July i6sS) Dara was 
chased through the Panjab end Sindh to Totta whence he 
£ed to Gujrat over the Eaim of Cntch undergoing ter 
nble hardships on the way A second army which he 
raised was destroyed near AjmJr (r4th March 1659) and 
he was hunted by Atrrangzib a generals from place to 
place till he reached Dadar «at the Indian mouth of the 
■Bolau Pass whose chief betray^ him to Aurongilb The 
captive Dajia was brought to Delhi pamded with insult 
through the bazar and muudkiied by some slai'es of 
Aurangxib (30th August 1659) who had got tlie Mullas 
to issue a sentence that according to Islaniic Law Dara 
■deserved an apostate s death Murad B.M:nsn was 
BSHEADBD in Gwalior prison as a judicial punishment on 
the accusation of a man whose father he had slain in 
Gnjrat (4th December i66r) Dam s eldest son Sulai 
-mnn ShuLoh was secretly done to death in the same State- 
■pnson (May t66a) 

Meantime SnujA had gathered together a new arin^ 
and advanced beyond ATlahobad to make a second 
aittempt for the throne But he was aJgn»JI> DortncD 
rtit Kiiajwa (sth January 1659) and driven back to 
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Bengal, whence after a sixteen months’ struggle on land 
and nver he was forced to flee miserably to Arracan for 
Tefuge (i2th May, 1660) Here he was massacred with 
his whole family for a plot against the Burmese king on 
whose hospitality he was hving 

Thus all his rivals bemg removed from his path, 
Aurangzib became the undisputed sovereign of India 

AURANOZIB’s reign in northern INDIA 

The new monarch now enjoyed a long penod of 
comparative peace he received grand embassies from 
Persia (22nd May, 1661), Bukhara (19th November, 

1661) , Mecca, Abyssima (1665), and Arabia, sent to 
congratulate him on his accession , and the envoys were 
“treated to a sight of the lavish splendour of the Mughal 
Court, — a splendour which dazzled the eyes of Benner, 
Tavermer and other European travellers of the time 
He had a sharp attack of illness (12th May — 24th June, 

1662) , which threatened to shake his newly estabhshed 
“throne , but he recovered and paid a visit to Kashnur 
Jist Ma3>' — 2gth September, 1663) 

Though peace reigned m the heart of the empire, 
there was WAR ON the frontiers ambitious and enter- 
rprismg officers tned to extend their master’s domimon , 
Baud Khan, the governor of Bihar, conquered Palamau 
(April — ^December, 1661) Mir Jumla, the governor of 
"Bengal, overran Kuch Bihar and Assam, capturing their 
•capitals on 19th December, 1661 and 17th March, 1662 , 
hut famme and pestilence destroyed his army, and he 
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sank down under disease before reaching Dacca on return 
(^rst Al a r ch 1663) Shaista Jvhan the next go\*enjor 
of Bengal wrested Chatgaon (Chittagong) from the- 
Portngaese and Burmese pirates (a6th Januarj 1666) 
and also captured the island of Sondip in the Bay of 
Bengal An expedition from Kashmu forced the ruler of 
Greater Tibet to be a feudatory of the Emperor and to- 
submit to Islam (November 1665) To crown all the 
able and astute general Jai Singh tamed Shlv-ajl the 
daring and hitherto mvmable Maratha chief annexed 
two-thirds 0/ his forts (Treat} of Purandar zzth June 
1665) and induced him to do homage to the Emperor by 
a visit to Agra (rath May 1666) Aurangzibs lock of 
statesmanship m dealing with Shivsji and the latter 5 
romantic escape from prison (19th Angnst) are a /amHiar 
talc all oi’er India True the MnghaJ arms dJd not gam 
any conspicuous success in Jai Smgh s Inrasion of Bijapur 
(first half of 1666) but these expeditions wttc of the 
nature of raids for extortion and not deliberate schemes- 
of conquest 

A more formidable but distant trouble was the re\t>It 
of the \ usufzai clan and their allies on the Afghan 
fronber (began in 1667) The war against these sturdv 
hiUmen dragged on for monj 3 cars sacccsdix ^Illgh•l 
generals tried their hands and bnned their mflitarj repnta 
tlon there and at last peace was purchased onlj- b) p3> 
ing a large annual suhsidj from the Indian revenue to 
these 'keepers of Khafbor gate 

A state of war also continued against tlie Difapur 
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king and Shivaji for inanj’- years , but the Mughal generals- 
were bnbed by the former to carry on the contest 
languidly, and the latter was more than able to hold his 
own These operations present us with nothing worthy 
of note The Muhammadan kings of the Deccan, in fear 
of the Mughals, courted the alhance of Shivaji, who 
rapidly grew in wealth, temtor}^ armed strength, and 
prestige, and had made himself the foremost power in the 
Deccan when death cut his activity short at the age of 52^ 
(4th April, 1680) 

Meantime Aurangzib had begun to give free play to 
his RELIGIOUS BIGOTRY In April, 1669 he ordered the 
provincial governors to “destroy the temples and 
schools of the infidels and to utterly put down their 
teaching and religious practices ” The wandering Hindu 
saint Uddhav Bairagi was confined in the pohce lock-up 
The Vishwanath temple at Benares was pulled down in 
August, i66g The grandest shnne of Mathura, Kesav 
Rai’s temple, built at a cost of 33 lakhs of Rupees by the 
Bundela Rajah Birsmgh Dev, was razed to the ground 
m January, 1670, and a mosque built on its site “The 
idols were brought to Agra and buned under the steps 
of Jahanara’s mosque that they might be constantly 
trodden on” by the Muslims going m to pray About 
this time the new temple of Somnath on the south coast 
of the Kathiawar pemnsula was demohshed, and the 
offenng of worship there ordered to be stopped The 
smaller rehgious buildings that suffered havoc were 
beyond count The Rajput War of 1679-80 was accom- 
panied by the destruction of 240 temples in Mewar alone,. 
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indading the famcras one of Someehwar and three grand 
ones at Udaipur In the loyal State of Jaipur 67 temples 
-were demolished by his order On and April 1679 the 
JAHYA or poll tax on non Mnulim^ ebvived The 
poor Hindiia who appealed to the Emperor and blocked 
■a road abjectly crying for its remission were trampled 
down by elephants at his order and disi>crsed By another 
or dinan ce (March 1695) all Hindus except Rajputs 
were forbidden to carry arms or ride elephants palkts or 
Arab and Persian horses 'With one stroke of his pen 
he dismissed all the Hindu clerks from office Custom 
•duties were aboUsied on the Muslims and doubled on the 
Hindus 

The discontent provoked by such measures was an 
ominous sign of what their ultimate political consequence 
*wotild be though Aurangzib was too blind and obstinate 
to thtnk of the future. A rebenioo broke out among the 
peasantry m the ifathura and Agra districts especially 
under Gokla Jat (1669) and the Satnamis or Mundias 
rose near Kamol (May 1672) and it taxed the imperial 
power seriously to exterminate these 5 stubborn 
peasants fighting for chnrch and home The Sikh Guru 
Tegh Bahadur was tortured In prison till he courted death 
5is a release (1675) but his followers thereafter gave no 
Test to the Panjab officers. 

At last Auningxib thren off all disguise and openly 
ATTACKED THE R.\JPUT8 Maharajah Joswant Singh of 
Jodhpur died m the Emperor^s service at Peshawar (loth 
December 1678) Immediately Aurangilb sent out officers 
to tnlr^ poasesnon of his kingdom and himself marched 
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to A]mir to overawe opposition Two wives of the 
Maharajah dehvered two sons after reaching Tahor in the 
following February Aurangzib sold the Jodhpur throne 
(May, 1679) for 36 lakhs of Rupees to a worthless nephew 
of Jaswant and ordered the late Maharajah’s widows and 
new-born babes to be seized and detained in his Court till 
the latter should come of age But thanks to the devotion 
of their Rathor guards, most of whom died like heroes, 
and the sagacity and loyalty of Durgadas, (one of the 
noblest characters in Rajput history), Ajit Singh, the- 
survivmg mfant of Jaswant and the future hope of 
Marwar, was safely conveyed to Jodhpur (23rd July, 1679) 
But Aurangzib was up to any tnck he proclaimed Ajit 
Smgh to be a counterfeit prince, and for many years 
cherished a beggar boy in his Court under the significant 
name of Muhammadi Raj, as the real son of Jaswant ' 
All Rajputana (except ever-loyal Jaipur) burst into flame 
at this outrage to the head of the Rathor clan The 
Maharana, Raj Singh, chivalrously took up the defence 
of the orphan’s rights The war dragged on with varymg 
fortune , the country was devastated wherever the Mughals 
could penetrate , the Maharana took refuge m his 
mountain fastnesses At last Prince Akbar, the fourth 
son of Aurangzib, rebelled (January, 1681), jomed the- 
Rajputs, and assumed the royal title For a few days 
Aurangzib was m a most critical position, but his wonder- 
ful cunning saved him by a false letter he sowed distrust 
of Akbar in the minds of the Rajputs, the prince’s army^ 
melted away, and he fled, leavmg all his family and pro- 
perty behind and reachmg the Maratha Court after a 
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perilous journey under the guidance of the faithful 
Durgadas (Maj i68i) The Emperor patched up a peace 
with the Mahorana (June i68i) both aides maHng con- 
cessions But henceforth the Rajputs ceased to be sup- 
porters of the Mughal throne we no longer read of large 
Rajput contingents fighting under the imperial banner 
he had to depend more on the Bnndelas. The Rathors 
continued the war till the close of Auiangnb s life Here 
-ends the first and stable half of Aurangzfb a reign — the 
period passed in Northern India 

AUaANOZIB S HEION IN THE DBCCiN 
We next enter on a scene of unceasing but frmtiess 
^ertion for a6 years — ^the war with the slim Marathaa 
which ruined the Emperor s health the morale of his 
army and the finances of Ws State — a war of which all 
saw the futihty and all were bearbJy tired all aave 
Aurangrib who pumued one policy with increasing 
obstinacy till at last the old man of 90 sant into the 
grave amidst despair darkness and chaos read> to over 
whelm his family and empue 

Shivaji 8 eldest son Shambhu was a more daring 
raider than his father and deterred by no fear of conse- 
quences With Akhar as his pensioner what might he 
not do against the Mughal crown ? Moreover all of 
Aurangiib 5 generals and even his sons sent ag ain st the 
kingdoms of the Deccan had failed of conquest and were 
nghtly suspected of corruption So there was nothing 
left for Aurangxib but to conduct the war In person 
With this object he left Ajmir for the Deccan (8th 
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September, 1681, never agam to return to Northern 
India alive or dead The capital Aurangabad was reached 
on 22nd March, 1682 Thence, on 13th November, 1683, 
he arrived at Ahmadnagar, a town to which he was 
destmed to return 23 years afterwards only to die Two 
of his sons and some nobles were despatched agamst the 
3 i]apuns and the Marathas, but they effected nothing 
deasive, though many of Shambhu’s forts were captured 
A large force which penetrated through the Ramghat pass 
into Southern Konkan under Pnnce Muazzam, returned 
with failure and heavj'^ loss (September, 1683 — Maj’’, 1684) 
Fierce as was Aurangzib’s hatred of the Hindus (the 
vast majonty of his subjects), it was equalled by his 
AVERSION FOR THE Shias, — who Supplied him with some 
of his best generals and all his ablest civil officers To 
him the Shia was a heretic (rdfizi) , in one of his letters 
he quotes with admiration the storj'^ of a Sunni who 
escaped to Turkey after murdermg a Shia at Isfahan, and 
draws from it the moral, “Whoever acts for truth and 
speaks up for truth, is befriended by the True God ” In 
another letter he tells us how he liked the naming of a 
dagger as the ‘Shia-slayer’ {Rdfizi-kiish) , and ordered 
some more of the same name to be made for him In 
his correspondence he never mentions the Shias uathout 
an abusive epithet ‘corpse-eating demons’ {ghul-i- 
baydbdm), ‘misbelievers’ (bdUl viazhabdn), are among his 
favourite phrases Indeed, even the highest Shia officers 
had such a bad time of it in his Court that they often 
played the hj^pocnte to please him > Aurangzib threw 
the cloak of Sunni orthodoxy over his aggressive conquest 
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of Bijapur and GoDconda of which the rulers were Shiny 
The Chief Qaii Shaikh ul Islam fone of the purest 
characters of the age ) tried to dissuade the Emperor from 
these wars between Mnslims as opposed to Tslam Bnt 
Anrangiib grew displeased at the opposition the honest 
and manly Shaikh resigned his post, left the Court, end 
for the rest of hia life rejected the Emperor's repeated 
sohcdtations to resume his high office- 

On ist April 1685 the siegb of Bijapur was begun 
by RuhuUah Khan and Khan i Jahan Bahadur The 
Emperor advanced to Sholapur (34th May) to be near the 
seat of war A terrible famine desolated the besiegers 
but remforcements soon arrived with provudons though 
Bcaraty of a kind continoed In a chronic state in the 
Mughal camp The reheving armies of Berads and 
Marathas were beaten back and the siege pressed on 
The garrison fought with the heroism of despair 
Aurangsib himself arrived m the environs of the aty to 
superintend the siege operations (3rd July 1686) At 
last on rath September Sikandar the last of the Adfl 
Shahi kings surrendered and his kingdom was annexed 
Meantime another force had been sent under JEMnee 
Musizxam or Shah Alam (a8th June 1685) against 
Golkxinda to prevent aid from coming from that quarter 
to Bijapur It captured the rich dty of Haidarabad 
making an immense loot (October) The ki ng Abnl 
TTti<mn a worthless voluptuary and the exact counterpart 
of Wajid Ah of Oudh helplessly shut himself up in the 
Fort of Golronda But his chiefe were sedoced by the 
Mughals there was discontent among his Muhammadan 
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officers at the power of his Brahman minister Madanna 
Pant Aurangzib himself arrived near Golkonda on 28th 
January, 1687, and laid siege to it The besiegers had 
a hard time of it before that impregnable fort a terrible 
famme raged m Haidarabad, but the rams and swollen 
nvers rendered the transport of gram impossible, and the 
most ghastly scenes were acted by the sufferers At an 
immense cost the Mughals filled the moat and also erected 
a huge barrier wall of wood and clay completely surround- 
ing the fort and preventing mgress and egress But 
mining and assault failed, and it was only the treacheiy 
of a Golkonda officer that opened the gate of the fort 
to the Mughals at midmght (21st September, 1687) The 
long was dragged out and sent to share the captivity of 
his brother of Bijapur His kmgdom was annexed Two 
years later, Shambhuji, the brave but dissolute Maratha 
kmg, was surprised by an energetic Deccani officer 
(Muqarrab Elhan), ignomimously paraded through the 
impenal camp like a wild beast, and executed with pro- 
longed and inhuman tortures (nth March, 1689) His 
capital Raigarh was captured (19th October) and his entire 
family, “mothers, wives, daughters, and sons” made 
prisoner by the Mughals His eldest son, Shahu, was 
brought up at the imperial Court in gilded fetters 

All seemed to have been gamed by Aurangzib now,, 
but m reality all was lost It was tbe beginning of ms 
END The saddest and most hopeless chapter of his hfe 
now opened The Mughal empue had become too large 
to be ruled by one man or from one centre Aurangzib, 
like the boa constrictor, had swallowed more than h& 
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coold dig^cAt It w&s impossible for bim to tRke posses- 
sion of all tbe provinces of the newly annexed kioffdona 
and at the same time to suppress the Marathas Hi* 
<aieinies rose on all sides he could defeat but not crush 
them for ever As soon as his army marched away from 
a place the enemy who had been hovtnn^ round occupied 
It again and Anrangnb s work was undone 1 Lawlessness 
reigned in many places of Northern and Central India- 
The old Emperor m the far-off Deccan lost control over 
his officers in Hindustan and the a nirmra n? at tqk grew 
SLACK and corrupt chiefa and lanundars defied the local 
anthorlPes and asserted themselves filling the country 
with tumult In the province of Agra in particular there 
was chronic disorder Art and learning decayed at the 
withdrawal of imperial patronage —sot a aingle grand 
edifice finely wntten mannscript or exgmsite picture 
commemorates Anrangnb a reign The endless war m 
the Deccan exhausted his treasury the Government 
turned ban k r up t the soldiers starving from arrears of 
_pay mutinied and during the closing years of his reign 
the revenne of Bengal, regularly sent by the faithful end 
able dlwan Murshid QuU Khan was the sole support of 
the Emperor’s household and army and its emval was 
eagerly looked forward to Napoleon I used to sa} It 
was the Spanish ulcer which mined me The Deccan 
nicer ruined Aurangxlb 

To resume the narrative imperial officers were 
despatched to aU sides to take over the forts and province 
of the two newly annexed kingdoms from their local 
officers many of whom bad set up for themselves. The 
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Bcrads, a wild Kanaresc tribe, whom Col Meadows Ta>lor 
has dosenbed in his fa'^innling: Sion 0} My Life, were 
tlic first to be attacked Their coiiiitr} , situated between 
Bijapur and Golkonda, was overrun, their capital Sapar 
captured (eSth N'o\ , 16S7), and their chief Pam Naik, a 
slronglj built uncouth black sa\age, brought to the 
Court But the brave and hardy clansmen rose under 
other leaders and the iSlughals had to send tw'o more 
expeditions against them 

A de‘:olanng epidemic of nunovic n: \Gvr broke out 
m Bijapur (earh- in Xo\ ember, 16SS), spanng neither 
prince nor peasant The impcnnl household paid toll to 
Death 111 the persons of Atirangabadi jMahal (a wnfe of 
the Emperor), Faril Khan the Sadr, and the bogus son 
of Jaswant Singh Of humbler victims the number is said 
to have reached a laUt 

After Shambhu’s capture, his jounger brother 
Rajaram made a hair-breadth escape to the fort of Jinji, 
<Gingec in the S Arcot distnct of Madras), which was 
besieged by the ^lughal general Zulfiqar Khan Nusrat 
Jang (September, 1690), and fell on 7th January, 1698 
Tw'o >ears afterwards Rajaram, the last king of the 
Marathas, died But the IMaratha captains, each acting 
on his own account, incessantly raided the Mughal 
terntorj’- and did the greatest possible injuiy by their 
GUCRiLLA WARFARC The two ablest, most successful, and 
most dreaded leaders of this class were Dhana Singh Jadav 
and vSanta Ghorpard (and latterly Nima Sindhia), who 
dealt heavy blow's at some important Mughal detachments 
They seemed to be ubiquitous and elusive like the w'lnd 
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The raox-ablc columns frcqacntly sent from the imperial 
Iicfltiquartcr* to cimstlse the robbers onlj marched 
find coumcnnarchcd without bduR able to emsh the 
tncm\ \\ hen the Mughal force had gone bad. the scat 
tered Mnrothns Uke T\Titcr ported hy the osr dosed again 
and resumed their attadc os if nothing had happened to 
them 


TIIE LAST MIASE 

After moving about almost es’ery year between 
Bijapur In the south and the Idnnjira nver in the north, 
Anrangzib (aist May 1695) fimiUy made Brmhmapnri 
on the Bhima nver ao miles south-east of Pandharptrr 
his Bose Cuo* and named it Isukfusj. Here a atv 
sprang up from his encampment and it was walled round 
in time Here his famfly was lodged when he went forth 
on campaigns 

On 19th October 1699 after a four years stay at 
Islamputi, Auraugrib now aged 81 years, set out to 
easiEOK THE Maratha forts in ferbon The rest of Im- 
life is a repetitiou of the same sickening tale a hill fort 
captured by htm after a great loss of time men and money 
the fort recovered by the Marathas from the weak Mughal 
garrison after a few months and the siege begun again 
after a year or two I The soldiers and camp-followers 
suffered nnspeekable hardships in marching over flooded 
rivers muddy roads, and broken hilly tracks, porters dis- 
appeared transport beasts died of hunger and overwork 
scarcity of grain was ever preaentt in the camp HIs- 
officers aD wearied of this labour of Sisvphus but ^ursng- 
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7 ib would burst mlo wrath at any suggestion of retreat 
to Hindustan and taunt the unlucky counsellor wnth 
cowardice and love of ease! The mutual jealousies of his 
generals, Nusrat Jang and Firu7 Jang, Shujaet Khan and 
IMuhaniinad Murad Khan, Tarbijmt Khan and Fathullah 
Khan, spoiled his affairs as thoroughly as the French 
cause in the Peninsular War was damaged by the jeal- 
ousies of Napoleon’s marshals Therefore, the Emperor 
must conduct everv operation in person, or nothing would 
he done ! 

A bare rpcxird or nis sirens w’lll suffice here 
BAS\^TGARIT (siege, 22nd — 25th November, 1699) 

S\TAR.\ (siege, Sth December, 1699 — 21st Apnl, 1700) 
Parligarh near Satara (siege, 30th Apnl — 9th June) 

Half at Khawaspur jor ihc ratny season of 1700 (30th 
August — 16th December) 

PA^Hi\LA (siege, gth INIarch — 28th May, 1701), also 
Pavangarh captured 

Halt ai Khaiav for ihc ratny season of 1701, (29th 
!May — 7th November) 

Capture of Wardhangarh (6th June, 1701), Nandgir, 
Chandan and Wandan (6th October) by Fathullah 
Khan 

Khclna (siege, 26th December, 1701 — 4th June, 1702) 
The ratny season of ijo2 spent in a most painful march 
(loth June — 13th Nov ) from Khelna to Bahadur- 
garh, wnth a month’s halt at Vadgaon in August 
Kondana (siege, 27th December, 1702 — Sth Apnl, 1703) 
Halt at Puna for the ratny season of 1703, (ist May — 
loth November) 
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Rajoarh (siege md December 1703— i6tb February 
1704) 

Tosm (siege a3rd Febmaiy— lOth March) 

Halt ai Khed for tbe rainy reason of 1704 (rTth April — 
22nd October) 

Wagingkra (siege 8th February — 27th April 1705) 

Holt oi DnaPur 6 mile^ from Wagiugera fcr th4 raiit\ 
season of 1705 (May— 23rd October) 

This was the last of his sJegca, for here he got a 
warning of what was to come At Dcvapnr a severe 
illness attacked him which was aggravated by his Insjs* 
tence coo. transactlag btumess as usuol The whole com] 
was t hr o w n into despair and coafuaioa who woold e:rtri 
cate them from that gloomy motmtainocs region U th( 
Emperor died ? At last Aurangrib yielded to thch 
entreaty and probably also to the wnnung of approach 
ing death and RETRBATttD to Babadnrgarh (6th Decem 
ber 1705) whence he reached AimADNAOAR (2otl 
January 1706) to die a year later 

The last years of his life were inexpressibly sad 
On its public side there was tbe consdousness that his 
long reign of half a century bad been a colossal failure 
After me will cotnc the deluge 1 tins morose fore- 
boding of Louis XV was repented by Aunmgrib 
almost Tvord for Tvord mS~sl hatnah ^as3d i b3gf) 

His domestic life too was lo%-elea5 and dreary and want 
ing in the benign peace and hopcfnlness which throw 
a halo roand old age A sense of unutterable loneliness 
haunted the heart of Aorangzlb in his last years One 
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daughter, Ziiiat-un-iiisa, alreadv an old maid, looked after 
Ills household, and his 3’oungest concubine, Udaipun, bore 
him company But he had, at one time or other, to impri- 
son all his five sons except one * Bi’- his own conduct in 
the War of Succession he liad raised a spectre which 
relentlessly pursued him what if Jns sons should treat him 
in his weak old age as he had treated Shah Jahan ? This 
fear of Nemesis ever haunted his mind, and he had no 
peace while his sons were w'lth him ' Lastly, there was 
the certainty of a deluge of blood when he w'ould close 
his e,yes, and his three suniving sons, each supported 
b}’ a provincial army and treasury, w'ould fight for the 
throne to the bitter end In tivo most pathetic letters 
wntten to his sons w'hen he felt the sure approach of 
death, the old Emperor speaks of the alarm and distrac- 
tion of his soldier}’-, the passionate grief of Udaipun, and 
his owm bitter sense of the futility of his life, and then 
entreats them not to cause the slaughter of Musalmans 
by engaging in a cml war among themselves A paper, 
said to have been found under his pillow after his death, 
contamed a plan for the peaceful partition of the empire 
among his three sons Meantime death w’as also busy at 
work within his family circle When Gaiiharara, the last, 
among Aurangzib’s brothers and sisters, died, (abopt 
March, 1706), he felt that his own turn would come soon 
Some of his nephew’s, daughters, and grandsons, too, 
were snatched away from him in the course of his last 
year In the midst of the darkness closing around him^ 
he used to hum the pathetic verses — 
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By the time von have reached jronr 8oth or 90th year 
\ou vrfll ha\e felt many a hard blow 

from the hand of Tune 
And uhen from that point yon reach the 

stage of a hundred 

Death u-Jll put on the ions of rour life 
And also — 

In a twinkle in a minute in a breath 
The condition of the world changes. 

IIl^ lost illness oiertook him at Ahmadnagar early 
in rcbmary i*’07 then he nUlicd for 5 or 6 days, sent 
awa> his two sons from his camp to thdr provincial 
goieniracnts and went through business and dally 
prayers regularly Bat that worn-out frame of 90 years 
had been taxed too much A se\cre fever set in and 
in the morning of Friday x»th Febmaiy 1707 he gra 
daaU\ sank down exhansted into the arms of death with 
the Sloslim confession of faith on his bps and his fingers 
<m his rosary 

His corpse was despatched to Khnldabad six miles 
from Daulatabad and there buried in the courtyard of 
the tomb of the saint Shaikh Zainuddin in a plain red 
•sandstone sepulchre built by Aurangilb in his Ufctiine 
The tombstone 9 feet by 7 » o^dy a fe^ inches high 
nnd has a cavity in the middle which is filled with earth 
for planting fragrant herbs m 

Aunmgtib s wife Dilras BA^^7 Bkgam the danghter 
of Shah Nawar Khan Safavi died on 8th October 1657 
nfter bearing Mm 2Jel>»un nisa Axam and Akbar A 
secondary wife (TnabaJ) Nawab B\i the mother of Sultan 
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and I\Iuazzani, does not seem to have been a favounte, as 
her husband seldom sought her society after his accession 
Of his three concubines (parastar), Hira Bai or Zainibvdi, 
\nth whom he w^as infatuated almost to madness, died 
\ery \ ouiig, Aurangabadi, the mother of Mihr-un-nisa, 
died of the plague iii November, i6S8, Udvipuri, the 
favourite companion of Aurangzib’s old age and the 
mother of his pet son Kam Bakhsh, entered his harem 
after his accession She is said to have been a Circassian 
slave-gjrl of Dara, gained bv Aurangzib among the spoils 
of victory But another account which describes her as a 
Kashmin w'oman, is more likclv to be true, because the 
Masn-t-Alamgiri calls her Bat, a title which w'as applied 
to Hindu w^omen onty Her descent from the royal house 
-of IMew'ar is a fanciful conjecture of some modern wnters 
Aurangzib’s eldest sou, Muhammad SulT/VN, chafing 
under the restraints of his father’s ofilcers, during the 
war of succession m Bengal, fled to Shuja and married 
his daughter, but in a few’^ months returned to his father 
"The foolisli youth, then only 20 years old, was kept in 
jjrison for the rest of his life (Died 3rd December, 1676) 
His second son, Muazzam, (also Shah Alam), who 
m 1707 succeeded his father on the throne as Bahadur 
vShah I , incensed Aurangzib by mtriguing wnth the 
besieged kings of Bijapur and Golkonda, and was placed 
111 confinement (2rst February, 1687} After his spirit 
had been thoroughty tamed, his captivity was relaxed 
little by httle (in a rather amusmg fashion), and at last, 
■On gth May, 1695, he was sent to the Panjab as governor, 
(afterwards gettmg Afghanistan also to govern) 
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TJjc third prince Az.\w «{cppcd into the vacant place 
of the heir apparent ( 5 hoJi i^lijah) daring Muartam 5 
disgrace and was mode much of bj hb father Bnt 
lie tvas cxlretncK haughtv prone to anger and incapable 
of self restraint 

Tlic fourth Akr\r rebelled ogainst his father in i68r 
anO fled to Persia nhcrc he died an exile in Arn’cmber 
t7oj Ilia presence at Forah on the Khnrasan frontier 
was long a menace to the peace of India 

The ^oungeat K\m Rigitsit the spoilt child of his 
fathers old age nns trorthicss self willed and foolish 
For his misconduct daring the siege of JinJi he was put 
under restraint and again conhned for Ha fatnons attach 
ment to his foster brother a wTetch who had tried to 
assassinate on exccQent officer The third and fifth 
brothers fell fighting in the struggle for the throne which 
followed Aumngtib s death (1707 and 1709) 

AURAMJIEB 3 CHAILACTER 

So ll\cd and so died Anrangtib snmamed Alamgir 
Padishah the last of the Great MughaK For in spite of 
his religious Intolerance narrowness of mind and lack 
of generosity and statesmanship he was great in the posses- 
sion of some qualities which might have gained for him 
the highest place in any sphere of life except the strpremelv 
difficult one of rule over men He would have made a 
successful g en er a l minister theologian or school master 
and an ideal departmental head But the critical emm 
cnee of a throne on which he was placed by a freak of 
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Fortune, led to the failure of liis life and the blighting 
of his fame 

Pure in his domestic relations, simple and abstemious 
like a hermit, he had a passion for work and a hatred 
of ease and ]ileasure which remind one of George Gren- 
mlle, though with Grenville’s iintinng industry,' he haif 
also Gren\nlle’s narrowness and obstinacy European 
travellers observed mth wonder the greyheaded Emperor 
holding open Court everj’^ day, reading everv petition 
and wnting orders across it with his own hand Of the 
letters dictated by him, those that are known to exist in 
Europe and India number about tw’o thousand I have 
secured copies of all of them as far as known to me 
Many more must have penshed 

In matters of official discipline and Court etiquette 
he was a martinet and enforced the strictest obedience 
to rules and established usages “If I suffer a single 
regulation to be violated, all of them ivill be disregarded,’’ 
was his frequent remark But this punctihous observance 
of the form must have led to neglect of the spirit of insti' 
tutions and laws 

His passion for doing everything himself and dic- 
tating the minutest particulars to far-off governors and 
generals, robbed them of all self-reliance and power of 
imtiative, and left them hesitating and helpless in the 
face of any unexpected emergenc}'- His suspicious policy 
crushed the latent ability of his sons, so that at his death 
they were no better than cluldren though turned of fifty 
years of age Alike in his passion for work, distrust of 
the men on the spot, preference for incompetent but ser- 
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nio afrcnts and religious bigotry ho resembled his con 
tcmpomo in Turopc Louis \JV 

IIi5 coolness and coun 4 ;c trcrc famous througbout 
India no danger howexer great no emergency how 
•ciXT unlooJscd for could shake his heart or cloud the 
serene light of his intellect Indeed he regarded 
danf'cr as only the risk of greatneffl. 

amount of exertion could fotiguc that thin wiry frame 
The rntTitions of o campaign or forred nde had no terror 
for him Of diplomacj he was a past master and could 
not be beaten In am* kind of intrigue or sccnit manipula- 
tion He was as much a master of the pen as a 
master of the sword 

From the stnet path of a Mushm king s duty as 
laid dotsTi m the Quranic Low nothing could make him 
dexnatc the least And be was alao determined not to 
let others dcxdatc tool No fear of material loss 
or Influence of any favourite no tears or supplication 
could induce him to act contrary to the Shara (Canon 
Lau) Flatterers stvled him a living samt {Alamgtr 
ztnda fitr) Indeed from a very early age he had chosen 
the strait gate and narrow way which Icadeth unto Hfe 
hut the defects of his heart made the gate straiter and the 
wax narrower 

He lacked that warm generosity of the heart that 
chivalrx to fallen foes and that easy fandlianty of address 
in private life which made the great Akbar win the love 
and admiration of his contemporaries and of bH posterity 
Like the English Puritans Aurengzib drew his mspirabon 
from the old law of relentless punishment and vengeance 
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and forgot that mercy is an attnbntc of the Supreme Judge 
of the Unuersc 

His cold intcllectinliU , his suspicious nature, and 
his fame for iirofouud statecraft, chilled the lo\ e of all 
who came near him Sous, daughters, generals, and 
ministers, all feared him with a secret hut deep-rooted 
fear, which neither rcsjiect nor flattere could disguise 

Art, music, dance, and e\en ]ioetr\ (other than 
“familiar quotations”) were his a\crsion, and he spent 
his leisure hours in hunting for legal precedents in Arabic 
works on Jurisprudence 

Scrujnilously following the rules of the Quran in 
his own pn\atc life, he considered it his duty to enforce 
them on everjliodN else , the least deviation from the 
stnet and narrow path of Islamic orthodoxv in any 
part of his dominions, w'ould (he feared) endanger his 
owTi soul His spint was therefore the narrow and selfish 
spint of the lonel3’' recluse, who seeks his individual 
salvation, oblivious of the outside world A man possessed 
of such ideas maj' have made a good faqtr , — though 
Aurang 7 ib lacked the faqtr' <; noblest quaht3^ charit3’' , — 
but he was the worst ruler imaginable of an empire com- 
posed of man3’- creeds and races, of diverse interests and 
w'ays of life and thought 

“The nature of man is intncate , the objects of 
societ3’' are of the greatest possible complexit3’’ , and 
therefore no simple disposition or direction of pow'er can 
be suitable either to man’s nature, or to the quality of 
his affairs Political reason is a computing pnnciple , 
adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing true moral 
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■denominations The true lawgiver ought to have an 
heart full of scnsiWhtf He ought to love and respect 
his kind and to fear himself Political arrangement is 
to be onl) wrought by social means There mind must 
conspire with mmd (fiurh«) 

Aiirangnb utterly lacked sympathy imagination 
breadth of \nsion elasticity in the choice of means, and 
that warmth of the heart which atones for a hundred 
faults of the head These limitations of his character 
completcl> undermined the Mughal empire so that on 
his death it suddenly fell in a single downward plunge 
rts fnner life was gone and the oatwanf form could aot 
deceive the ivofld long Time relentlessly sweeps awai 
whatever is inefHaent unneceoary or false to Nature 
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AURANGZIB’S DAILY LIFE 

1 shall now present to the reader an account of 
AuranR7ib’s dailj' life at Delhi at the beginninp: of hi®; 
leijxn, as supplied b}' the contemporaiw' Persian historx 
llamjiririiamah He was a strict ISIuhanimadan. a veritable 
Puritan in the purple Hence his life was marked In 
c:reater seriousness, religious devotion, and a\ersion to 
amusement than his father’s He scorned delights and 
lived labonoiis da\s 

AURANGZrn’s RODTLNF OF WORK 

\ w 

5 Wakes — Jiloniing Pra\er — De\otional reading 
7-30 Justice in Private Chamber 

/Jar<r/)(iii — ReMCW — Elephant fichts 
0-15 Public Darbar 
1 1 Private Audience 
11-50 Harem — Siesta 
V M 

e /tthar Pra\ cr 

i:-50 Pn\ate Chamber — Stud\ — Bu'^inc*'' — .Har Pra\(,r — 
StUc affairs 

5-50 E\cning vahite in the Pn\'>tt. Audience ILh— 
Sunset Pra\cr 
u-jn S'c'fi r m the Diw 
7**.o Court div’ri'-'cd — a Pra\ cr 

In the Hare a— Relupo •'s itatton no nc - 
Sleep 
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MORjnKG PRAYER 

RisinR from his bed some time before da\ra the 
Kmpcror performed his morning’ ablutions went from 
the harem to the mosque attached to the Hall of Pnrate 
Audience (Divan-t khas) and sat there facing the west 
uniting for the time of the moming pra5er as indicated 
by the Hadis (or ^CtlbalnmQd a Traditfons) After per 
forming tills religious ntc he read the Quran and the 
Prophet 6 Traditions till the breakfast hour (say 7 30 A^li ) 

COURT OP JU S TICE IN CHAlIBER 

Tlien he went to his pnmte chamber (khilvaJgahi 
to which onlr a few confidentiftl officers and his personal 
attendants uerc admitted and sat on the throne dis- 
pensing justice the hrst dnty of an eastern king The 
superintendents of the Inw-courts presented to hnn all 
aggne\'ed persons who had come either from the capital 
or from the provinces to sed^. justice at its fountain head 
Their plaints were reported and then the Emperor 
I>ersonally examined them to find out the truth 

On the basis of the facts so ascertained all cases 
coming under Canon I<aw were decided according to the 
Quranic injnnrhrma Common law cases were tried 
according to the customary procedure and regulations of 
the Empire evidently at the Emperor^s own discretioii 
Needy and miserable plaintiffs were helped with mone' 
from the pubhc treasury 
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DARSHAN 

Next, he entered the bed-chamber and showed his 
face at one of its windows, called ‘the wmdow of darshan/ 
which overlooked the broad sandy beach of the Jamuna 
A vast and varied crowd filled this plam at the foot of 
the fort, m expectation of the Emperor’s appearance 
Here the army was often reviewed, and here too were 
paraded the retamers of the nobles who accompamed the 
Emperor when he rode out in procession to perform the 
Friday prayer m the vast Jama Masjid of Delhi Elephant 
combats, the training of war-elephants to charge cavalry 
without fear, and the parade of newly captured untamed 
elephants, took place m this plam, as was also the case 
under Shah Jahan 


PUBLIC DARBAR 

After passmg some three quarters of an hour at the 
darshan wmdow, the Emperor, at about g-15 \ u , took 
his seat in the alcove overlooking the floor of the 
Dtwan-t-am, and transacted pubhc affairs of the same kmd 
and m the very same way that Shah Jahan had done This 
took nearly two hours 

PRIVATE AUDIENCE 

Some time before noon he vsnthdrew to the Dtwan- 
t-kJias, and held a private or select audience, conducting- 
confidential busmess and bestowmg gifts till noon Here 
were admitted a few nobles, clerks, servants, mace- 
bearers, the imperial retmue, his speaal watchmen {Khas- 
chaukt), many slaves, the standard-bearers and such other 

3 
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vcccsssn persons only At this aadience his business 
and pleasure urre identical with those of 5 ?hflh Jahan as 
described bj me in another essav The despatches of the 
pro\indal nccro3s and froi'craora of towns were ether 
read b3 the Emperor or reported in bnef abstracts by the 
Grand Il^a if The Emperors orders were tsten and 
their purport dictated by the \\ asJr to the secretaries 
(miiurhii) who drafted the replies Many of these were 
looked o\er and revised by the Emperor then they were 
copied out fair and placed before His Majesty for bong 
signed and sealed Sometimes he wrote in his own hand 
the beginiungs of the letters to the high grandees, either 
to do them greater honour or to declare the orders as 
%‘er> urgent or to remove all doubt as to their genmneness 

HARSH 

It was now about noon and the Emperor retired to 
the harem to take his wefl-eamed rest After eating his 
meal he slept for on hour to refresh his body and splnts 

PRATRR 

Bat shortly before the Zuhar prayer (about a r M ) 
he was up again washed himself and waited In the palace 
mosque remtmg God s names and t e ll ing his beads. This 
pray er was performed in company as recommended by 
the Prophet The congregation privileged to join the 
Emperor m his devotions consisted of uUma (theologians) 
Sayyids faqirs and a few of His Majesty's close 

attendants and hkawases 
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IN THE PRIVATE CEDVIMBER 

Thereafter the Emperor went to his Pnvate Chamber, 
situated between the liarcvi and the Hall of Pnvate 
Audience (popularly called tlie Ghusal-khanah), and 
engaged m works of piety, such as, reading the Quran, 
copying It, collating lus transcipt of it, hunting through 
books on Arabic junsprudence for precedents in Canon 
Law, &c Or, His Majesty read the books and pamphlets 
of the Islamic pious men and saints of all ages Then, 
urgent affairs of State forced themselves on his attention 
The petitions of aggneved parties rich enough to buy the 
mediation of the favounte courtiers, were now submitted 
On some days, work being over. His Majesty visited the 
harem again for an hour, heard the petitions of poor 
women, widows, and orphans, and satisfied them with 
gifts of monej’’, lands, or ornaments 

By this the tune for the Asar prayer (4PM) arrived 
It was performed in company in the mosque close to the 
Hall of Pnvate Audience , afterwards the Emperor re- 
turned to his Private Chamber and spent the short 
remainder of the day in the work of admmistration 

EVENING SALUTE AND PRAYER 

About half an hour before sunset. His Majesty visited 
the Hall of Pnvate Audience again and sat on the throne 
A little work was done The courtiers made their bows 
The nobles and officers, who had sentry duty that night, 
presented themselves in full accoutrement, and were 
marshalled by the Mir Tuzuk and the sergeants according 
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to thcfr rants on the two sides of the imperial standard 
of cows tails and balls 'The chief men formed a line 
in front the rear ranks were made up by the lubordlnates 
The Paymasters made them salnte according to the 
imperial rcguladoas. 

The sun was now setting Piercing the crening air 
came the loud cry — 

Ced U moji gnatl God U most tneil I UsUfy that th4Tt is 
no dslty txctpl God and (kot M«>wpnmtfd i$ His AposiUI Corns io 
fr ayt rf Corns to fnyttl Corns to saJvcUonl 

It was the muaszin or crier of the mosque chanting 
the can to prayer from the chnrcb spire What the 
an^lut is to the French peasantry the oaaa is to the 
Muslim world. All work was at once suspended. The 
Emperor withdrew his mind from earthly affairs and 
listened with great reverence to the call At every pause 
in the crier $ voice he interjected like a pious Mnsahnan 
these responses — 

Yss God ti most grsail I IssUfy tkai fksrt ts no dsHy sxcspt 
God and tJtot Muhammad is tMs Afestis of God} I tew no ptratr 
or strsngth saos from Godt ITtel H# viUsih jteU te ate tffcaf 
Hs vitlstk not *ten not taks placs 

Then he rose from the throne went to the mosque 
in fun congregatioti and performed the evening prayer 
and certain noii-obligatory extra rites of devotion (vis 
the xunnaA and the nafl) These acts of piety occupied 
more hwTf an hour 

SOtWCE IN THK DIWAN I K H Afl 
The Dlwan-i bkas (or Hall of Private Audience) was 
lit up with camphorated candles and torchea and gold 
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lanterns, making it nval the vault of the sky spangled with 
mynads of twinkling stars The Emperor arrived here 
from the mosque and occupied the throne The Waztr 
reported on all affairs of the revenue department, both 
general and particular, and took his orders Other lands 
of State busmess were also done There was no music or 
dance, as Aurangzib had banished these mundane vamties 
from his Court m the nth year of his ragn (1668 A D ) 
The assembly continued for more than an hour , and 
shortly before 8 pm, the call to the Isha prayer was 
heard , the Court was dismissed 

The Emperor prayed m the adjoining mosque with 
only his close attendants and khawases, and then retired 
to the harem, but not to sleep Several hours were here 
spent m prayer and rehgious meditations, before his tired 
frame sank into the necessary repose 

This routine was varied on three days of the week 
On Friday, the Islamic Sabbath, no Court was held 
Wednesday was sacred to justice, and no pubhc darbar 
was then held, but the Emperor went straight from the 
darshan to the Private Audience Hall, thronged with the 
law officers, qazts, muftis, scholars, theologians {ulema), 
judges, and the prefect of pohce for the City None else 
was admitted unless his presence was needed The 
Emperor went on personally judgmg cases till noon 

On Thursday he gave his Court a half-hohday, as 
we get on Saturday m British India The usual routme 
was followed up to noon , but there was no afternoon 
Court, nor any assembly m the Diwan-t-khas at mght. 
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The whole e\’enlnfj was spent In prayer and sacred 
rcadinp and the world and Its distractions were kept out. 

If we ma; believe the Oourt historian Aurangnb 
slept onlj three hours ont of twenty fonr It was a very 
strenuous life that this Emperor led All work and no 
play Rn\*e to his Court a cold sombre and dreary aspect. 
He seems to bore taken for his motto the foDownifi- words 
of IxJins XTV whom he greatly resembled in his aggres- 
al%‘6 foreign policy religious intolerance love of centralised 
goremraent unbounded egotism and tireless industry — 
One must work hard to reign and it Is ingratitude and 
Iircsumptiou towards Cod and injustice and tyranny 
towards man to wish to reign without hard work. 
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sarj ume rend something in Arabic otherwise take rest 
About 24 minutes after noon when the stm begins to 
decline come oat of vom tent for the ruhar prayer which 
aboold be perfonned tn fnl! congregation The principal 
meal and some repose— (evidently the siesta or afternoon 
nap so popular in the hot oonntries of Europe and Asia 
alike) will fill yonr time till two hours before snnset 
when the osar praver should be said Bnt if the meal 
alone suffices to refresh 3*00 spend the interval in improv- 
ing 1 our handwriting composing letters or reading 
Persian prose and pocto After the osar prayer read 
Arabic for a ebert time and then some 24 mmertea before 
sunset hold a select audience at which you ahoold sit 
till 48 minutes after nightfall Then leave the chamber 
and read a section of the Quran and retiring to the 
inner apartments go to bed at 9 P u 

If you are on a Joaniey bnt it Is a day 6 f halt 
do the other works mentioned above at the stated time 
but (in the place of riding) spend 48 minutes of the 
mqming in archery and musketry practice, and one hour 
and tventy four nunates after sunnse hold a pubhc Court 
for about 48 minutes or more as the bnsmess may require. 
Then if there is important work to be done hold a 
private council for about on hour with your chief officers. 
Otherwise this period (four gharis) should be spent in 
reading Arabic 

On a day of march read two sections and on a day 
of bait thro of the Qurivi H the stsge to be covered is 
a long one take horse immediately after performing the 
morning prayer and eat ytmr breakfast on the way other 
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wihc you should break Nour fast before startiup No 
march should be bepuu at such an unseasonable time as 
the mominp twihpht or after o am If 3 on want to 
hunt on the wa\, scud \our arm\ to the haltiug-placc bj' 
the shortest route in charpe of the PaMuaster of the 
Forces, and ro to the huntniR ground with a few' 
attendants onh " 


ir 

The Mughal government of India was essentially of 
the nature of a mihtar.v occupation and the stabihtv' of 
the throne depended on the elTiciencv of the army and 
the mihtarj' capacity of the princes Aurang 7 ib, therefore, 
advnses his son, “Gradiialh make yourself perfect m the 
habit of weanng arms Let your sweat drv' before jou 
take off 3 our coat and he down, lest you should fall ill ” 
■Strict discipline was to be maintained in the army, and 
ever}’’ one taught to keep his station The prince is thus 

mstructed on the subject 

“Don’t allow any of my officers except Muhammad 
Tahir (the prince’s guardian), or any servant of the 
Emperor below a commander of 2,000 horse, to ride in 
front of your army, (w'here the prince himself marched )’’ 
'Certain specified officers were to be posted right and left 
-of him and therefore m the van of the army, but they 
•were to be accompanied by not more than two valets 
‘The pnnee is commanded to see to this rule strictly, as 
the crowding of the vulgar in front of the army destroys 
Sts order and discipline ’’" 

The commander should not make himself too affable. 
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lest familiarity should breed contempL At all tunes 
-whether marching or holding; court — siicat just os 
raan> words as ore ntccssary As for those who are not 
hiph euoupU to be personally spoken to jou contrive 
to c\-ode them politch This sort of behaviotir keeps- 
fear and reference 0111-6 (m thdr hearts ) A sketch plan, 
is sent heremth to show how >'ou should marshal the 
officers at the pubhc and pnvnte tforiwrr that you hold 
This prince seems to have been too fond of hiuiting- 
and rather averse to study His father complains T 
re/irct ver\ much that I took him out with myself to hunt 
at too eorh on age, for after once tasting the delights of 
flport he has got a dislike for reading writing and aimilar 
accomplishments end given up cultivetmg them To the 
study of the Turkish language — so necessary for the 
Mughai emperors who entertained large numbers of 
Turkish soldiers and generals — ^Muhammad Sultan had a 
rooted aversion The pnnee la censured for leavmg his 
Turki tutor behind him when setting oat for Northern 
India. He pleads in excuse that the tutor was too old 
and weak to bear the fatigue of a march 1 Aurangxib 
angrily re t or ts that the pnnee had shunned his tutor even 
when m residence at Aurangabad 'He has been engaged 
for a yearns time and drawn a lot of money as his salary 
but you never tried to study with him. The prmce is 
now ordered to caTl the tutor to himself and converse- 
with him in Turki to leam the language. The -father 
remarks mdignantly 'You refuse to leam the accomplish 
ments of (gentle) men and kings What does it matter 
to me? You are now old enough to know good from evil 
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As might be expected in a noble Muhammadan 
famil}’-, the highest importance is attached to etiquette 
The pnnce is told whom to admit to his ‘select audience’ 
and whom to keep out, how to arrange the mansabdars at 
court, and whom to address and whom not He must 
be particular about his dress “Your father has beea 
shocked to hear that 3''ou sometimes go to pra5'’er in 
undress, weanng a waist-coat and trousers only This is 
a matter of surpnse, as you have lived long enough vuth 
him and watched his (decorous) habits and manners ’’ 

Speaal attention is directed to stjde "Read the 
Akharnamah at leisure, so that the style of your conver- 
sation and writing may become pure and elegant Before 
you have thoroughly mastered the meanings of words and 
the proper connection in which they ma}'^ be used, do not 
employ them in your speeches or letters Ponder care- 
fully on what you speak or write ’’ 

This advice had a most comic effect The Akbar- 
namah is the despair of readers and the rage of cntics, 
by reason of its extravagant, involved and pedantic style 
It is the worst possible literary model for a slow-witted 
lad of fourteen to imitate Muhammad Sultan’s next 
letter to his father made him open his eyes wide in 
astomshment The poor child had written to his father 
an exact copy of one of the letters of Akbar to his sub- 
jects as drafted by Abul Fazl > It began with Akbar’s 
favourite motto Allahu akbar! Jall-t-j alala.hu I in the 
place of the orthodox Bismtllah, and the writer had- 
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appHe<l to himself the impcnal phrases and epithets of 
Akbar s letter though oddreasm^ his own princely father 
In deep vexation Aurangzib wrote back 7 had 
advised you to study the Akbcmamah of Abtd Pail, to 
make vou follow its style and not to make von adopt the 
nuthor s creed who had changed the orthodox Sunni 
practices by his heretical ionovadoos. You designate y our 
letter as my imperial letter (nijfcan i wala) and your 
seal os His Majesty^s seal (fmiin:r4 khas) In what 
terms will you then describe the Emperor^a letter and 
seal? 

However in spite of this poor onccess in improving 
Sultiin a style and literary knowledge he was ver y graci 
ously received by his unpenal grandfather at Hladtm (m 
December next) and loaded with gifts and other marks 
of favour 


IV 

The reader may be interested m the later history of 
this unpromising scholar Three years after this Joomey 
when the war for the throne of Delhi broke out, he accom 
panied his father's army to the North and often acted as 
his hentenant as we should expect of an eldest son. At 
the great battles of Dhannat Samngarh and Khajwa he 
commanded his father's vanguard Indeed his firm 
-stand IS said to have snatched victory ont of the jaws of 
defeat at Khaiwa When Shah Jabaa helplessly sur 
rendered Muhammad Sultan was sent to see Mm in Agra 
Tort and arrange about his confinement Thereafter he 
■was sent under the guardianship of Mir Jumla to chase 
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Shu]a back to Bengal Here, dunng the operations round 
Bajinahal he resented the control of his guardian and his 
father’s treatment, and listened eagerlj’- to Shiija’s emis- 
saries who offered him marriage with Shiija’s daughter 
Gulrukh Banu Begani, to whom he is said to have been 
betrothed m childhood The infatuated young man 
deserted his armj’- and fled to Ins uncle’s camp one dark 
mght (8 June, 1659) and was marned to his beloved Eight 
months later, Shuja was hopelessly defeated, and Sultan 
left him to return to Mir Jumla Stern was the punish- 
ment meted out by Aurang^ib to the deserter He was 
taken to Delhi under strong guard and confined in the 
Gwalior State prison for the rest of his life While there 
his portrait was oceasionally taken and sent to the 
Emperor for mspection Thus only did the father know 
of his ernng son’s health ' Death put an end to his 
misenes on 3rd December, 1676, when he was about to 
complete his 37th year Only four years before his death 
was he brought closer to his father, by bemg removed to 
the fortress of Salimgarh (Delhi), and restored to favour 
m a small degree — being thrice marned in this short 
penod 
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BAHADUR SHAH I 
I 

The trngedy of Aunuigzlb a life lay in the condact of 
his sons He a good husband and e good father 
DO harcin aenndai rras associated with bis nam/» if 
exclude hia youthful passion for Hfra Bai he always 
treated his wiv’cs with due coasiderntion and fidelity As 
a father too he loved his children anxiously provided 
for their education according to the best ideas of that age, 
looked after their morals in early life and gave them 
pnictica] training m administration and war by placing 
them In youth in charge of armies or provinces, under 
the guardianship of some tr usty old noble 

But he was a busy man and could give htUe of his 
society to his sons or seldom pcrsocally caress them 
as Shah Johan used to do Distant campaigns often 
kept him away from his family for Jong periods before his 
accession to the throne and the pressure of official work 
left him little time for visituig the harem and nurseiy 
even when his wives were with him Thus his sons, m 
one sense grew up in isolation from him Them intcl 
lectual isolation was eriH greater He was a methodical 
hard working rnnn with an alert and aspiring mind and 
a heart and temper under perfect controL He never 
spared himself and could see no reason why others should 
expect to be spared He was what the English cah a 
heavy Pa. 
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Hence, he was unhappy m his sons Not that they 
ivere viaous or cowardly , their personal courage was 
indisputable, — two of them died fighting and two others 
openlj" challenged his power in battle , tlieir harems did 
not assume unusual magnitude , and under the orthodox 
Aurangzib no Mughal pnnce was allowed to besot himself 
with dnnk, as the sons of the latitudinanan Akbar had 
been 

But Aurangzib ’s sons were unworthy cubs of such a 
bon among men They were either slack, “feckless” 
youths, or (as in the case of Muhammad Azam) fiery un- 
•disciphned souls, impetuous unpractical and therefore 
futile m their endeavours A strict businessman and 
disciplinarian like Aurangzib was the last person to tolerate 
such conduct in anybody, least of all in the future 
^ardians of his people He had frequent recourse to 
^ave sermons and sharp reprimands, and watchful spying 
on the actions of his sons But these only widened the 
gulf between father and son Even after they had grown 
•to mature manhood, "wide temperamental differences sepa- 
rated him from them Finally, their plots and advance 
preparations in expectation of the contest for the throne 
after his death made the situation at his Court extremely 
complex and deepened the gloom of the closmg years of 
his life 

n 

Muhammad Muazzam (bom 4th October 1643) natu- 
rally took the eldest son’s place during the captivity of 
Muhammad Sultan But m 1670 he came under a 
cloud It was reported to the Emperor that this pnnce. 
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at the instigation of evil counsellors was aiming at inde- 
pendence In the Deccan His mother iNatrab Bai was 
sent from Court to bring him back to the path of obe- 
dience and a noble was also deputed to deliver to him 
a stem reprimand on behalf of the Emperor The charge 
was ultimately admitted by Aimingtib to be groundless. 
The pnbllc horrever believed that Jfuazzam s plan of 
rebellion against his father was a mere pretence contnvTtJ 
in collusion with the Emperor in order to induce Shivaji 
to come to his camp so that he might be easily arrested 
In fact Aftmzam was not bom with the spirit to rebel 
As Manoca who saw him most jntimaleJ> remarks 
Attmngiib had more confidence In Shah AJam than in 
an> of the other [princes] for he knew him down to 
the ground and had tested his not haring enough told 
ness to try rebelJtoo UTico this prince was very fotiog 
a >*oung rot passed In front of him He wa^ so 
frightened that he came out shouting His father on 
bang told what bad happened exclaimed that it tsas an 
astonishing thing that in the race of Taimar slwuM be 
bora a prince tvbo tpos such a pdtroon [Steria ii J05 
Cf 465] And again Adopting another st>le of life he 
gai’C himself up to pleasure but only in secret his occu 
pation being drinking and other pastimes Ills father 
heard nothing of all that for the son knew bis father • 
disposition and hb love of seeing his children Imitate hts 
feigned strictness. Thus to gain his apprm-al the prince- 
displayed as mans signs of de\-outncs< as cm be co*if f 
As he perceived that hranflity was alio much to the LMtr 
of the old felltm he showed the grtalest contempt 
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for the nchcs of tins world His children were just 
as j^rcat hvpocrites as he was, and all to projntiate 
their giandfathcr ” [ii 302 ] 

Auiaiig/ib’e fatouiite ofllcer, Hainid-iid-diu Khan, 
narrates many anecdotes illustrating the Emperor’s low' 
opinion of the courage and sagaciU of I^Inaz/ain and 
sex ere reprimand for breach of official regulations 
{ 'Ihhavi-i-Alavjgiri § 10-16, translated bj mein Anccdolcs 
of I tiraitgzib ] 

At tlie end of 1676 Mua//am was restored to full con- 
fidence and high power and placed at the head of 
an iiidependeni army with the title of Shah Alam 

III 

Shah Alain lacked his father’s remorseless ambition 
and tireless energy He xx'as timid and sloxv, but at the 
same time afTable, kind-hearted, generous in his instincts, 
and regardful of the saiictitj of his w'ord These good 
qualities, how'cver, brought about the greatest calamity of 
his life bx' making him run counter to his father’s deep- 
laid statecraft 

When, 111 January 1687, Aiirangzib unexpectedly 
inx'aded the Qutb Shahi kingdom and laid siege to its fort of 
Golkonda, Shah Alam protested against the act as a breach 
of faith Early in October 1685, the prince at the head 
of a Mughal army had captured the city of Haidarabad, 
and forced its king to make peace on terms dictated by 
him, which the Emperor had subsequently ratified And 
now that Aurangzib, in his greed of territory, broke this 
solemn treaty, “the pnnee complained to his father He 

4 
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■said the -world would wonder that so great a long should 
pay no heed to the promises made by Ms son and heir 
He therelore entreated him to abandon this Intention of 
TuSs [ 5 <ona li 302 ] 

Aurangnb s constant fear was lest his son should send 
aid to Qutb Shah and enable fnw to escape from the 
beleaguered fort Shah Alam on Ms part did not wish 
to see a brother sovereign utterly nnned Abnl 
(the king of Goltonda) tnew it and worked on the prince s 
feelings BGs agents secretly visited Shah Alam with 
costly presents begging him to use his influence with the 
Emperor to save Abui Hasan s throne and dynasty The 
prince gave encouraging replies For some time envoys 
and letters continued to pass between the two 

In thus negotiating behind the Emperor s bock and 
with an enemy beyond hope of the Emperor s pardon 
Shah Alam vraa playing a dangerous game HU rival 
Axam a partisans in the camp revealed to the Emperor 
these secret commamcatioas with the enemv A false tale 
was ^read that Shah Alam s favounte wife Nnr un msa 
had visited the fort in disguise to assure Abul Hosou that 
Shnh Alam would come over to him if the Emperor 
rejected the peace prop os ed by him At last the prince 5 
letters to the enemy were intercepted and shown to the 
Emperor (20th Fefaruaiy 1687 ) 

Aurangzib acted promptly Next morning the pnnee 
and his four sons were invited to the Emperor s tent for 
cibsultation and on their arrival were sent to the sJdc- 
rijom which served as a chapel to receive some secret 
mstnicBonj from the warir Here they were pohtely naked 
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to consider themselves as pnsoners and deliver their 
swords Shah Alam readil5’’ submitted , but his eldest son 
hluizzuddin angrily laid his hand on the hilt of his sword 
and looked at his father for a signal to draw' it and make 
a dash for hbertj' But Shah Alara’s only reply w’as a 
frown and a stem order to obej^ The pnnce’s entire 
famil}' w'as imprisoned, his property attached, his troops 
distributed among the other commands, his favourite wife 
Nur-un-uisa w'as insulted and rebuked b5’' eunuchs at the 
Emperor’s bidding and deprived of her liberty, her chief 
officer was tortured to make him reveal the suspected dis- 
loyal acts of his master and the complicity of his mistress 
in them 

Aurangzib’s mortification at this stem necessity was 
extreme His eldest son had been put m pnson and had 
died a captive His eldest daughter, the gifted poetess 
Zeb-un-nisa, had been doomed to lifelong confinement m 
Delhi fort His fourth son Akbar was a fugitive in a far 
off foreign land And now his eldest surviwng son had 
to be pumshed with strict impnsonment After the arrest 
of the prmce, the Emperor hurriedly broke up his Court, 
ran to his wife Aurangabadi Mahal, and kept slapping his 
knees and moaumg “Alas • alas ' I have razed to the ground 
what I had been reanng up for the last forty years ” 
[M A 294 ] 

The more the pnnce protested his innocence, the more 
did the Emperor’s anger flame up , he increased the 
rigours of Shah Alam’s captivity and ordered that he 
•should not have his hair cut or his nails pared, nor be 
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lopiilicd with any dcliate food cooling drinh or hl» 
cuilomarj drcsi 
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At first the nrnperor boiled o\er with rage against 
his Km and no courtier durst put in a word for the m 
happ) pnnee Onlj Nazir Khldmat JOmn the old naib 
of Shah Johan on the strength of a life spent in the royal 
KTiicc and the menjories of Aurangzlbs bojhood 
entreated the Hnipcror to the utmost to set Shah Alam 
free but without ax-oH Six months passed in this state 
Then the force of imperial anger b^nn to abate and the 
father s natural love to return gradually At times he 
sent to the copti\‘e written Arabic prayer* by the hand of 
n sentint mth instructions to redtc them la order that 
God in Ills grace might incline Aurangzlb s heart to 
release hiof Khidnat Khan edzed the opportunity to 
whitper It is in >our Ma;csty s poncr to set hrm free. 
But Anrnngzib replied ‘Yes, but the King of Kings 
ha< made rac o ruler on earth m order that victims of 
oppression everywhere may complain to me and secure 
justice This man [meaning Shah Alam] has been 
cba5tised by me but the tune for his release has not come 
yet He h^s no refuge sast the Court of God. [iI~A 
341 343 ] 

WTien 14 months had passed away Aurangilb 
rn April 16S8 offered to release Shah Alam bnt that 
prince generotaly declined his own liberty unless the 
Emperor also Uberated Abul Hasan because he (the pnnee) 
had been instrumental In the ruin of that king having 
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formerly engaged his word that neither 
Emperor nor he would ever come with forces 
him, and that he (Shah Alam) would rather rr*' 
his life than break his faith and word 
Golkonda, which had been confirmed by 
the Quran [better from M Chardm 
m Fort St George Diary, 6 May ror," 
the prmce’s harem was sent to Delm "" 
as before, a captive^ m the Empsr"' 
the Deccan [M A 330 ] 
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of tJjc Cmpcror s spcdal comnumd that he approoched the 
casket a^min made htg bow of thanks-i^iviDg and took it 
Jip On heannff this report Airranfftfb remarked I 
knon the honourable spint of sons. The least dis- 
fav-oor sliorv-n to me bj* nj> father had embittered all my 
life 

After some davs the Emperor copied and sent to the 
pnnee Q tradition of the Prophet which says A tnun irbo 
has committed the \\ ord of God to his memory should not 
be kept in perpetual durance even when he deserves 
impnviument The prince replied A memoriser of the 
Quran has not been doomed to eternal captivity but a 
father can confine his son for life m spite of the latter 
ha\*infr memorised the Quran This repl> pleased the 
Emperor [K K iii 397 398 ] Verv coutiously he bejtan 
to make a i^dnal and systematic relaxation of Shah 
Alam s cnptfnty The prohfbfticm of shaving and paring 
the nafls had been withdrawn long ago In February 
1690 the pnnee and his sons were pr ese nted with 
fi\"C raaunds of rose-water end two maonds of the essence 
of bid rrtirhk [if A 335 J 

Then the Emperor ordered (May 1690) that when he 
marched away from his halting place (Badri on the 
Krishna) his Court tent should be kept atanding with aH 
Its royal funuture and the pnnee brought there from his 
prison tent shown all the places and allowed to st down 
there for some tone for the exhilaration of his limbs 
and senses The pnnee remarked to the Court steward 
(moJmyii) I ought to be granted an interview How 
can my thirst for the Emperor's presence be slaked by 
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the mere view of his residence^” This speech pleased 
Aurane7ib still more 

Early next 3’’ear, when Shah Alam’s mother ICawab 
Bai died at Delhi, Anrangrib paid his son a visit and 
condoled with him At last, on 20th Juh' 1691, the prince 
was brought to his father’s Court and granted an inter- 
view He was ordered to perform the evening pra\’er 
with the Emperor, and allowed to visit the ro>al baths 
situated wnthin the fort of Bijapur and the imperial garden 
and tank in the suburb Shahabad "In short, by gradual 
progression, the veil w'as removed A eunuch was 
deputed to bnng Shah Alam’s waves from Delhi to his 
side His sons were granted high mansab<^, and on 26th. 
April 1692 four of his grandsons w’ere pubhclj'^ received 
in audience and granted increase of their daily stipends, 
robes, jewels and other marks of favour ’’ [M A 342* 
344 ] 

On 8th Ma}’-, Muizzuddin, the eldest son of Shah 
Alam, was given an army and sent off against the enemy, 
and two of his younger brothers were promoted {Ibtd, 
346 ) Next month another son, Muhammad Azim, w'as 
married from the Court with great splendour {Ibtd 347 ) 
Thereafter the prince and his sons made frequent visits 
to the impenal darbar and mosque In October, Shah 
Alam was taken out of his prison-enclosure and sent to 
occupj’^ a separate camp furnished in a style worthy of 
a pnnce, w'hich W'as set up for him by order at some 
distance from the Emperor’s own quarters His full 
establishment of chamberlain, harem-supenntendent, &c. 
was restored [Ibid 351 ] 
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no^v on the high road to imperial favour and restoration 
to his birth-nght [M A 371 ] 

This could not be effected without a conflict with his 
rival, which, however, was cut short bi'- Aurangzib’s 
imperious force of character We narrate the incident in 
the words of the official histonan, Miistad Khan 

On the day of Id-ul-fitr (5th May 1695) the Emperor 
was to go with all his sons to pra5^ in the Grand Mosque 
-at Bijapur, where he was then sta5'^mg As the eldest 
•son of the Emperor always sits on the right hand of His 
Majesty, and during Shah Alam’s captivity his younger 
Brother Azam had been given this seat of honour, the 
eldest prmce now asked, “What are your Majesty’s orders 
about my rightful position on the da}’- of Id f" Aurangzib 
replied, “Go to the Idgah before my cortege and you will 
sit on my right hand ” He did so When the impenal 
party reached the steps, Shah Alam advanced, met the 
Emperor, and kissed his toes His Majesty after shaking 
Bands with him, took his left hand m his own right hand, 
nnd entered the mosque Thus the eldest prince was 
placed on the right of the Emperor Azam, who was 
walkmg behind, touched the sleeve of his elder brother, 
signmg to him to move away and make room for him on 
the Emperor’s right It caught his Majesty’s eyes With 
Ills right hand he grasped the skirt of Azam and dragged 
him away to his left side When the prayers were 

said and the khattb ascended the pulpit (to proclaim the 
EImperor’s titles). His Majesty rose from his seat, holding 
the hand of Azam, and went out by the second gate. 
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mfltliig- a signal to Shah Alam to issue with his sons by 
-the third gate [ 3 /^ 372 ]• 

Four days later (9th ftfay 1695) Shah Alam was gii'eit 
hi3 pubhc farewell and sent off to Agra accompanied bj" 
hi 3 two younger sons while the two elder were left ndth 
the Emperor [ 3 f A 373 ] On 13th July j6g6 he left 
Agra for Alultan which province was now placed in his 
charge On the death of Amir Khan (aStb April 1698) 
the viceroyalty of Kabul was given to the pnncc and 
l^ahor was added to his government on jist Jannarv i 00 
[ 3 f A 383 394 423 ] 

In Afghantstan Shah Alam s chief doty was to watch 
the movements of his rebel brother Akbar who was then 
reading at Farah ou the eastern frontier of Persia with 
a Persian force mtendmg to invade India ot the first 
opportunity His presence there spread olormlng rumour* 
through the Indian bexars But Shnh Alam showed no 
enterprise in counteracting Atbaris designs by force or 
diplomacy and for this neglect and certain other faults 
he was repeatedly censured by his father [India OflSce 
Pers MS. 3301 letters No 67 ,0 also J 5 «nd M 4 
5 icnfl li 318 ] 
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more his own master than when m captivity He was 
constantly censured by his father for infrmgmg this ro5ml 
prerogative or that, or for not obser\nng some official 
regulation or rule of etiquette All his acts were jealously 
watched by Aurangzib’s spies, both male and female 
Kven in the harem he could not enjoy freedom and ease 
The female superintendent [mahaldar] of his seraglio kept 
a sharp e3’-e on him, and secured an order that the prince 
was never to be given pen and ink m the harem, while 
m the outer apartments, whenever he had an occasion to 
sign his name, his office superintendent (nazir) should 
produce the wntmg-case and take it back from the pnnce 
as soon as his signature was fimshed “Tell my foolish 
son,” the angry Emperor added, “that his manj’- years^ 
captimty has not made him wiser, seeing that he is taking 
such audacious steps Even now the matter has not gone 
out of my hands Distance cannot prevent me from 
punishing him ” [Anecdotes, § i 6 ] 

Aurangzib’s constant fear was lest Shah Alam should 
make himself practically mdependent, raise an army, 
march on Delhi, and usurp the throne, as Aurangzib him- 
self had done in Shah Jahan’s old age Hence, when he 
heard that Shah Alam was raising troops m Afghanistan, 
he wrote a most ironical letter of warning to him to this 
effect “I hear that you are raising an army Ewdentlj’ 
3'ou mean to employ it m wresting Qandahar from the 
Persians May God assist you ’ But I cannot understand 
the reason of your present request to be permitted to come 

'^Anecdotes of Aurangzib, § 12-15 
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to I.aJjor I degrade [your deputy] Nasir Khan by five 
liundred and dismiss >our Hindu counsellor (Vtrte) All 
troubles spnng from mel And in another letter ^ 
Intc ‘Majesty Shah Jahon was eager to conquer TbiTt-Ti 
Badakhshon &c the andent heritage [of our fore-father 
Timur] and repeatedly sent expeditions to that regkm 
But the conquests were lost On the principle 
that where the father faBed the son will accomplish it, I 
wish to send yon the grandson of Shah Jahan with an 
ennj there \VTut else can I do ? And yet m spite of 
my urging yon have not yet taken (Jandahar How then 
can you achieve this fBaIkh) business? It is dear that 
my work cannot be deme hy von Some time later 
learning that Shah Alam used to hold public court with 
a saffron-coloured turban on bis head and a short sleeved 
wrestler's Jacket on hfs back Aurangnb wrote to him 
tauntingly Honoured Sir yonr age is six and forty and 
[yet] yon flaunt this gan^ turban and tunk 1 
i Alamgin Nos 4 i and 6 [ 

It should be remembered that at this time (I/03) 
Shah Alam was more than sixty vears of age and already 
a grand father It is difficult to unagtne a treatment more 
likely his father's as described above to utterly 

unman him and render him unfit for rolmg a kingdom 
and commanding armies. The intellectual and moral 
bankruptcy of the later Mughnis was the logical conse- 
quence of the edncation given them by Aurangtib 
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PRINCE MUHAMMAD AZAAI SHAH, 

1653 — 1707 

Muhammad Azam was the only one among Aurangzib’s 
five sons who escaped the pnson or exile Indeed, for 
many years he was his father’s spemal favourite, if we 
except the Emperor’s unreasoning dotage on Kam Bakhsh, 
the spoilt child of his old age 

Azam (born m 1653) was the son of Dilras Banu, a 
lady of the Persian royal family, and, therefore, after the 
rebelhon and flight of his younger full brother Akbar, he 
remamed as the only son of Aurangzib who could boast 
of the purest blood, because his half brothers, Muazzam 
and Kam Bakhsh'*’ were the sons of Hmdu mothers 
Azam had a profound contempt for Muazzam and used to 
call him a grocer {hania) and a coward Kam Bakhsh 
was beneath his notice For, Azam had a haughty and 
imperious spmt and an impetuous rage which made him 
despise aU obstacles and rush bhndly mto every danger, 
throvung sober advice and prudent consideration to the 
winds '\,Vhen roused to anger he used to roll up his 
sleeves like a wrestler [Iradat Kh ] 

In his boyhood he had been petted by his aunt 
Raushanara, and after his marriage with Dara’s daughter 

* Kam Bakhsh ’s mother, Udaipun Begam, %\as a Circassian^ 
according to one accoimt Storia, 11 394 
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he became the favoimte of his other aunt, Jahanara who 
had brought up his wife as her foster-child Aurangiib 
too liked him above his other sons for his manliness 
courage intelligence (when not clouded by passion) and 
power of command- In January i 66 g Azam then 
isH >cars of age was married to Jahanzeb Bonu the 
daughter of Dara Shukoh amidst the most splendid 
rejoiangs Aurongzib throughout life showed marks of 
^ceptional love to these two and to their elde^ son Bidar 
Bakht — a gallant discreet and ever successful general — 
■on all three of whom he used to lavish gifts He probably 
hoped thus to atone for his cruelty to his murdered elder 
brother Daro 

From the age of twentj two Aiam was trained in 
war and admimstradon by being sent away to govern 
provmcefl such as Multan (1676) Bfhar (1677) and Bengal 
{16/8) From the last of these he was recalled next year 
to Old his father in the Rajpot war The pnnee responded 
to the mil with his resistless ardour I^eaving Dacca on 
rath October 1679 he travelled day and night After 
midnight the pnnee entered a palki and slept in it (while 
it was being carried] His chief officers attended him by 
turns From dawn to midday he rode on horseback so 
that not more than two or three of his retinue could keep 
up with him when he arrived at the camping-gioxmd the 
rest dropped in afterwards At Patna he left ids baggage 
harem and stores with orders to follow him slowly His 
chief wife Jahanieb accompanied h im from Patna to 
Benares which was traversed m seven days But here she 
too was left behind to be escorted to Delhi while Azam 
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jincl Bidar Bakht, slenderly attended, made a rapid march 
m lifi:ht kit and reached Mandal (m Mewar) from 
Benares m twelve days, having done 140 miles 111 the last 
•daj' (i6th December 1670) Onlv twelve troopers, four 
footmen, one chobdar, one sinvevor, and two time-keepers ' 
3 iad been able to keep with him ” [M A 182 , I't St 
George Diary, 22nd October 1679 ] 

This rapid journev across the breadth of Northern 
India w'as not without adventures, one of which we 
-desenbe m the words of the Court historian “One day 
while the pnnee and Bidar Bakht were riding on bamboo 
litters, with no other escort than God, the Shah^ada felt 
ven,’’ thirsty When thev' reached a w’ell near a village, 

« water-carrier offered him a pot of water, for wdiich the 
prince gave him two gold coins The WTCtch, on seeing 
bim, thought that he was a mace-bearer of the Court 
•canning a quantity of gold coins Then he shouted 

and barred the road and rushed up threatening violence to 
the prince, who w'as about to nde past him 111 disregard 
The prince shot him through the heart with an arrow' and 
passed on with liis porters When one of his officers reached 
“the place sometime after, he recognised the arrow' as his 
master’s, cut off the villain’s head and took the arrow 
■away with himself After this incident the prince 

ordered some bits of uncoined gold and small gold coins 
as well as copper pice and kowris to be always kept in 
his pocket Nowhere was there time to cook a regular 

meal for him during his short halts, except one day at a 
qazi’s house He usually lived on dry bread and fruits 
and fried barley One day the Shahzada expressed a 
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desire for khxchti The attendants went to o seraJ cooked 
It and served it on an old used dish of wood Both 
father and son were hungry but the pnnee after iookfng 
at the dirty plate refused to taste it and passed it on to 
his son who also rejected it. The pnnee consoled him 
by saying that God willing they would get food from 
the Emperor*® own table In a few dav® [M^ 1S3 185 ] 
Thereafter Muhammad Axam commanded nn Indepen- 
dent army in Rajputana and the Deccan being his father s 
rigbthand man in these wars as Mtiaizam was too ttune 
in spmt and a failnre in all blj mfliterr Imdertakings 
In Jannary r6So when the Emperor marched towards 
Udaipur Aiam went m advance of him from the Debar! 
pass and occupied the Sisodhi capita? In March he left 
the aty with the Emperor and returned to AJmir from 
which dty he was sent to take charge of the army in the 
Chitor district reheving Akbor who was transferred to 
Afarwar (end of June} Here he was joined by Dilir Khan 
from the Deccan A veor later while Aaam was 
encamped near the RaJ-samndra lake the new Mabarana 
Jai Singh interviewed fdm and made peace with the 
Emperor through his mediation [M A ip5 *oS*»09 ] 

Soon afterwards (26th July 1681) he was married to 
Shohar Bonn (Padishah Blbi) the sister of the Bijapttr 
king Sikandar Adfl Shah 

On 3iBt July i68i Aiam was sent from Rajputana to 
the Deccan m advance of his father after being invested 
with the high title of Shah i-oif Jah (King of Exalted 
Dignity) and given many rich presents. fM^ 3 t* ] 
^ext ytoT after the Emperor himself had reache<l 
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Aurangabad, Pnnce Azam was sent southwards first to 
Ahmadnagar and then (14th June 1682) to invade Bijapur 
territorj’^ The struggle was long and desultor3’-, and he 
could aclueve nothing as his forces were insufficient for 
deahng a crushing blow at the Adil Shalu monarch)’ 
Leamng Ahmadnagar late m IMaj’-, the pnnce invaded 
Bijapur and took the city of Dhanir Then he entered 
Shambhuji’s temtory, and leavmg his vufe Jahaiizeb Banu 
with a strong Rajput guard vmder Anurudh Singh Hada, 
he advanced further into the enemy country The 
Marathas sent off one division to keep Azam engaged, 
while another came upon the Begam’s camp by rapid 
marches and threatened it m overwhelming force The 
heroic daughter of Dara Shukoh mounted her elephant 
and advanced two miles from her camp to oppose the 
enemy on the way Although Anurudh and other officers, 
as well as her eunuchs, tned to dissuade her from leaving 
the shelter of the camp, she did not listen, but urged 
them to advance, saymg, “The situation is critical Leave 
off talking and turn to the work ” 

Calhng Anurudh Singh to her elephant, she addressed 
him tn her own voice from withm her covered litter, “To 
the Rajputs the honour of the Chaghtai dynasty is equal 
to their own honour I call you my son ” Giving the 
Rajput officers some spears with her own hand, she told 
them, “If God gives us victory with this small force, 
well Otherwise you may rest assured about me , I shall 
do my work (t e , suicide to avoid capture )” Then a 
great battle was fought Nine hundred Rajputs fell on 
Anurudh’s side, and many of the Marathas also Dunng 

5 
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the fight Jahanieb contmuflUy sent her ennuchs to present 
pacLeta of betel leaf to every one of the Rajput captains 
individually in order to cheer them At last Anurudh 
Singh gained the victory though he was wounded After 
the battle she called hun to her side comforted hfm gave 
him her own necklace of pearls worth Rs. 40 ooo (a gift 
from Aurangzib) and placed it roimd his neck with her 
own hands Aiam too defeated his own opponents and 
rejoined her after some da}^ At the end of June 1683 
he was summoned by the Kmperor and arrived at 
Aurangabad from the bank of the Nira very promptly by 
mak i n g another of his favourite forced marches In light 
kit and slender escort regardless of ram mud and the 
privations of such a journey A grand welcome was 
accorded to him on his arrlvaL The whole Court was 
assembled to do him honour his overjoyed father gave 
him room in his own tent and food from his own table 
and heaped upon him jewels and other gifts, 230 ] 

Two months afterwards (20th August 1683) Axam was 
sent away to lead an army against the Bijapur frontier 
nnH after another visit to the Kmperor at the end of 
October he was transferred to the command of the basik 
district- It was probably during this interval that he 
passed nnder a temporary cloud of suspiaon 

From Ishwardas s memoirs, a rather late and partly 
traditional authority for such early events we leom that 
in 1670 iHr Khan then governor of Allahabad became a 
partisan of Prince Muhammad Azam and incited him to 
futHe plans [of rcbeUlon] and that the Kmperor piralihed 
the Khan with dismissal and attachment of his property 
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(6ib) The offiaal record is silent about the incident , 
It only mentions Mir Khan’s removal from his governor- 
ship (August 1671) without stating the reason for it 
[ill A no ] The removal could hardly have been by 
wa}’^ of punishment, as j\Iir Khan was given the more 
important viceroyalt}’- of INIalwa next 3’’ear [October 
1672, M A 120 ] This Mir Khan is better known as 
Amir Khan, the most successful Mughal governor of 
Afghanistan 

Equally mcredible is the story told by the gossip}’’ 
IManucci {Sioria do Mogor, 11 394) that Azam was arrested 
and locked up in the palace and there he remained a 
whole year getting no wine to drink, and that he was 
released after his marnage with Dara’s daughter, (which, 
as we know, took place in January 1669 ) 

Ishwardas (f 87) tells another tale of a projected 
rebellion m 1683 which probably had some element of 
truth m it, as it is mentioned by some other contemporary 
writers too He says that the prince paid a midnight visit 
to the tent of Dilir Khan, his chief general, and spent 
four hours in pnvate talk with him Spies reported the 
fact to the Emperor whose suspicion was roused, so that 
he removed the pnnce from the command of the expedi- 
tion and summoned all his oflBcers to Court Azam in 
anger resigned all his posts, disbanded his troops, and 
shut himself up in his house, refusing to see anybody 
Then the Emperor visited him and pacified his nund with 
soothmg speeches Dihr Khan took poison to avoid the 
Emperor’s wrath Bhimsen (1 180) more briefly says 
“The Emperor felt a suspicion against Prince Azam (then 
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at Aimadnagar) and stmunonad Um and DiHr Khan bnt 
they delayed coming Dflir [ell under the royal pnmsh 
ment 

Much of the above acooaat is inere bflrnr gossip We 
only know for certain that in August 1683 Muhammad 
Sadi (a son of the fAzooas Anur J 2 ian) was brought under 
arrest from A ga i n s camp to the Kmperorts and after 
some days spent in the custody of two police <^ccr8 (pro- 
bably in investigation and Ujrtvre) was thr n -im mto 
prison. [if A 237 ]• Dflir Khan died about aoth 
September by poismi as the vulgar believed and Again 
came to his father's Cocot for the second time in two 
mouths towards the end of October [M A 330 339 J 
If he was under any suspldon at the tune it must have 
been promptly removed. 

The Emperor reached Ahmadnagar m November 1683 
Aram was transferred from Naail. m the north to 
Bahadurgarh on the Bhima river in the sooth (February 
16S4) From this base he invaded Bijapur territory and 
was checked for a long tune by the brave Deccanl generol 
Sharxa Khan who is said to have inflicted a severe defeat 
on the prince s troops in August But during the earlier 
mouths of the next year (1685) Aiam penetrated into the 
south western province of Bijapur i e. Westem Kamatal. 


On 17 Sep 1681 thjj lid. Htdi (oow entiUed Jllr mua) 
the liUwan of Prince Aam wei rednetd in f»nk M 
tgMbat him (probably of extortion) bad radwd the Empcfw* 


ean. 
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and there captured Gokak, Hubli, Dharwar, Gadak, Kopal, 
and even Bankapur and Kan\ar 

When the siege of Bijapur began m April 16S5 the 
prince took post on the Tungabhadra river to prevent any 
relief coming to the enemy from the south Here he 
defeated a Bijapun attack in April He was next placed 
in supreme command of the siege, and ‘arrived before 
Bijapur fort, dismounting at the Begam Haur south of it, 
on 14th June 1685 A fortnight later he came nearer the 
citj’- and began to advance his trenches, raise gun plat- 
forms, and la}” mines 

But the Bijapiins offered an able and obstinate 
defence In addition, a severe famine broke out in the 
Mughal camp, as the roads were closed to grain convoys 
By the Maratha allies of Bijapur and the flooded streams 
“Gram sold at Rs 15 a seer, and that too m small 
quantities No food came from any side The 

soldiers were greatly weakened and many of them died ” 

Aurangzib (then at Sholapur) saw no other means of 
saving his son than to order him to retire from Bijapur 
The pnnee held a council of war, at which all his officers 
voted for a retreat But Azam had inhented from his 
father the bravery and firmness of the victor of Khajwa 
Turning to his officers he exclaimed, “You have spoken 
for yourselves Now listen to me Muhammad Azam 
and his two sons and Begam will not retreat from this 
post of danger so long as he has life left to him After 
my death His Majesty may come and order my corpse to 
be removed for burial You, my followers, may stay 
or go away as you like ” Then the council of war cned 
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out With one voice Our c^imion is the same as your 
B 3 ghness s [if 363 364 ] 

On hearing of this Spartan resolution of his son 
Aurangxib sent 5 ooo pack-oxen laden with gram undo- 
escort of Fim* Jang who snccessfnlly fonght his way to 
the fa mi shed camp before Bijapor (October 16S5) and 
thus saved the prince The Mughal position now 
improved [M A 365366 KJZ li 317] 

Aram was the leading commander at the siege of 
Bijapur though its final capitulation was negotiated by 
Finiz Jang He also joined the siege of Go^coada (16S,} 
in Its later stages and was the first Mughal general to 
enter that fort on its felL He was next employed in 
conquenug the possesfens of the late Bijapur dynasty in 
the Bombay Kamatak. Here he captured Belgaon the 
leading fort of the province (about April 16SS) which was 
named Anamnagar In honour of him [Mui 315 ] 

In December he was again sent against Shambhujl 
into the North Puna district (Chalcan) but achieved 
nothing decisive there Then when Kam Bakhsh was 
sent to the Madras Kamatak Azam was posted for 0 y«r 
(December 1691 to JJecember 1693) in the Berad country 
to overawe the chief of Wagingera. On the disastrous 
retreat of the Mughals from before Jinfi (Januarj 1693) 
Aram was pushed on to Kadapa to guard the Hue of 
cowmumcabon of this army In Madras 

Here m 1693 he had e severe illness Three jears 
earlier his physician Masum Khan had warned him tint 
he would develop dropsy unless he tool medicine rcgulirk 
followed a stnet regimen and abstained from the things 
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which caused that disease But the pnnce had paid no 
heed to his ad\uce, and in Apnl 1603 he was attacked by 
dropsy and his limbs went on swelling to an alarming 
extent His doctors plied all their art, the pnnce regulated 
his diet stnctl}^ , but it was too late, and nothing seemed 
to be able to arrest the disease As he tells the story, 
“One night all gave up the hope of my recovery and 
expected my skin to burst M}" wife, eldest son and 
daughters and some attendants of the harem, who were 
surrounding my couch, were half dozing like me, when 
the luminous vision of a man with wheat-coloured beard 
and moustaches appeared at the foot of my bed and 
facmg me said, ‘Up to this time the disease has not 
abated at all Repent sincerely, vownng never to relapse 
into sin, and God will give you quick recoverj^’ I 

repented in the terms dictated by him and immediately 
felt ease of body, and he vamshed I then awoke the 
Begam and the other people and gave them the glad news 
of my recovery By the next morning I was greatly 

relieved and nearly all the swelhng (literally, seven parts 
of it) had disappeared On the second day I 

received a letter from a darvish of Adorn that he had had 
a vision of the Khalif All,’’ who had told him ‘To-night 

* Azam was afterwards suspected of being a Shia We learn 
from Khafi Kkan (11 439) that Mustafa Khan Kashi, who had the 
greatest influence over this pnnce, was ordered by Aurangzib to 
be expelled from Azam’s camp and afterwards sent to Mecca 
On his return he lived at Aurangabad like a faqir and wrote an 
mdex to the Quran, but failed to regain the Emperor’s good 
graces Was it on a suspicion of heresy? Some of the highest 
Shia nobles of Aurangzib’s reign were in this prmce’s entourage 
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I have given the prmct (holy) dust and begged of God 
for his recovery He wtU speedily recover Have no 
doubt about it [M A 362—364 ] 

M eantim e the Emperor on hearing of his son s illneas 
had sent a pajki with glass windows to bring Wm with 
comfort and care, and his Court physician and a high 
grandee to attend on him daring the Jonmey The prince 
accompanied by two of his sons was bronght to bis 
father*s camp at Galgala on aand October As he had 
not fnlly recovered yet the Emperor wished to be both 
physician and nnrse to hrm Azam Shah was lodged In 
a tent (specially) set up for him close to the Hall of 
Private Audience The Emperor daOy visited the 

pnnce and partook of the eick diet with him and Zinat 
nnTn.sa Begam And that was the only food which these 
two took till the pnnce recovered On ajrd 

December Muhammad Aram (on recovery) came to the 
PtTvate Audience Chamber sat down before the Emperor 
end thus filled him with gladness [Af A 361 — 363 J 
After he had (ally regained bis health there was much 
feasting and alms-giving Efis chief officer* spent much 
out of thdr own pockets In celebrating tbeir be^o^■ed 
master^s escape from death His Begam sent Rs. 60 000 
as a present to Najaf and Karbala One lath and twenty 
thousand Rnpees were distribated to the poor of Mecca 
Medina and other holy places. The impetinl phvsician 
was given a purse of 3 ooo gold pieces and a promotion 
of one thousand in rank besides many presents. 

This illness endeared him BtUl more to his father 
For over two years afterwards Azam was kept nt Court 
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In 16S7 IVIua/zam (or Shah Alam), the eldest surxnv- 
ingr son of Anranp7tb, had been thrown into prison for 
secret ncKohations wnth the enemj at the siege of 
Golkonda The disgrace of this pnnce had been 
IMuhammad A7ani’s opportunity, and he had been con- 
fidently looking forw'ard to being piibliclv declared heir 
to the throne But in 1694, Aurangzib decided to release 
Shah Alam from prison and appoint him again to a pro- 
mncial \nceroyalt3^ and the command of an arm}' This 
was a set back to A7am’s ambitious hopes, and he w'as 
at no pams to conceal his anger and disappointment at 
the elevabon of his nval It was the popular belief m 
the camp, and w'as probably also the apprehension of the 
Emperor, that A7am in his despair of getting the succes- 
sion would either make a sudden attack upon his elder 
brother or even nse in rebellion against his father 

In this connection Khafi Khan tells the following 
charactenstic story (11 407 — 410) — "Wild rumours W'ere 
spread by idle talkers through the impenal camp that 
Pnnce Azam Shah W'anted to attack his father and pro- 
claim his own independence, while babblers m the prince’s 
camp expressed the belief that the Emperor would arrest 
Azam by surpnse But Aurangzib wrote to Azam inviting 
him to meet him on a huntmg tnp with only an escort 
of 400 or 500 troopers and his two sons He ordered a 
small hunting tent to be pitched outside on a low ground 
where his army would be out of sight , at the same time 
the provosts of the army were directed not to let the 
common people and sight-seers assemble there On 
reachmg this tent, the Emperor agam sent to Azam to say 
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that the place of encampment waj too small and there- 
fore he should not bring more than 300 troopers with him. 
M soon as the prince had started vdth this escort, a fresh 
order reached him to bring onlv 200 men then when 
he had advanced a few steps another message brought by 
a slave reduced the prince a escort to a hundred Orders 
of this nature came m rapid succession tiU at last when 
the prince arrived near the tent, the slave Jamal brought 
the Emperoris message The game that baa been driven 
up for being shot might take fright as the crowd is too 
large and the field too narrow Don t bring with your 
self more than three eqneries but send the rest awav 

WTicn A tarn Shah with his sons Wala Jah end Ala 
Tabar amved near the Emperor and the last mentioiied 
bad a [loaded] musket with lighted match m his hand 
the marshals so managed the thmg that only two eguenes 
could enter the place so that there was no eqnery to 
hold the horse of Ala Tabar In these drctimstances the 
colour left the face of Aram Shah and he felt Mmsrlf 
about to perish In the snare of calamity and then ilukhtar 
Khan conveyed to him the order that the three should 
come leaving their arms outside This alarmed the prince 
still more Mukhtar Khan tried to reaasnre hnn and led 
him in At the interview Aram according to etiquette, 
walked round the Emperor twice, and presented naear 
and ntsar (proiritiatory alms) to him Anraugiib in 
extreme love elapsed him tighUy in his embrace handed 
his own musket to the prince, and asked him to fire it 
at the game Then he bronght him to the prayer room 
[of the tent] ordered him to ait down and professing to 
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feel hot and uncomfortable asked how the prince was 
feeling 

“As it was rumoured that the prince had put on 
armour of mail under his vest, the Emperor asked for a cup 
of argaja (scent), and on the pretext of givmg him ease 
and cooling his body, ordered him to take off his coat, 
and rubbed the essence on his bod}’^ ! Next, he un- 
sheathed his sword, which he had laid down before his 
throne, praised it saying that it had come to him from 
Babar’s time, and handed it to prmce Azam The pnnce’s 
hand began to shake ! After due courtesy, he examined 
the sword and wished to return it to his father , but the 
Emperor graciously presented it to him, and addressed 
him a few words full of preaching and advice, hinting 
that he had set the pnnce free after gettmg him into his 
claws, and that as the piTnce’s family had heard of the 
intennew and were sunk into the greatest anxietj'^ and 
despair for his safety, he ought to depart soon Then he 
sent Azam away unth a robe of honour and jewels It 
IS said that so long as the news of the pnnce getting (his 
father’s) leave to return did not reach them, Jam Begam 
[Jahanzeb Banu] his favourite unfe, and other Beganis 
and sen^auts of his harem, being filled mth utter despair, 
were wailing and lamenting, and when they heard of his 
liberation from such a danger the colour returned to tlieir 
faces A storj^ runs that uhenever any letter wntten b}* 
the Emperor reached Azam, of which the purport had 
not been previousl}' notified to him by his Court-agent, 
the pnnce from the time of nding out to welcome the 
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farvuin on the way to that of reading its contents used 
to so tremble at heart that the natural colour left his 
cheeks • 

Shah Alam became fully free in May 1695 Btrt his 
^’^to^hon to full rank, and power could not be effected 
unthout some sort of conflict with Us rival, which 
however was cut short by AurangjJb s imperious authority 
and force of character We narrate the incident in the 
words of the ofBcial historian Mustad Khan- 

On the day of Id ul fitr (5tb Mhv 1695) the Emperor 
wns to go with all his sons to pray m the grand mosque 
at Bijapur where he was then staying As the eldest son 
always ats on the right band of His Majesty and during 
Shah Alam s captivity hb younger brother Aram had been 
given this seat of honcFtir the eldest prince now asked, 
^ftiat IS your Majesty’s order about mv rightful position 
on the day of Id f Aurangiib replied Go to the Idgah 
before my cortege and yon will sit cai my right hand 
Ife did BO When the nuperial party reached the steps 
of the mosque Shah Alam advanced, met the Emperor 
and kissed his toes. His Majesty after shaking hands 
with him took his left hand in Us own right, and entered 
the mosque Thus the eldest prince was placed on the 


I find It difflcnlt to date tlri* Inddent Accordteg to Khafi 
Khan it happened while Awn w« by order marching 
Budupto- toward* Waglnger. pwilng the Imperial c*^ ^ 

way That conld not hare been to 1694 or 1695. * *tory 

il 467 refers to another event. 
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right of the Emperor Azam, who was walking behmd, 
touched the sleeve of his elder brother, as a sign to him 
to move away and make room for him on the Emperor’s 
right It caught His Majesty’s eyes With his right hand 
he grasped the skirt of Azam and dragged him away to 
his left When the prayer was over, and the Uiahb 

ascended the pulpit [to proclaim the Emperor’s titles], 
Aurangzib rose from his seat, holding the hand of Azam, 
and went out by the second gate, making a signal to 
Shah Alam to issue with his sons through the third gate ” 

[M A 372 , Stona 11 318-319 ] 

This was done to avert an armed collision between' 
the two pnnces or their retainers Manucci (n 465) 
mentions how m 1680 Azam had made a pubhc scene at 
Ajmir by trying to take precedence of his brother by 
force "Shah Alam was gomg to audience Close to a 
bridge he saw the tram of Azam pushing in great haste 
in the hope of passmg over first, and fully resolved on 
resistance if they met any one Shah Alam, from 
prudence or tunidity, ordered his people to halt 

and yield free passage to his brother, Azam The latter, 
takmg no notice of him, with much haughtmess and 
making his horse cun^et, passed the first without paying 
any attention or avihty to his elder brother For 

this reason, when the king sends one pnnce to any 
provmce to supersede another, one goes by one route and 
the other issues forth by another, escorted by Court mace- 
bearers with gold maces Great care is taken that they 
do not encounter each other, m order to avoid any mishap 
or any fresh outbreak ” 
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Two days after sending away Shah Aiam to Norfhem 
India the Emperor broke tip his camp ontside Bijapnr 
and soon afterwards (aist May 1695) reached Brahtnapun 
on the Bhima where he was to live for the next four 
years and winch his pious real renamed IilampuH 
Muhammad Aram accompanied him Aurangrib was so 
strict in enforcing regnlationa that the orcnit of Aram 5 
camp was reduced by his command to the area of 
Auranjrrlb a own before his accession to the throne 
iJf A 373 ] 

Early m 1696 after the disasters to Qasjm Khan and 
Himmat Khan at the hands of the Marathas in the 
Chittaldurg- distnct, while Bldar Beiht was sent to restore 
imperial prestige there Atam was moved back to Pedgaoa 
[Bahadnrgarh] to guard the Mughal rear [JWd 380 ] 

At last after more than fonr years stay at Xslamptul 
Aurangrib set out m person (October 1699) to capture the 
great forts of Maharashtra At his snnunons A ra m left 
Pedgnon joined him at Itfiraj (roth November) and 
accompanied htm daring the sieges of Sataxa and Rwli 
which fell in April and June 1700 respectively The 
■qiladar of Satara made his sabmission through the media 
tion of the prince and therefore the conquered fort was 
newly named after him Amosh tara [Mji 43 i ] Parll 
too capitulated through him 

The imperifll army began its return march from Parli 
on 2ist Jtme amidst Indescribable hardships The nvers 
and nolflj were in high flood the incessant rain turned 
the roads mto muddy bogs all transport animals had 
perished and as the Coart historian humorously describes 
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it, “the g^’-psies of the army had to load their household 
goods on the backs of their fowls ” It took them three 
daj’-s’ marching to cover ten miles In this wa}^ the}’^ 
reached Bhushangarli, some 70 miles from Park, in 35 da3’’S 
From this place the Emperor sent Azam mth his con- 
tingent to Khandesh and Malwa to give rest to his war- 
worn soldiers and refresh their exhausted mounts [Ibtd 

429 ] 

W^en encamped at Dhar (m Malwa) the prmce 
received an order (July 1701) to go to Gujrat as its 
governor, under whom the lately annexed State of 
Marw'ar also had been placed some 3’-ears ago Before 
giving him this post, Aurangzib correctly hits off his 
son’s character in a letter to his wazir, “Shujaet Elhan 
(the late governor of Gujrat) is dead A subahdar should 
be selected for that provmce Pnnce Ahjah (t e Azam), 
desires the post If he does not play the r 61 e of an 
Emperor’s son he can do the work better than others It 
may be given to him 

Azam arrived at Ahmadabad, the seat of his govern- 
ment, on 14th November, 1701, and lived there for nearly 
five years Large numbers of letters written to him by 

* Ruqat 118 The same estimate of Azam’s character is made 
by Aurangzib in another letter — “Muhammad Azam Shah has 
done better work than others If he does not play the Padishah- 
zada, good and suitable performance of tasks wull come out of his 
hands Send him gold-embroidered robes, a khilat, a sword, 

a horse and a farman and summon him to my presence 

Soothing his wise mind is really domg my own work’’ [I-O-L 
MS 3301, f 33 b ] 
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Aoranpiib duridp this period have been presented and also 
the (laiJ\ newsletters of the pnnee a court for two >'ear3 
rrora these wc leam only administrative details and they 
h«\*c been woven with some other pieces of information 
into one chapter of All Muhammad Khan s Persian btstory 
of Gajrat entitled the Affraffylhmadf fl 546-357) In 
Apnl T703 the pronnee of Ajmir u-as added to the pnnee s 
charge fBf A 473] 

The viceroy of Cuinrt held an important and very 
difficult office he had to watch the frontier carefnlly for 
roriwr Maratha bonds, who made frtqvtsit dashes into 
that proWnce Ihrotiffh the broken country of Jhabua and 
the #jap in the Western Ghats near Nandraixtr The 
eternal struRpic ^th these elusive freebooters seems to 
boAT TTom him out as the foUomng incident shows — 

The Emperor learnt from the newsletter of the pro- 
vince of Gujrat that Janajl Dalvi a Maratha genera] had 
robbed some traders on the road to Surat and that on the 
matter bciUR reported to the pnnee be had remarked Tt 
has taken place within the limits of the faujdan of Amanat 
Khan collector of Surat it does not concern me, 
Auningzib wrote across the sheet m anger Heduce 
Aram 9 nmk by 5 000 and take from him the value of what 
the traders have lost Bravo for your princeahip 
that you consider yourself lower than Amanat Kh an I In 
my lifetime you have a claim to inherit my &ipire why 
then do you not mate Amanat Khan a sharer of your 
heritage? [Anecdoift $31] 

Early in lyoj a great sorrow ftH on Azam and 
darkanad the remaindar of hia Hfa HU balovdd wUa 
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Jahan/eb Banu Begam (popularlj’- called Jam Begam), a 
daughter of Dara Shukoh and the nursling of the saintly 
Jahanara, died of an abscess in the nght breast The 
French doctor, ISIons Martin, had proposed that the 
patient should be examined hy one of his female relatives 
then living in Delhi, (evidently an Indo-Portuguese 
Christian woman) who was skilled in surgerj^ [haziqa), 
so that he might prescnbe medicines according to her 
report But the Begam refused to be examined by 
a woman who drank wine, lest her body should be defiled 
by her touch ' The disease lingered on for two 3 ears and 
then she died in great pain Two lakhs of Rupees were 
spent m furnishing the corpse, distributing alms, and 
despatchmg the coffin to Delhi for bunal there in the ceme- 
tery of the saint Qutb-uddin Bakhtiari Her princely 
husband’s mourmng for her is only paralleled in Mughal 
histor3’- by that of Shah Jahan for his Miimtaz Mahal or 
of Dara for his Nadira Banu (the mother of this lad}^ 
Azam Shah was heartbroken at being left lonely of his 
life-long companion He was now 52, and had only two 
5’’ears more to hve He gave up hearing music and attend- 
ing dances, though he had been very fond of them 
from his youth upwards Has wife’s property reverted 
to him, but he would not touch it , he gave away her 
jewels to their son Bidar Bakht and the other effects to 
their daughter Najib-unnisa [M A 494, 495] 

The Emperor had by this time grown very old and 
his death might happen any day Azam, therefore, beg- 
ged to be allowed to come to his presence, alleging that 
the climate of Gujrat did not agree with him, and that 
6 
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n fever had made him 50 Tveat that he conld not otter 
words ' AunidBxIb was too suspldons of his sons and 
ofraid lest they should Imitate Us conduct to his own 
father fn Shah Jahon s old age He wrote back to Aiam 
*I too bad begged for the same thing f rom my father 
during his illness fon the eve of the war of succession) 
ond he had replied to me that the wmd of every place 
IS congenial to men circept the tvind of evS I 

[K K ii 541 Anecdoifj ^24] 

Bat Azam contmaed pressing his request, and at last 
the old man yielded l^eavlng Gnjrat (asth November 
2"05) in charge of one of his servants pending the arrival 
of the next subahdar Ibraium Khan from Kashmir the 
prince started for bis father's camp at Ahmadnagar where 
he arrived on a5th March 1706 and continued to live with 
him till the February of next >enr [M A 51a Afiraf 

1. 357 ] 

When the unmistakable approoch of death ■warned 
Aurangxib that he must send his two sons far away from 
his bedside if he wished to avert a bloody avfl war 
bet ween them Immediately after his death or even before 
he closed his eyes he issued his orders add on 5th Febm 
ary 1707 Batrbah was sent off to Bijspur his 

viceroyalty and on the nth Azam ■was despatched to 
iffliwa 

The Emperor an old man of ninety ,was now left 
alone on his deathbed He wrote the following pathetic 
letter to A z am 

Peace be on you I 
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“Old age has arrived and weakness has grown strong, 
strength has left my limbs I came alone and am going 
away a stranger I know not who I am and what I have 
been domg The days that have been spent except in 
austerities have left only regret behind them I have not 
at all done any (true) government of the realm or cherishing 
of the peasantry 

“I/ife, so valuable, has gone away for nothmg The 
Master has been m my house, but my darkened eyes do 
not see His splendour Tife lasts not , no trace is left 
of the days that are no more , and of the future there is 
no hope 

“My fever has departed, leavmg only the skin and 
husks behmd it My son Kam Bakhsh, though gone 
to Bijapur, is near me And you are nearer even than 
he Dear Shah Alam is farthest of all Grandson 
Muhammad Azim has, by order of the Great God, arrived 
near Hmdustan (from Bengal) 

All the soldiers are feelmg helpless, bewildered, and 
perturbed like me, who havmg chosen to leave my Master, 
am now m a state of trepidation Unsteady hke quicksilver, 
they reahse not that we have our Lord Father (ever with 
us) I brought nothmg with me (mto the world), and am 
carr5ang away with me the fruits of my sms I know not 
what punishment will fall on me Though I have strong 
hopes of His grace and kindness, yet m view of my acts 
anxiety does not leave me MTien I am partmg from my 
ownself, who else would remam to me'? (Verse) 
Whatever the wind may he 
I am launching my boat on the water 
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TJmnph tJte I ord Chcrishcr wilJ present: H/s slares 
)ct form the point of view of tlie outer world it is also 
the «Int\ of mv sous to tee that CJod s creatures and 
Muslims ma> not be unjustly slain 

Cno\n to mi f^ranthon Bahadur (i c Bidar Baiht) 
in> p^rtiUk blessint: At the time of fioiofr awaj I do not 
fc him the <lesife of mettinf: remains (unsatisfied) 
TlioiiRh the l)e<:3ni w as can be seen aflflicted vsdth fpicf 
let Otvl IS tJie master of hearts Shortness of sight bears 
BO Other fnul than disappointment 
rarewelM forewdll farewell! • 

Arom had left Abmadoagax on ulh Febrnaiy but 
knoutng that bis father s death was a matter of a few day^ 
onlv he marched rerj slowly halting on alternate days, 
end had gone od 1 > 40 miles when on aist Febniary 170/ 
he received news of Aarangzib s death the day before. 
He immediately rode baci to Ahmadcagar and amved 
there in the night of the aaod 

Hove Prince "Mubaimnad Aram boned Ins father and 
then crowned himself Emperor and set oot for Northern 
India to seize Agra and Delhi and fight his elder brother 
Bahadur Shah and how he fell {8th June 1707) with his- 
sons in the Imttle of Jojau (some 16 miles »mth west of 
Agra) hfl\-e been fuUj described m Irsdne s Lattr Uughais 
Vd I chapter i 

In July 16S3 an inadent happened in which Aram 

TransUted by me fron: Br Mrueran Addl 36240 The rcimioii 
grren lo the lltlajgiapbed boiar edition o£ the h»a been. 

rt)ecttd. 
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proved by bis cool courage tbat he was a true son of 
Aurangzib, who bad faced a furious elephant uuthout 
flinching when he was a lad of fifteen only Azam was 
coming by command from the bank of the Nira nver to 
the Emperor’s Court at Aurangabad In the evening 
when he was approachmg the city on horseback, an ele- 
phant of Fath Jang Khan turned wild, charged the troops, 
and came upon the prince himself Azam shot an 
arrow at it, but it came rushing on As his horse began 
to shy, he dismounted, faced the elephant on foot, and 
slashed at its trunk, with his sword His retinue, who 
had scattered at the first alarm, now ralhed, came to the 
spot, and put the beast to death [M A 230 ] A here- 
ditary ofldcer named Mir Baddhu’*' had shown the greatest 
courage m tummg the elephant back from the prmce, but 
he declined the robe of honour offered to him by the 
Emperor, saymg "I have merely done the duty of a 
khdnazdd (hereditary slave) Why should I accept wages 
for It?” [Ruqat-uAlamgin, No 24 , Ishwardas, 84b ] 

The collection named Ahkam-t-Alamgm, ascribed to 
Hanud-ud-din Khan Bahadur, gives eight ver3’- interesting 
anecdotes, characteristic of both father and son, in which 
Azam figures (Nos 17-24 of my translation, Anecdotes 
of Aurangzib) 

The Ruqat-i-Alamgiri contains 64 letters (Nos 8-71) 
written by order of Aurangzib to Azam and ii letters 

* It appears from the context that ]\Iir Baddhu was Azam’s 
foster-brother If his mother’s name i\as Zahida Banu, then she 
must have been Azam’s wet-nurse 
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(No 3 76-86) addressed by the Emperor to Bidar Balbt 
There are importaixt references to Azam m severa] other 
letters m this volume and also in the extremely rare col 
lection AaliTnai i-Aurangxib of which the only complete 
manuscript is m Rampor From the following letters of 
Aorangxlb we get a vivid idea of his attitude towards his 
sons 

To Asad Khan (the waxir) — Convey Kam ThihhOi 
Ignorant of affaiiB, to the house of Muhammad Axam Shah 
and mate him beg his brother s pardon so as to reconcile 
the two [Ruqai No no ] 

To H a mi d ud-dln Khan — Some days ago Shah i 
Alijah (i e Azam) told me that three men are hts deadly 
enemies namely Hamid ud-dln Khan Amir Khan and 
Mtmim Khan I answered Amir Khan has a good nature 
and ia no man a enemy Nor probably is Khan Hamid 
As for Munim Khan his character is unknown to this 
oppressed fool The Lord God has Himself arranged for 
both [the first two] by granting them life Why are you 
negligent about your oran condition ? Alas I alas 1 
[Br Mus Addl 26240 p loi 102 ] 

To Asad Khun — 'From the letter of a friend I learn 
that Mnhammad Axam has posted his own servants on the 
royal highway to convey news by relays of horses (dak 
chauki ) What does It mean when newsletters [from my 
Court] are reaching him [regularly] ? It is surprising that 
he has not reported this action to me ProbaWy his brain 
did not come to hls aid Write to him to icmo\e this 
pnvate innovation which be has set up on the roads or 
else I shall do so [Ruqat No 96 ] 
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But, on the ^^hole, Aurangzib cherished the greatest 
affection and felt the least contempt for Azam among all 
his sons It IS a pleasant surpnse to find Aurangzib, who 
has been well called "the wearj’’ Titan" and "the sour old 
Puntan”, relaxing in a letter to Azam and even composing 
a set of doggerel verses in Persian to describe to him the 
sorry condition of the imperialists at the siege of Satara 
We give the first of these below 

"To my son Alijah — Fort Satara has been 
renamed Azam iara Play the music of rejoiang and 
recall to I'our memoiy’- the words of your childhood, 
namely Dabajt dliun dhuu No 43 ] 
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the KEAfESrS OF AURANGZIB 

~ Gat fa these cases 
We still have jndifment here that Tve but teach 
Bloody iostmctions which bdng taught return 
To plague th Inventor this even handed ;Dstice 
Comnien«Js th ingredients of onr poisem d chalice 
To our own Ups — Macbtlh 

We all know that the Emperor Anrangzib gained the 
throne by deposing his fotfaer and murdering hia brothers 
Bat It 18 not so welt known that an exactly similar fate 
threatened him m r6Sr when his fourth son Muhamniad 
Akbar made an attempt to seize his throne. When m 
June 165S Aurangzib imprisoned his ftther m Agra fort 
Shah Johan wrote to him Won have treated your lovmg 
father in this way May not tout sons too treat yon in 
the same manner? To this w ar ning Aurangxib had 
replied with the confident self nghteonsness of the 
Pharisee ^ell nothing happens without God s wilL 
Every one from God a return according to his inten 
tions and as my motives arc good I believe that I s ha l l 
never meet with anything but good (from my sons.) 
But Shah Johan proved a true prophet the Nemesis of 
Aurangzib came in the person of Muhammad Akber 
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This prince was bom at Aurangabad on nth Septem- 
ber 1657 As his mother Dilras Bami Begam of the Persian 
royal blood died within a month of his birth, he was 
regarded by all his family with that peculiar tenderness 
which such ^'Oimg orphans always excite m Indian homes 
As his father wrote to him long afterwards, “God be 103’- 
witness that I have loved 3’’oii more than my other sons ” 
His sister Zebunmsa, 17 3 ears his senior, doted on him 
like a mother and controlled his household even after he 
had married and reared a famil3’^ After serving for short 
terms as governor of Malwa and Multan, Akbar was given 
a very important command in the Rajput war that broke 
out in 1679 

On loth December, 1678, Maharajah Jaswant Singh 
of Jodhpur died in the imperial sennee at Jammd in 
Afghanistan The Emperor immediately seized Jodhpur 
and sent an army into Marwar to bnng it under his direct 
rule The deceased Maharajah’s property in the fort of 
Siwana was ordered to be confiscated His undowed 
queens delivered two sons on reaching Labor m February, 
1679, and then proceeded to Delhi intending to return to 
Jodhpur Aurangzib sold the kingdom of Marwar to 
Jaswant’s nephew Indra Singh (26 May 1679), destroyed 
the temples of Jodhpur, and ordered the cartloads of idols 
brought from the cit3'' to be flung down in the cavalry^- 
square of the imperial Court and under the steps of the 
Jama Masjid to be trodden on by the Muslims From 2nd 
April the jaziya or poll-tax was reimposed on the non- 
Muslims in order, as the oflicial history of the reign 
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Rsscrta to spread the law of Islam and to overthrow the 
pmctlces of the infidels (Masir i Alarngiri 171—177) 
At Delhi the leading Rathor adherents of Jaswant, — 
Durgadaa, Ranchhordas and Raghnnath Bhatti — contl 
nued to urge the Emperor to allow Jaswant s surviving 
Infant Afit Singh — the other having died in the mean 
time — to go home and declare him as the heir of Marwar 
Bat Aurangifb (isth July) ordered the baby prince to be 
seleed ond confined in the prison of Nnrgarh The RSthor 
escort offered a most heroic resistance to the arrest and 
their leaders by successively saenfiemg themselves and 
their devoted fcilowers in rearguard actions, earned AJit 
Singh away in safety to Jodhpur (asrd July) after taflin 
tflining a r unning fight With the Mughal eimy for some 
days. One of the Rams was hilled to save her from 
capture 

The Rathor ministers immediately got possession of 
Jodhpur The Mughal faujdcT of that place and the 
faineant Riijah Indra Singh were dismissed by the 
Emperor for incompetence. Mughal armies now marched 
into Rajputana to wrest Jodhpur from the Rathors The 
Emperor hitn^^lf went to Afmlr {25th September) to be 
near the seat of war Prince Akbar accompanied him 
and moved In advance with the vanguard Maharana Raj 
Singh of Udaipur having taken up the cause of the orphan 
heir of Jodhpur the imperial army started from AJmir 
(30th November) to pumah him Pnnee Atbar entered 
UdaJpnr (m January 1680) after its evacuation by the 
jlaliarana Mewar was rava^rd by the Mu^ials and 176 
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temples were destroyed at Udaipur and its environs, besides 
63 others in Clutor {i\Iasir-i-AIamf:^ii, 1S3-18S) The war 
dratrged on for some time In this \iar, Prince Ahbar 
commanded the Mughal vanguard, and at first gained 
some MCtones through his able lieutenants Tahawwur 
Fhan and Say\id Hasan Ah Khan But when posted in 
the Chitor district, he suffered successivelj’’ heavy losses 
bj’ surpnse attacks on the part of Maharana Raj Singh 
The Emperor in anger transferred him to "Marwar (26th 
June, 16S0), where he fought languidly against the 
Rajputs for some time longer, but in the end formed a 
treasonable plot vith the enemy to depose his father and 
crown himself ' 

The Emperor had been staying at Ajmir, the bulk of 
his armj being detached under Akbar On 7th January, 
1681, he received the startling news that Prince Akbar 
had rebelled "at the instigation of the Rathors and some 
traitors among the impenal servants,” issued a manifesto 
signed by four mullas deposing Aurangzib for having 
violated the laws of Islam, and proclaimed himself 
Emperor, and was planning to attack his father who was" 

* For tliese defeats Akbar apologised to the Emperor (c i6- 
June) thus "For shortage of words and sense my tongue can- 
not e'sipress even a particle of the shame that has visited this- 
beginner in the school of practical work and the pain that 
oppresses the heart of this learner of the alphabet of understanding 
affairs, in consequence of the astonishing movements and activity 
of the infidels Venly, I have erred through human frailty and" 
my inexperience, for which I crave pardon ” [Abad-i-Alamglri^ 
f 270b ] 
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9 ltaiderl> pruarded But loyal officers made forced marches 
to join the Emperor who boldlj issued from Ajmir and 
reached Dorillioh (lo miles southwards) on the 15th 
Akbar too amved within three miles of the place and 
encamped for the night The battle was fixed for the next 
morning But at night Tahawwur Khan (surnamed 
Padishah Quli Khon) the chief adnser of Atbar came to 
the Emperor s Court at the Invitation of his father in law 
a loyal officer As he declined to tate off his arms before 
entering the Emperor s tent there was an altercation with 
the courtiers then he turned to go beck but was beaten 
to death by the imperial guards Anrangxib also sent a 
false letter to Akbar and contrived that it should fall into 
the hands of the Rajputs In it he praised the pnnee for his 
success in pretending to rise in rebellion in order to deceive 
the Rajputs and bring them easily within the clutches of 
the imperial army 1 

The Rajput leaders on intercepting this letter went 
to Akbar for an explanatiou but could not see him os he 
was then sleeping The journey of Padishah Qnli Khan 
to the imperial camp doubled their suspicion of a trap 
having been laid against them the vast Rajput army 
melted away during the night and Aurangzib was saved J 
Kext morning (i6th January) Akbar woke to find himself 
utterly deserted and he fled from his camp leaving his 
family and children behind Durgndas returned to him 
when the truth became known two days later The 
Emperor's severest chastisement fell upon the rebel s 
partisans Three muUas who had given Akbar a /aiaw in 
favour of deposing Auraugrib were caught and punished 
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thus they were taken barefooted to the top of Bithli hill 
and dragged donn its side, led to the qa/i’s house and 
given some stripes with a lash, then taken up to the top 
of the hill barefooted and forced to run down to the base 
again This was to be repeated throughout the day , at 
sunset thei’^ were to be chained and thrown into prison 

Later, a newsletter from the Deccan brought the 
report that Akbar had effected his escape there bj dis- 
guising himself as a Rajput, — shawng his beard off, 
grow'ing moustaches, and hanging pearls from his ears 
a la Rajptd “On heanng this the Emperor grew' angrj^ 
put his beard into his mouth, and began to chew' it” • 
He censured all the imperial officers in the Deccan for 
failing to stop Akbar f Jaipur Records, 3 ] In all 
official papers the pnnee was ordered to be designated as 
Akbar-i-abiar (the Worst) and Baghi (the Rebel ) 

After passing some months in Marw'ar and Mewar," 
incessantlj’-* hunted by the imperial forces, Akbar at last 
fled to the Deccan under the escort of the faithful 
Durgadas, crossing the Narmada on gth Maj', 1681, and 
passing by way of Burhanpur, Talnair and Baglana into 
Shambhuji’s territory (i June) A very amusing corre- 
spondence was now earned on between father and son, 
Aurangzib professing the greatest love and forgiveness for 
Akbar and that prince tauntmg the Emperor in scathing 
terms and doggerel verses for his administrative failure 
and claiming that in rebelling against his father he was^ 

* The Rajput war and the wanderings of Akbar have been 
desenbed m detail in my History vf Aurangzib, Vol III 
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-onU following a course Banctl6e<i by the example of 
AuranRilb himself! I translate it here 

Accounts vary as to the treatment of AVKar by 
Shambhujl Khafi Khan says that he was at first well 
received and lodged In a place six mfles [25 miles] from 
Raigarh but that afterwards he was treated with scant 
'Courtesy and allowed too small a pension for the support 
■of his followers Bhlmsen on the other hand says that 
Shambhu gave the refugee a royal welcome and a hljeral 
allowance But the fact is clear from the prince s letters 
that Akber tned to play the Padishah m his exile while 
Shambhu stood on his own dignity and could never forget 
that the self styled Eruperor of DdhJ was really a beggar 
living on his bounty Besides Akber was ever haunted 
by the fear that the Maratha Court would make terms 
with the Imperial Govemment by delivering him up to 
his fatheris vengeance At last, in search of a securer 
haven Akber left Shambhu went to the Portuguese pos- 
sessions on the Bombay coast and thence took ship for 
Persia in January 1687 His life and correspondence when 
in Shambhujl s kingdom have been fully treated in my 
History of Aurangrib vol IV and essays m Maratha 
history 

I — AuJiAyfOzrB to his son Mtthaioiad Axbaju* 

Muhammad Akbar my son I close to my heart a piece 
of my liver [as it were] dear as my Iife--be assured of 
and exalted with my sincere kindneas and know 

The following lettwi h*Te been trmiUted from Pertl*n ^ 

No 71 erf the Roy*l A«Utfc Sodety^a Ubtmiy (London) n>e 
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God be my witness, that I held you dearer and more 
beloved than all my other sons But you, through your 
own ill-luck, were tempted by the deception and stratagem 
of the Rajputs, those Satans m a human shape, to lose 
your portion of the wealth of Paradise and to become a 
wanderer m the hill and wilderness of Misfortune What 
remedy can I contrive and what help can I give? My 
heart became plunged mto extreme sorrow and gnef when 
I heard of your present miserable condition of anxiety, 
perplexity, rum and wretchedness Nay more, life itself 
tasted bitter to me , what need I say of other thmgs? 
Alas * a thousand tunes alas • leavmg out of your sight 
your [legitimate] pnde of rank and majesty as a prince 
and Emperor’s son, you m your simplicity took no pity on 
your own [extreme] youth , you showed no regard for 
your wives and children, but m the most wretched condi- 
tion thre’^ [them] mto the captivity of those beast-lookmg 
beast-hearted wicked Rajputs > And you are roaming m 
all directions like a polo ball, now nsmg, now falhng, now 
fleeing ’ 

As the Universal Father has planted m aU fathers’ 
bosoms affection for their sons, I do not, in spite of the 
heavy sms you have committed against me, wish that 
you should meet with the due pumshment of your 
deeds — {Verses) 


first two of them also occur, uith many variants of reading, in 
the Bengal Asiatic Soaety’s Ms F 56, the hthographed Zahir-itl- 
insha, and a Persian Ms belonging to me 
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Tvcn though the son may be a heap of ashes 

His father and mother regard him as collyrinm for their 

eyes/ 

Let nhat Is past, be past! Now if you are so gmded by 
Fortune as to repent of your improper deeds you may wait 
on me at any place that you like the pen of forgiveness 
will be drawn across the pages of your boot of errors and 
offences and such favours and grace will be shown to 
you as you have not conceived in your nrind and all 
>oiir troubles and hardships will be compensated for 
Although the granting of my favours does not depend 
upon your presenting yourself before me yet as the cup 
of }’onr disgrace has fallen from above it is proper that 
you should come to my presence even once to remove the 
shame of evfl repute from yourself Jaswant the chief 
of Rajputs assisted and joined Dara Shutoh [but that 
pnnee] met with nothing save hmniliaticm and reverses 
m consequence Know for certain [that the same will be 
your fate too ] Providence befriend you 1 God make It 
your lot to follow the right path 


n Muhahmad Akbar to the Emperor Auranoub. 

The petition of the humWcst of sous Mohammad 
Akbar who performs oU the necessary ceremonies of 
adoration and devotion submission and obedience, and 
like an atom lays the following before your Majesty the 
centre of adomtirin and the holiest shrine of this world 
and the next — 

The roval letter which in a spirit of gradonsness to 
slaves had been addresed to this the humblest of sons. 
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arrived at the happiest of times and the best of places I 
laid that auspicious celestial disc on the crown of my head, 
and rubbed its white portion into m}^ eyes like light and 
its black portion like collynum, and illuminated my heart 
and eyes by reading its gracious contents I submit a 
short commentary on all matters which have flowed from 
your pen, so full of advice and graciousness, — which 
[commentary], as Truth is the essence of a matter, will 
not be far [from appropnate] m proportion as it approaches 
Justice 

Your Majesty has wntten with your gem-showenng 
pen, “I have loved this son above all my other sons, but 
he through his own ill-luck has lost his share of [my] great 
wealth and thrown himself mto the tempest of thought- 
lessness ” Hail, Lord of the mner and outer worlds ! 
Just as it is the duty of a son to seek the satisfaction 
of his father and devote himself to his father’s service, 
so, too, it IS an obhgation and duty on the part of the 
father to bnng up all his sons and attend to their mter- 
ests, matenal and moral, and their rights God be 
praised, that I have not hitherto failed m any way m 
rendenng all the devotion of a son How can I narrate 
in detail all the favours and graces of your Majesty, 
of which I cannot write about even one m a thotisand or 
a few out of many? The care and protection of the 
younger son is everywhere and always the paramount 
aim of [all] great fathers But your Majesty, contrary 
to the practice of the world, has shown small regard for 
all your younger sons and honoured your eldest son 
with the title of Shah [Alam], and appointed him as your 

7 
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heir In wbfll [code] of justice aiid equity can we enter 
this net? All sons have equal claims to the property 
of Iheir folher Under whot rule of the Holy Law and 
Faith can one [son] be exalted and the others thrown 
dm\n Although the True Emperor is another 
In whose administration when and why^ have no 
jurisdiction and the raising or overthrowing [of kings] 
belongs to Him of luminous splendour —yet, [bow does 
such partiaiitj consist with] vour ilajesty's devotkm to ^ 
the Canon Law love of the ri^teoos pith spiritual 
insight and regard for truth, which are known and 
manifest to the world and its ihautfes, [&s is proved by 
Shah Johan s verses on your ilajesty m youth] {Vtrst) 
UTiora will he wish for as a friend 

and to whom will his heart mdice ? 
Verily the guide and teacher of this path [of rebelllan 
against a reigntog father] is vour Majesty others are 
merely following your footsteps How can the path whldi 
your Jlajesty himself chose to follow be called the path 
of ilWndt? (Frrfst) 

My father b ar t er ed aw^ the garden of Eden for 
' two grams of wheat 

I be an ai r wo rthy son if I eJo not sell it for a 

grain of barley I 

Hall centre of the worlds ^lintual and temporal 1 Men 
draw hardship and Ubomr on themselves. Former 
emperors like Akbar Jahangir and Shah Jahan [deliber 
ately] raised troobles, and m the end attamed to thelt 
hearts desires The volmnes of history prove that so 
long as a king [like Alexander the Great] does not 
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penetrate to the wilderness of gloom (zulmat) lie cannot 
taste the water of eternal life No rose without a thorn, 
and no buned treasure wnthout [its guardian] snake 
( Verses) 

That man alone can tightly clasp the bnde of 

Fortune in his arms, 

■^rho can plant kisses on the hp of the keen-edged 

sword 

Smce ease has been ordamed as the result of every fatigue, 
T firmly hope that, through the grace of the Doer of All 
Works, — the Chensher of His slaves, — ^m}’- heart’s desire 
will soon manifest itself m the happiest manner and all 
my anxieties and exertions will be converted into 
rejoicmg 

Your Majesty has written, ‘Haswant was the chief of 
the Rajputs , what sort of assistance and support he 
rendered to Dara Shukoh is known to the world Hence 
the words of this false race do not deserve trust ” Your 
Majesty has spoken very well indeed, but has not reached 
the marrow of the matter In fact Dara Shukoh bore 
hatred and antipathy to this race, and what he suffered 
was the consequence of it If he had agreed with them 
from the outset, his affaus would not have come to such 
a pass Former emperors like Akbar had contracted 
alhance and kmship with this race and conquered the 
realm of Hmdustan with their help This is the race with 
whose aid and support Mahabat Khan made the Emperor 
Jahangu his captive and meted out due punishment to 
the tricksters and deceivers This is the race which, 
when your Majesty was adorning the throne at Delhi, 
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and the Rajputs [there] did not number more than three 
hundred men performed heroic deeds rvhose narra 
tu'e IS manifest to the age such heroism and victcny 
[mere theirs] as the commanders of the age have not 
heard of Joswant U was who In the midst of the fc«ttle 
mltli Shuja displayed unpardonable Insolence and violence 
to yonr Majesty and yet your Majesty knowingly and 
delibcratclj overlooked his act The same Jasrvaat it 
wns whom stjut Majesty won over with many charms and 
soft speeches and detached from the side of Dara Shukoh 
so that victory fell to yonr aide Blessings be on this 
race a fidelity to salt who without hesitation in giving 
op their lives for their master’s sons have done such deeds 
of heroism that for three years the Emperor of India his 
mighty sons famoos ministers snd high grandees have 
been moving in distraction [against them] though this 
IS only the beginning of the contest 

And why should it not be so seeing that m your 
Majesty’s reign the ministers have no power the nobles 
enjoy no trust the soldiers are wretchedly poor the 
writers are without employment the traders are without 
means, the peasantry are down trodden ? So too the 
kingdom of the Deccan — which is a spedons country and 
a paradise on earth — has become desolate and ruined 
like a hill or desert and the aty of Burhanpur —a mole 
of beauty on the cheek of the earth — has become ruined 
and plundered the aty of Aurangabad gionfied 5y am 
nectlon with your Majesty’s name a perturbed like 
quicksilver at the shock and injury given by the enemy’s 
On the EQndu tribes two calamities have 


armies 
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descended, (first) the exaction of the jaztya in the towns 
and (second) the oppression of the enemy in the country 
When such sufferings have come down upon the heads 
of the people from all sides, why should they not fail to 
praj^ for or thank their ruler'? Men of high extraction 
and pure breed belongmg to ancient families, have dis- 
appeared, and the oflSces and departments of 5mur 
Majesty’s government and the function of counselling on 
the affairs of the State, are m the hands of mechamcs, 
low people and rascals, — like weavers, soap-vendors and 
tailors These men, carrying the broad cloaks of fraud 
under their arms, and the snare of fraud and trickery 
(to wit, the rosary) m their hands, roll on their tongues 
certam traditions and rehgious maxims Your Majesty 
trusts these confidants, counsellors and companions as if 
they were Gabnel and Michael, and places yourself 
helplessly under their control And these men show- 
ing wheat [as sample] but dehvenng barley, — by such 
pretexts make grass appear as a hiU and a hill as grass 
[to you ] [Verses] 

In the reign of Ehng Alamgir, the Ghazi, 
Soap-vendors have become Sadar and Qazi I 
Weavers and jolahas are bragging 
That at this banquet the king is them comrade ! 

Low people have gamed so much power, 

That cultured men have to seek shelter at their doors ' 
Such rank has been acquired by fools 
As even scholars can never attain to * 

God save us from this calamitous age. 

In which the ass kicks at the Arab steed ' 
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The sapreme magistrate la [valnlj’J treading 

on the wind 

justice has become fas rare] as the 

phrenir itself 1 

The clerks and officers of State have tuVi^ to the 
practice of traders and are buying posts with gold and 
selling them for shameful considerations. Every one who 
eats salt destroys the aalt^cellar The dav seemed near 
when the edifice of the State would be cracked 

X^Tien I beheld this to be the state of affairs [in the 
realmj and saw no poacbfflty of yoor iSjijesty^s character 
bdng reformed Idngly spirit urged me to cleanse the 
realm of Hindustan of the brambles and weeds (vis 
oppressors and lawless mes) to promote men of learrung 
and cclture and to destroy the foundations of tyranny 
and meanness, —60 that mankind might, in easy circum 
stances and peaceful minds, engage in them respective 
profe«ions and good name — which is aynonymoos with 
next life and eternal odstence — nught re m ai n [for 
me] m the pages of [the history of] the age How happy 
would it be if Providence eo befriends [your Majesty] 
that leaving this work in the hands of the humblest of 
your sons your Majesty seeks the blessedness of going on 
a pflgnmage to the Holy Cities [Mecca and Medina] and 
thereby induces the whole world to utter praise* and 
prayers for yon f 

Hitherto your Majesty has spent all your hfe in the 
quest of tie things of this world— which are even more 
false dreams and even less constant than shadows. 

Now (s the proper tune for yon to lay in provisions for 
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the next life, in order to atone for 5>-our former deeds, 
done out of greed for this transitory world agamst your 
august father and noble brothers m the days of your 
youth {Verses) 

O i thou art past eighty years and art still asleep ! 
Thou wilt not get more than these few days 

As for the lecture your Majesty has read to me in your 
letter, I am ashamed of your presumption [in writing m 
that strain ] {Verses) 

What good did you do to your father. 

That you expect all these [services] from your son? 
O thou that art teaching wisdom to mankmd. 
Administer to thy ownself what thou art 

preaching to others I 

Thou art not curing thyself, 

Then, for once, give up counselhng others ’ 

Concemmg what your Majesty has written to me to go 
to your presence, although it is the highest blessing to 
enter your presence, yet by reason of my youth and my 
apprehension of your Majesty’s vengeance — ^who has 
behaved so notoriously towards your father and brothers 
— ^my heart is naturally full of suspicion of such undeserved 
punishment If, however, your Majesty goes to Ajmu 
with a small body of attendants, all these fears will be 
removed from my heart , it will gam confidence, and I 
shall secure the honour of waitmg on you Thereafter, 
with perfect composure of mmd I shall carry out all 3mur 
commands 

[Notes My father bartered a'way, etc — In Mushm 
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theology Adaa h said to haro b«o oxpdltd from 
Paradise for brealdog God , command by caHag two 
grams of wheat (i • the frmt of the forbidden tree) at 
the instigation of Satan 

Wndtmeit of gloom— There is a Jtuslim trndihon 
that Alexander the Great penetrated through the Egyptian 
desert to a terrible dart region where the elixir rlfac was 
preserved He tasted it as the reivard of his daring and 
hardiness. The poet Sadi nses the story in his Guliilan 
Your Majtsty at Delhi —The oJlosion « to the des- 
perate battles by Tvbich Dnr/pidas ood other Ratbonf 
earned off Jaswant^s infant son A^t Singh from Delhi 
when Anrangrib tried to impnson hJin Set m> Jllstcry 
of Aurangrih iii, Ch 

The battle with Shufa — The battle of Khaiwa 5th 
January 1659 on the eve of which Jaswant ireacherousK 
plundered Anrangxib 9 camp and then fled to Jodhpnr 
See my Htsiary of Auranfy^b il Ch ig 

For three years the Emperor of Hindustan ete~ 
The allusion is to the wnr which brohe out in Rajpniina 
enrl> in 1679 when Aurangrib tried to annex Mnnrar 
on the death of Jaswant Singh Bfewar n-as spce^lily 
involved m it and thongh the new Maharana Jai ^^ingh 
made peace on 14th June 1681 the quarrel with Manvar 
continued without cessation for w> )eari and ended only 
with the formal rccogniticm of AJit Singh br Aiirangrib * 
successor in August i^og 

The spirited defence of the Rajput character fw 
fidelity and of Jaswant s menjon against Aurongribs 
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aspersions, shows that this letter was inspired by Durgadas 
The stinging satire on Anrangzib contained m the second 
half of the letter could never have been forgiven by that 
Emperor ] 


III Aurangzib to Prince Akbar 

Alas for this son’s lack of unsdom and sense, who 
has stepped aside from the path of obedience and devo- 
tion, — which befits the relation of a son to a father, — 
displayed crookedness of action and evil disposition, and, 
with the aim of gaining the crown and the throne, has 
uplifted the sword m his hand against his own father I 
In the race of the Emperors of India which son ever 
fought against his father? You have advanced most 
presumptuously If your heart’s desire is to play your 
sword and conquer kingdoms, what can be better? With 
faithful nobles and devoted followers go to Persia, whose 
king Shah Abbas [the Second] has fought battles with 
thy father and broken his com of Qandahar You ought 
to destroy hts cities, for such is the duty of a true son 
Y^y engage m battle vsuth your own father in the hope 
of sittmg on the throne? The key to the locks of endless 
victories lies m the hands of the Dmne Treasurer, and 
kmgship IS His holy gift What better than this? You, 
my son, ought to turn the rems of your enterpnse from 
that side with ah the circumstances of humihty and 
defeat, and put the nng of servitude and obedience m 
the ear of your life, and come like a pomt to the centre 
of [my] celestial power, and rub the forehead of gratitude 
on the dust of my imperial threshhold Then, probably. 
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wfll my gmcc be your lot Know that my wjjh u mKent 
in this matter delay not in acting up to my command 
[Notes Qandahar ^After Shah Abbaa n had 
captured the fort of Oandahaj- from its Mag'Iml gamsoB 
Aurnngrib besieged It twice without success 

Rtng in the ear — Slaves in Tfl lami r cotmtnes (as at^ 
among the andeut Tentons) were distinguished by ptrttiiig 
rings in their ears ] 

IV 2Il7HAMitU> Amtitf TO SffiUIBHUJT 
Shambhuii the chief of great Rsjahs etc. J hope for 
my boundJeas favmtrs and know that,— 

From the beginning' of his reign it was the inteotKjn 
of Alamgir to utterly rum all the Hindus alike On the 
death of Maharajah Jaswant Singh this mtentian became 
revealed His war with the Rana fFaj Smgh of 
Udaipur] was also the outcome of this design 

As aU men are the creation of C»od, and He is the 
protector of them alJ it is not proper for os as Emperors 
of rndm to try to uproot the race of laadomien, for 
whom is India As the Empnor Alamgir earned matters 
beyond their limit I became convinced that if these men 
were overthrown then Hindnstan would not remain in 
the tiandn of our family Therefore with a view to 
saving my hentagt and also taidng pity on this race 
[Rajput Rajahs] who have been Icyal to us from olden 
tunes — I deeded at the request of Rana R5j Singh and 
rmrgadas Rathor to ride to Ajmir and fight a battle for 
the throne so that the intention of God might become 
known In this state of things as the Rana happened 
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to die, this business was delayed for some days One 
month afterwards, Rana Jai Smgh submitted the same 
prayer as that of his father [to me,] through Padishah 
Quh Khan, — ^who had gone to Jhilwara m order to 
plunder his domimons, — saymg, “If you msh that the 
honour of Hmdustan should remam [mviolate,] then we 
all, lajung our hands on the skirt of jmur robes, hope 
for our deliverance and prosperity from your Majesty ” 

At the request of these two great clans, I set out to 
take possession of my heritage Wlhen I arrived within 
two nules of the encampment of Alamgir, — the battle 
havmg been fixed for the next mommg, — three hours 
after sunset Death dragged the coward Padishah Quh 
Rhan bound [with ropes, as it were, to the Court of] 
Alamgu, who slew him immediately on his arrival 
Although the gomg away of any one was not really sub- 
versive of my undertakmg, yet, as Padishah Quh Khan 
had been the mtermediary m bnngmg over to my side 
the Sisodias and Rathors, both these clans were seized 
with a groundless suspicion that the whole affair was a 
stratagem [of Alamgir] So they decamped towards their 
homes, without informing me At their departure my 
soldiers lost heart and fled awaj^, so that no battle was 
fought 

At this I took a small portion of the people of my 
harem with me and went towards Maru^ar The mght 
after the next day Durgadas Rathor saw me with all his 
troops, and decided to accompany me I made two or 
three trips and cucmts in the kmgdom of Marwar As 
Muazzam, — who had been appomted to pursue me, — 
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will my grace be >-our lot. Know tbat my wish m urgent 
in this matter delay not in acting np to my command 
[Noras Qaitdahar —After Shni Abbas H had 
raptured the fort of Q&Qdshdr from Its gamson 

Auranpub beslejTe<^ ft twice without success 

Ring trj the tar — Sla\e3 in Islamic countries {as also 
among the andent Teutons) were distiaginshed by putting 
rings In their ears ] 


IV ilUHAAOlAD ASBAS. TO SHAMBHrjJ 
S h a m bhuji tbe chief of great Rajahs etc. 1 hojie for 
my boundless favours and know that — 

From the beginning of his reign it was the intention 
of Alamgir to utterly min all the Hindus alike On the 
death of Maharajah Jaswast Singh this intentitm became 
revealed His war with tbe Rana [Raj Singb of 
Udaipur] was also the outcome of this design 

As all men ore the creation of God and He is the 
protector of them all it is not proper for us as Emperors 
of India to try to uproot the race of landowners for 
whom 13 India As the Emperor Alamgir earned matters 
beyond thar limit I became convinced tliat if these men 
were overthrown then Hindustan would not rt i ua in in 
the hands of our family Therefore, with a view to 
saving my heritage and also taking pity on this race 
[Rajput Rajahs] who have been loyal to ns from olden 
decided at the request of Rana Raj Singh and 
IhirgSdfis Ratlior to ride to Ajmir and a bottle for 

the throne so that the intention of God might become 
known In this state of things as the Rana happened 
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iie, this business was delayed for some da3"s One 
ith afterguards, Rana Jai Singh submitted the same 
-■er as that of his father [to me,] through Padishah 
i Khan, — ^who had gone to Jhilwara in order to 
ider his domimons, — say mg, “If you wish that the 
our of Hindustan should remain [inviolate,] then we 
laying our hands on the skirt of 3’’our robes, hope 
our deliverance and prosperity from your Majesty ” 
At the request of these tn^o great clans, I set out to 
: possession of my hentage ^^Hien I arrived withm 
miles of the encampment of Alamgir, — the battle 
ng been fixed for the next mornmg, — three hours 
r sunset Death dragged the coward Padishah Quh 
in bound [with ropes, as it were, to the Court of] 
tngir, who slew him immediately on his arrival 
lough the gomg away of any one was not really sub- 
ave of my undertakmg, yet, as Padishah Quli Khan 
been the intermediary m bringing over to my side 
Sisodias and Rathors, both these clans were seized 
1 a groundless suspicion that the whole affair was a 
tagem [of Alamgir] So they decamped towards their 
les, without informing me At their departure my 
liers lost heart and fled away, so that no battle was 
jht 

At this I took a small portion of the people of my 
m with me and went towards Marwar Phe mght 
r the next day Durgadas Rathor saw me with all his 
>ps, and decided to accompany me I made two or 
le trips and circuits m the kmgdom of Marwar As 
azzam, — who had been appointed to pursue me, — 
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could not overtake [me] in these rambles he divided his 
troops and stationed them m different places of the 
kingdom of ilanvar as ontposts. Therefore I passed 
[into the dominion of] Ran 5 Jai Singh and he after 
offering to me horses and other presents begged me to 
r em a in in his kingdom But as his country was close to 
the seat of the Emperor I did not consider It prudent to 
stay there Therefore calling to my mind your bravery 
and high spirit I decided to march [to your oomitry ] 
So helped by the favour of the gradous Accomphaher 
of Tasks on the rat Jamodl ul fiwwal year 109a A H 
(agth May 1681) I safely forded the river Narmada at 
JIaheahwar Durgadas Rathor u with me Keep yocr 
mind composed about me and cherish the hope that God 
willing when I have gained the throne the name will 
be mine and the State will be yonrs Folly realising the 
fact of Alamgir's enmity to yoiuself and to me set your 
heart on that we may so act as to promote our 

business (Eatjm) 

As the world doci not rtay in the ttme ccmditlan. 

It is better to have a good name whkh tndnres aa a memoriaL 

This IS what one e xp ec ts from a man and a hero 
What more need I say than that A hint is enough for 
the wise ? Written on 3rd Jamadi al-ewwaJ year 1093 
( = iith May 1681) 

NoTlS — llaharana Jsi Singh was the son and successor 0/ 
Raj Singh, fUvar the JHwaxia paia lending Into JTewar from the 
west Ath*T forded the Narmada at one erf the croesitig places 
appertainiiig to the fetry of Akbarptn- at a distance of 16 tnfles, 
clc»e to the frontier of Rajah Mohan Btngb " according to Khafl 
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Khan (11 276) Akbarpur is south of Mandu ]\Iaheshwar, a 

noted place 8 miles east of Akbarpur 

AKBAR AN EXIhE IN PERSIA 

Khafi Ellian, who was a Shia and kept touch with 
Persia through his kinsmen in the port of Surat, gives 
the following account of Akbar’s adventures m that 
country — 

Pnnce Akbar decided to go to Persia by any means 
he could Fittmg out two small ships noth provisions 
for forty days, he prepared to sail away Siddi Yaqut 
(the Mughal admiral m the Bombay seas) at first tned 
to get some war-vessels ready for bamng the pnnce's 
path so that the Emperor might not suspect him , but 
m the end he winked at it and Akbar left India with 
Ziauddm Muhammad, an old servant of Shuja, and some 
forty or fifty followers On the way a great tempest 
overtook and separated the ships Akbar was driven by 
stress of weather to an island under the Imam of Masqat 
The local people seized the pnnce and earned him to the 
Imam, who was a vassal of the king of Persia This 
Imam, while outwardly playmg the part of an obliging 
host to the pnnce, kept him under surveillance and sent 
a fast couner to Aurangzib offenng to hand Akbar over 
to him for two lakhs of Rupees m cash and a charter 
remittmg the ten per cent duty on all goods exported 
from Masqat to Surat Aurangzib agreed and 
appomted Haji Fazil, a ship captam, to go to Masqat and 
bnng Akbar away 

Meantime, the Persian king, havmg heard of it,. 
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repeatedlr wrote tlireatening: letterj to the TmSrn ordenn^ 
him to send the Mughal prmce to him qnfdJr as a royal 
gnc?3t othem^ise a Persian anny wonld be despatched to 
his country 

I here write (Xhafi Khan conthmes) what I have 
ieard from Muhammad TTa^lnm Tabreri the paymaster 
and news-writer of Bnrhanpur and sister s son to Md 
Ibrahim the grand mustau^ of IrSn and care-taker of 
Akbar while he was a guest of the Shah. When Akbar 
■arrived [from Masqat] at a port of Persia .^ah Sulaimfin 
sent Md Ibrahim to look after him with a clever painter 
who was ordered to take the prince a portrait secretly and 
5end it to the Shah at Isfahin [in order to prove his 
identity ] Akbar amved within six miles of Isfahan aud 
alighted in the royal garden Shah Sniaimln went there 
to welcome him • Akbar advanced to the gate of the 
park and met the ShSh presenting him with five diamonds 
and rubies of high price and saying *It is not the 
custom with the great men of Irfin to offer presents when 
visiting the great but in Hindustan it is considered 

Ksempler in bl$ AmaniteUs BsotUa writes, Akbar arrired 
in that part of Aimbi* bordering on PeiiU (I.* M**!*!) in the 

beginning of the year i®7 and the governor of I-ar had like to 
have lost hia head for Peg t estin g to gfre early farttD/gence to the 
king W Poaia] of Akbar'a arriraL Akbar arrived at lafahan oo 
a4th January 16S8. fOnne s Frag *9*-] JeSka Sk a te r cU fflfntkaia 
that Akbar went to Iran by aUp In Feb j 68 Onna a atattniait 
that Akbar arrired at Masqat In Nor 16S6 Is pTohablr wrong by 

montba {Ibid 149) being baaed epon the report of Dobson 
-of Calient to Sladraa factory 
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impolite to visit a patron emptA'^-handed ” The Shah 
with extreme kindness addressed words of welcome to 
him, recited a verse of H^z m thanksgiving at the arrival 
of a guest, and graciously taking up the jewels presented 
placed them m his turban Muhammad Akbar rephed 
wnth another verse of H^z After dinner the two set out 
on horseback for the capital, talking together on the way 
On arrival at Isfahan, Akbar was dismissed with all 
honour to the guest-house appomted for him Here the 
Shah wsited him the next day, spoke soothing words, 
and took him with himself to see his palace Feasts and 
entertainments were daily held for Akbar 

Afterwards Muhammad Akbar pressed the Shah to 
give him (armed) help m gomg to India, but the latter 
replied, “Live here as my cherished guest during your 
father’s hfetmie After that, when it will be a struggle 
between you and your brothers, I shall do all I can to 
assist you” [K K u 285 — 289, also Mirat-t-Ahvia-di , 
1 316 ] 

Akbar had therefore to repress his ambition perforce 
and hve on the Persian long’s bounty, sighmg for the 
speedy death of his father But the cordial welcome 
which, the Shah had given him created the wildest rumours 
m the Indian bazars In April 1688 M Chardin recorded 
the popular gossip in Golkonda that “the king of Persia 
marches m person with a great army after Sultan Akbar, 
to give him help, in case the 60,000 horsemen he [Akbar] 
has already be not sufiBaent, and has sworn upon his 
beard that he wiU set him upon the Hindustan throne ” 
[Fort Si George Diary ] 
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Years passed in tills way Shah Husain succeeded 
S nl a im an on the throne of Persia {1694) and showed the 
same honour and liberality to the Indian exile as his 
father had done But hope deferred made Akbar’s h»rt 
sick One day alleging that he had received a letter from 
the wazir Asad Khan reporting his father^s deaths he 
besought the Persian king to give him the promised troops 
and money for the lavBJdoa of India The phJh waited 
for the reports of his spies at Tatta and other Indian ports. 
When shortly afterwards Akber^a information was proved 
groundleas he was put to shame and his host s attitude 
towards him became less cordial and respectful 

At last Akbar coold not bear such a life any longer 
Alleging that the climate of Persia did not agree with 
him he pressed the Shah again and again till he secured 
his consent to go to the distnct of Garmsir In Kharasdn 
close to the western frontier of Mughal India which then 
inclnded Afghanistan and there be waited for the war of 
succeaskra with his brothers after Aurangzfb s death 
when the Persian governor of the province would help 
him with 10 000 cavalry as oidered by the king pIJI 
il 289-390 45«M5 i I 

Hi% departure from Tafahan is thus described in the 
letters of the traders of that town — The 33rd 

March 1696 Akbar departed this city notwithstanding all 
the p^rsnasioas the king of Persia and his noblemen could 
use they gave him great promises of providing him an 
army if he would stay but one year longer But he told 
the ting that he had been long enough and they had not 
done anything for him and could he get but 100 men 
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besides bis servants, be would depart, wbicb accordingly 
be did ” [Orme MSS 119, Isfahan to Bombay, 27 March ] 
Some Armenians amved from Persia reported at 
Surat that m Isfahan the}'- saw the king put a crown on 
Akbar’s bead, valued at 24,000 tomans, and gird him with 
a scimitar and that be ordered [for] him 15,000 
soldiers, but be [Akbar] waived it and desired 1,200 
officers only, to bead the people be expected to flock to 
him on bis approach to India [Ihid, Surat to Bombay, 
6 Nov 1696 ] 

Akbar took up bis residence at Farab m the Persian 
provmce of Qandabffi' and 210 miles west of that fort As 
the frontier of Mughal Afgbamstan was only 184 miles 
north of Qandahar, this move caused the greatest alarm 
to Aurangzib and bis governor of Kabul (Amir Khan ) 
Prmce Shah Alam, under the Emperor’s orders, started 
from Agra (on 13 July, 1696) to take post at Multan 
and bar Akbar’s path through the southern section of our 
north-western frontier (M A 382) In September next, 
rumours reached Surat that Akbar with the Persian 
governor of Qandahar had taken the field and captured 
Ghazm and another important fort from the Mughals. 
This, we know, was not true Report swelled the number 
of Akbar’s auxihanes to 40,000 Qizilbashes supphed, or 
at least promised, by the Shah of Persia [Orme MSS 119, 
Surat to Bombay, 5 and 25 Sep 1696 ] 

Akbar’s close approach and hostile mtentions imme- 
diately threw the western frontier of India mto unrest 
Lawless Baluches began to raise their heads in the hope 
of profitmg by the disturbance and the Government’s 
8 
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otiMclio The cliiffnln n! the nonpar tribe in Sindh 
tinKi In nrtn< and It tool four tMr» in mlKlnc him In 
DcrcmlKrr D rcfnrt »ra, rcccllcil nl Court that near 
nhahVat □ I irtv of AUmr < men liad fought some troops 
id Miiir/ lid dm (Ihr ™ of sjuh Alnm) hut ihci ircrc 
rn.Vnlli loonl rein Is and not a dttachmem from Ubar i 
oinn (Ortne MSS its Surat to Itomhav nd Dec 
if I 1 \s Ahlar was rc(*ortci! to hart come near Multan 
thr I^j<rrr nr Jcirt! ihc /iminibf* of that proxince to 
ri n nndcfULincH that if he cnttrwl thefr temton thej* 
tvoiild arrol or ^lar Iifm rc^rnnllc^^ of hf^ heme* the 
ljni»crof H vin 1/imadt i ttb 1 

Hut the tnith of the matter xrzs tbit Alhar s men 
and njotier nerc quite in uOiaeat for on iniTLion of India 
ami he <!tii not \cntare to penetrate to southern Panjab 
or sindlj 1 nun an nntjliih letter wnltcn at Isfahan on 
'Clh March i6o* nrc learn that he was still near Qandahar 
and from thence he has demanded the Persian Shah s 
protnj<e<l a<sL tance Cut the latter onlj Inlecds to send 
an oinhassador to Anranctib to pardon Atbar and gire 
him 0 j»ro\-incial pottmorship [Orme M'S up] In 
fact the Shah s idea new matured though his envoy 
Taql paid a tisit to India and was presented to the 
nmi»cTOT about Oct i6^ fill A 406 ] 

The Mughal position on the north western frontier 
chanped prcatly for the worse on aSth April 160S when 
Amir Khan the cxcepUonolly able and successful poi-emor 
of Afghanistan died and was succeeded b> the cosy 
going pleasure-seehcr ITincc Shah Alanu But even then 
Akbar was nnable to force n trial of anus on On the 
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contraty, a petition alleged to be from Akbar reached 
the Emperor in April 1699, begging his forgiveness 
Durgadas was the mtermediarj' in this affair order 

of the Emperor he started from Merta for the Qandahar 
frontier with a gracious farman and a robe of honour, 
tents, dresses &c and Rs 50,000 in casE for Akbar, to 
conduct him back to his father’s presence with suitable 
pomp The Emperor, afteru'ards learnmg that the pro- 
posal was msmcere, recalled this letter and the mission 
[Mtrat-t-Ahmadt, 1 344 , Akhbarat, 7th Ma}’’ 1699 ] 

A few months later (21st October 1699), Siddi Hasan 
and another sen^ant of Akbar arrived from Qandahar m 
the Emperor’s camp in the Deccan with a genuine letter 
from Akbar askmg for pardon and sending some caskets 
of attar as a present They were sent back vnth a robe 
of honour and an impenal letter for the pnnce, in which 
he was told that so long as he remamed outside the 
frontiers of India he could not be pardoned, but that 
immediately after his crossing the Mughal frontier a 
gracious order would be issued, appointing him sabaJidar 
of Bengal and conferring many favours on him [M A 
412 , Akhbarat, 21 Oct 1699 ] 

But Akbar still hesitated to trust his father, and 
nothmg came of these parleys The exiled prince con- 
tinued his secret mtngues with certain nobles in India 
and his armed watch on the north-western frontier In 
1701, Pnnce Muizz-ud-dm intercepted a letter from 
Akbar and another from Akbar’ s diwan addressed to 
Kshemkam, the brother of Durgadas These were sent to 
the Emperor, who immediately dismissed Kshemkam 
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from his manjob and issued a secret order for the arrest 
of Durpadas and if neorssaiy for 8la>dnK him [Inaj-et 
nllah 5 dhliam 4b K T laaj On 4th Jane 1701 lour 
aceats of Akhar (Narar AH khan Sfd Baqnr and tm 
others) were sent by the tmperor to Shnjaet Khan the 
rmstmor of Coirat [rikhbani ] They had brought a 
casVet of letter* from the prtocc 

this time Aarao^ntlb was an old nuuj n*elJ ofcr 
So rcara of Ofire and hfs death mlRht be expected any day 
Reports of bis increastOR difBcultiea with the Uarathas 
aa<l bb ra>Uuir> faiJirre Jn the Deccan and of the grotvinfir 
anarchy in Northern India as ncfl betan to reach Akhar 
in Qandabar oad hU iotn/rue* nod active preporatioiis 
n'erc quickened thereby Anranpifb bad therefore to 
wnie to Shah Alam now ewernor of Afghanistan letter 
after letter urging hiro to be more octive and vigilant 
against his ri\nl In one of these letters be says 1 leam 
that Akbar has raised his bead in tnmnlt in that country 
end prodaimed himself my hdr Order siwh Alam to 
be watchful or else he will ne\-cr succeed me on the 
throne In another he tells hb watir Trom a news- 
letter sent b> Fflramnr* Beg Swtani of Fanb who from 
*^liah Jnhnn s time to thfa ogc has been noted for his 
wisdom and carefulness, I leam that the Imni (deceptive 
like) the g/ioul or demon of the wfldemess, has instigated 
Akbar to raid axrd derasfafe places on the frostier Is 
Shah Alam s charge and yet Shah Alam b negligent in 
this matter I And agum he writes to the same wazir 
'Akbar insplte of his loftg [and fruitless] wanderings b 
working hard to gather together material resources and 
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to equip himself for action As my paternal love is 

still flowmg, I may forgive him for his offences ” 

When Munim Khan, the agent of Shah Alam, was 
appomted diw^ of Kabul and sent to join his master 
there, Aurangzib called him to an interview, on loth 
November 1703, wishmg, as he writes to his wazir, ''that 
I may speak to him about the evil ambition of Akbar, 
who in hopes of the Persian [king], — ^that corpse-eating 
demon, — has taken up his abode at Farah near Qandahar, 
and at the hmt of the governor of that place does not 
move to any other side, but is waiting for the inevitable 
event (my death ) Verses 

My mmd cannot forget the words of that cup-maker 

Who said to a fragile cup that he had made 

‘I know not whether the stone thrown from 

the sphere of Fate 

Will break you or me first ’ 

There is no remedy for it except to leave one of my 
sons with a large army in Kabul and Muizz-ud-dm 
Bahadur with powerful resources m Multan till the dea- 
sion of the case, — or m other words, the passing away of 
this penshable creature [Aurangzib], and then making 
peace by agreemg to a partition of the empue (among 
my sons ) 

By way of advice I say, that many famous men of 
ambition have lost them fortune and fallen into misery 
by kmdhng the flames of slaughter and consigned their 
hves to bitterness One of these was Dara Shukoh, who 
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would noi ha\c •ctn the c\dl da>'8 he did if he had listened 
to ‘^hah Johan a ndWcc 

Akliar s life xraa In truth destined to end in exile 
ond disapiKjlnlmcnt He did not outlwi: his father In 
Not'cmbcr 1704 Auranj^ifh leamt frora a correspondent 
on tlic Persian frontier that his rebel son bad at last died 
The nmperor as his oflidn! history tells us consoled his 
Jjcart br rccitin;: the /af;w \crses of the Qunn and 
remarked The fP'cat disturber of India has subsided 
^foum^n;T robes were presented to Akbar s sons and 
dauchters all of whom were now in the Cmperor^s hands- 
pf/I 4S3] 
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AURANGZIB’S FAVOURITE SON 


Kam Baklish, the youngest son of Aurangzib, was 
the spoilt child of his father’s old age At the time of his 
birth (24 Feb , 1667), Aurangzib was nearly 50 years old 
and doted on his young wife Udaipun Mahal, this pnnce’s 
mother, who had once been a beauty of Dara’s harem and 
who was henceforth to be Aurangzib’s sole companion and 
comforter till his death The Emperor’s infatuation for 
this lady kept him back from subjecting her son to dis- 
cipline in the school-room or to practical training m 
warfare His education was neglected It is true that 
learned tutors were appointed for Kam Bakhsh, but he 
learnt little and was never made to learn anything by 
taking pams, as his mother saw to it that his negligence* 

* Ishwardas, 133b, tells a story about this — 

The prince did not apply his heart to the acquisibon of 
knowledge One day his tutor Siadat Khan came to the palace 
school-room and sent to call the pnnce But Kam Bakhsh did 
not come The Khan waited for 2 or 3 hours, after which he 
reported the matter to the Emperor On being asked the reason 
of his neglect, Kam Bakhsh replied, ‘T have devoted all my time 
till now to the acquisition of knowledge, and I have learnt what 
was m my lot to learn How can I spend all mv hfe for years 
to come m the school-room?” As this speech savoured of love 
of ease, the Emperor was enraged, and calling the pnnce before 
him remarked, “A man without knowledge is like a beast A 
pnnce, in particular, should have a refined mind ” So, he ordered 
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\vtnl unpunished and e\cn uncensnred We ore told that 
he n-as tauRht to repeat the QurSn from memory at the 
ORe of ten but his intellect tv*as not cultivated Udaipuri s 
ffidd> and ^-ohtplaoita chameter and lou brain po\ver were 
rc/ledcd in her wn who throagbout life displajed a capri 
ciousneas leWty and headstrong: passions that bordered on 
insanity 

It n-ns Kam Bahhsh a proud boost that be had a better 
nght to the throne of Delhi than any of the other sons 
of y^umngzib os he traa bom of a reigning- Emperor while 
his brothers had been bom irhen their father was a were 
prince His half brothers on the other hand despised 
him os the son of a dandng girl and bearing the stagma of 
his origin from a bondswoman 

It was the practice of the ^lughaJ Emperors to send 
thdr sons ar\*aN from home at the age of i6 or 17 in ifide* 
X>endent command of a field annv bat under the control 
of some trusted old noble of the highest rant who acted 
as their guardian and minister (fildlig) But this edncatlon 
in the school of action was denied to Kim Bathsh br his 
doling parents till he was post 24 vears. He was married 
as early as the age of fourteen and more than once and 
he became a father when only 17 years and 3 months old 
B> being constantly kept with his father and employed 
only in Court ceremonies and social functions, such, as 


that Kam Bakhah abooJd Dot be mlkrwed to come oot of hla booae 
DOt ertn to join in the public prayer on Friday*. After a month 
and * half the Emperor pardoned him whh a warning not to be 
alack in acquiring the arta. 
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■welcoming some distinguished visitor on the "way, or con- 
doling with bereaved nobles, on behalf of the Emperor, — 
he grew up a carpet knight In what was mtended to be 
his first and very much belated "baptism of fire,” namely, 
his participation in the siege of Jinji, he proved worse 
than a failure, and his foohsh plans and acts could be 
checked only by placmg him under arrest 

This fort, situated in the north side of the South Arcot 
district of the Madras Presidency, was then the refuge of 
Ra]aram, the fugitive kmg of the Marathas It had been 
besieged by the Mughal general Zulfiqar Khan as early as 
September 1690 , but his position was made so difficult by 
the enemy bands rowng outside that the Emperor had to 
send heavy remforcements under his wazrr Asad Khan and 
Prmce Kam Bakhsh, who arrived there on i6th December 
1691 

Here the prmce, chafing under the control of the wazir, 
was so ill-advised as to open a secret correspondence with 
Rajaram The Marathas flattered his humour and mis- 
chievously instigated him m new evil projects A year 
later, vast Maratha forces, raised in Western India, reached 
Jinji under Dhana Jadav and Santa Ghorpard The 
gram supply of the Mughal camp was cut ofi, and for some 
weeks commimication with the Emperor and the Mughal 
base ceased altogether Alarming rumours arose imme- 
diately, which the Marathas spread and exaggerated It 
was said that Aurangzib was dead and that Shah Alam 
had succeeded to the throne Kam Bakhsh considered 
himself m a most perilous position . Asad Khan and 
Zulfiqar were his enemies and might seize and dehver him 
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up to h(s brother and rn-nl Ilf* only hope of safety now 
so hia scr\Tint9 told him la> in his maldn;; terms with 
Riijamm and escapinj? into JinJ! fort irith hb familv on a 
dark njRht \nd he made his retinue ready for takfng- 
such Q Mep 

Hut his secret was betrayed bv these two generals 
spies in his camp \sad ond Zu!6qar consulted the lead- 
ing oDiccn of the imperial army and the> urged that the 
pnnee should bo placed under stnet guard and the entire 
orra\ unthdrawn from the sjcjre-ItDcs and concentrated in 
n ^safer position in the rear 

Zulfiqar Khan cfl'ectcd his withdrawn! from the front 
after hard fighting losing 400 troopers IdUcd ond many 
others tvoimdod At the close of the day he reached Aaad 
Khan s qnarteni in the rear adjoining Ram Bakhsh a 
camp 

Here the prince had been exulting as danger thickened 
round 7 ulfiqar and Asad He had even plotted with his 
silh courtiers to arrest these two generals at their next 
visit to him and then grasp the supreme power But this 
plot like all others had leaked out. Zulfiqfir Rhan 
worn ont with his all-day fighting and anxieties reached 
his father’s side at night learnt of the new plot and then 
the two leaders quickly deaded that the safety of tho 
entire annv and the preservation of the Emperor s prestige 
alike demanded that the pnnee should be deprived of the 
pou’er of creating mischief They immediately rode to 
Kfim 8 quarters, unceremonioualy entemf within 

the outer canvas-wnll 0^ seated on their elephants and 
knocked doum the screens of his andience hall The 
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other nobles stood by as idle spectators, leaving- the odium 
of arrestmg their master’s son to rest solely on these two 
leaders The servants of the pnnce foolishly discharged 
some bullets and arrows and raised a vam uproar and 
tumult But Asad Khan’s force was overwhelming and 
his movements quick Kam Bakhsh lost heart, and in 
utter distraction came out of his harem by the main gate 
He had advanced only a few steps when the Khan’s 
musketeers {bahekas) seized both his arms and dragged 
him with unshod feet to Asad Rao Dalpat, seemg it, 
promptly drove his elephant forward, and vnth great 
agihty lifted the pnnce up on his haudd, sat behind him 
as his keeper, and brought him to Asad Khan * ** 

The wazir was m a towenng rage He severely 
rebuked the pnnce, callmg him a dancmg-girl’s son, un- 
worthy to rule over men or to command m war Then 
he contmued, “The rumours you have heard are false 
The Emperor is alive What is this that you have done'!’ 
You have disgraced yourself, and covered my gray hairs 
with shame ” The prisoner was taken to Asad Khan’s 
own tent and treated with every courtesy consistent with 
his safe custody The grand wazir saluted him and served 
his dishes with his own hands {Dil io8a ) 

When day broke, Zulfiqar called together all the 
officers of the army, great and small, explained his late 
action, reassured them, and bound them to his side by a 
lavish distribution of money and presents Thus the 

* Dil loSa M A 358 Storia , n, 316 Khafi, 

useless 


11 420, IS 
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imperial army waj aavtd by eatabming nmty of control 
(c '•8th Bee i6ga ) 

Then the Mughal force finding- its position before 
Jinji extremeiy unsafe withdrew to Wandiwaah 24 milea 
north-east of it (ajrd January 1693) Here the generals 
waited for the Emperor^s orders about Kim Bakhsh The 
officers of the KamataL army cspenally Asad and ZuIfigSr 
lay quaking in mortal anxiety as to how the Emperor 
would regard the arrest of his favourite son The wildest 
rumours amiloted as to his wrath towards his generala, 
A story even ran through the Wandiwaah camp that Asad 
Khan on being sentenced to disgrace by the Emperor 
has poisoned himself (Jnly) 

Aurangrib at first ordered the prince to be brought 
to his presence in charge of Asad Khan and fresh equip- 
ment and furniture to be given to him on his way to 
replace what had been abandoned or looted at Jlnji K&zi 
Bakhah arrived at his father's camp at Galgali (on the 
Krishna) on the 14th of June and was presented to the 
Emperor in the harem through the mediation of his sister 
Zinat TinniftS. Here the spoilt youth tried to justify his 
late conduct by charging Zolfiqfir Khan with treachery 
and the collusive prolongabon of the siege for enriching 
himself (M^ 359 BiZ naa,) 

But Aurengzib was too wise a man to believe in Kam 
Bakhsh s counter -charges against his faithful generals. 

The memory of the prince s misdeeds was swept away 
by the flood of Udalpuri 9 tears though the Emperor was 
greatly annoyed at this unexpected result of hfs attempt 
to give his favourite son an expcnence of war His grief 
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IS graphically described in Hamid-ud-din’s Auccdolcs of 
Aurangzib (§ 25 of m) trijnslation) 

After the signal failure of this his first c\])edition, 
Kam Bakhsh was always kept in his father’s Court, and 
never sent to any distant province or expedition True, 
the wceroyalty of Berar was conferred on him in i6S7> 
and again m 1697, and that of Haidarabad and BijTipur 
m 1701 and 1704, but he was allowed to govern them by 
deputy, vnthout having to leave his father’s side 

Wrhile continuing to lead this life of idle ease and 
safety, Kam Bakhsh brought himself again into trouble 
by another childish outburst of passion 111 1698, when he 
was already thirt^^-one 3 ears old 

It was the night of latli December Khwajah Yaqut, 
the superintendent {iiaztr) of Kam Bakhsh’s household, 
was returnmg from the prince’s quarters to his own rooms 
m Brahmapun, when he was hit b}*- an arrow in the dark- 
ness Happily his arm, which was hanging down in 
front, received the blow, otherw'ise his stomach would 
have been cut open The bleeding man immediatel}'- ran 
back to the Emperor’s presence and complained of the 
attack The prefect of the camp police made an investi- 
gation, and It came to hght that Yaqut’s honest and strict 
admimstration of his master’s affairs had made enemies 
of some rogues among the prince’s servants in whose un- 
worthy society he delighted, particularly his foster- 
brother [Kokah), who had planned this ambush for 
gettmg nd of the ndzir Four captains of the prince’s 
contingent who were also suspected, were arrested without 
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trunMc Hui the Kdta/i rcsmtwl The Kmperor then 
ordcral the pnnee ^ lotAihi to Mofj the man to him 
Iltit on the waj the Kokat, clianRciI his mfnti at the 
in tismtion of vime c\il cmimsellors imd ran awaj* from 
the palace fralc Witen this was reported Aumnffzib 
v.7ntc lo Ills MID to expel the man from the camp The 
prtnee djsnirsMnI the KoLah to lij» onm jSprs with the 
present of 'oo gold pieces a tent and porters embracing 
lum at the time of pnrimg mth ti-ars In lib c>es 

TJjc news softcncil \iirang7ibs heart be could not 
fKrar to see fvam flatfish w-cepfng v> a third order was 
is ucd requiring the prince to bnng his KoUh to the 
rmperor and gain his pardon bj his iniercessioD I When 
the inn rcaehe<l the Court the Dnperor directed the 
prince to be ushered In and his foster brother to be left 
behind in on anteroom But Kflm Bakluh refused to part 
from Ins Kofcah and tied him to his own waist with bis 
scarf I Tlic Emperor on heanng of it was annoyed and 
sent minister after minister to reason inth Kam Balchsh 
but the tinluckj pnnee would not listen to good counsel 
At Iasi Hamid ud-dm Khan was sent to separate the 
kokab from the prince and hand him <n*eT to the police 
The prince drew his dagger menacing the officers. 
Uamid ud-din tried to wrest it from hjs grasp ond was 
XNomidcd in the attempt Daring this scuffle his atten 
dants rushed in o cremd and dragged away the Kokah to 
prison t\7th kicks lalhi blows ond cuffs Kom Ba kh sh 
WHS confined in a small tent near the Jewel room his 
rank was token away ond aU bis property confiscated 
His army was absorbed in the imperial forces The 
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Eixiperor ascribed the prince’s conduct to the effect of bad 
coinpan3’ (M A 39S-400 , Riiqdi No 126 ) 

But in less than six months Kain Bakhsh nas 
pardoned and restored to his rank and property From 
December i6gg he again began to attend his father’s 
Court, sometimes escorting his sister Zinat-un-nisa from 
the base to the imperial camp, at others condoling with 
high nobles m bereavement At the siege of Wagmgera, 
the Berad capital, (now in the Shorapur district of the 
Nizam’s territor}'), he was placed in nominal command 
of one section of the lines of investment (1705) In this 
year he was to have gone to his viceroyalty of Haidarabad, 
but the Emperor lovingl}’- put off his departure 

At last at the beginning of February 1707, Aurangzib 
fell ill at Ahmadnagar, and felt the approach of death 
Of his three sunuving sons, Muhammad Azam and Kam 
Bakhsh were with him But the presence of these two 
rivals at the same place would lead to an armed conflict 
for the throne and bloodshed immediately after the old 
man had closed his eyes, or probabl}’- even befoie that 
event So, Aurangzib hurriedly sent off Azam (13th Feb ) 
and Kam Bakhsh (gth Feb ) from his camp towards their 
respective viceroyalties of Malwa and Haidarabad 

It broke Aurangzib’s heart to part with the beloved 

I 

son of his old age and to send him away from his own 
deathbed {Dil 11 158a. ) But it was the onlj’- means of 
saving that prince’s life In the last few days of his life 
the world-weary and aged Emperor wrote the following 
touching letter to Kam Bakhsh — 

“My son, (close to my heart like) my liver ! Although, 
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in the days of my power I gave advice for flabmiasioQ 
to the win of God and eterted myself beyond the Hmite 
of possibility yet God having willed otherwise none 
listened to me. Now that I am dying It wiE do no good 
I shall carry away with myself the fniitB of all the 
punishments and sms I have done What a marvel that 
I came (into the world) alone and am (now) departing 
with this (large) caravan Wherev^ I cast my eyes, no 
caravan leader save God comes into my view Anxiety 
about my army and camp-foUowerB has been the cause of 
(my) depressioa of mind and fear of final torment 
Although God wiU undertake the protection of His people 
yet it IS also obligatory on Muslims and my sons When 
I was full of strength I oonld not at all protect them 
and now I am unable to take care of myself 1 My hmbs 
have ceased to move The breath that subsides there is 
no hope of its retur n What else can I do in such a 
condition than to pray? Your mother Udalpuri (Bcgam) 
has attended me during my Illness she wishes to accom 
pany me (to the next world) I consign thee and thy 
children to God I am In trepidation I bid yon farewell 
Worldly men are decavers (literally they show 
wheat as sample bat debver barley) do not do any work 
m reliance on their fidcUly Work ought to be done by 
means of hints and signs Darfi Shukoh made unsound 
arrangements and hence he failed to reach his point He 
increased the salaiies of hia retainers to more than what 
they were before but at the time of need got less and 
less work out of them Hence he was unhappy Set 
your feet within the hmits of your carpet 
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“I have told you what I had to say, and now I take 
my leave See to it that the peasantry and the people 
are not unjustly ruined, and that Musalmans may 
not be slain, lest punishment should descend on me 
(India Office MS 1344, / 26 o)” 

A few days after wntmg this, Aurangzib breathed 
his last (20 Feb , 1707) A paper signed by him was 
found under his pillow, dividing his Empire among his 
sons and proposmg to leave to Kam Bakhsh the two 
provinces of Bijapur and Golkonda provided that he 
remamed content nnth these (Ibtd , f 49 b) But he 
would not be content He crowned himself after his 
father’s death and issued coins m his own name as 
Emperor His mad doings at Haidarabad during his 
brief reign are described m full detail m Irvme’s Later 
Mughals, 1 50-62 

At last he provoked a contest with his eldest brother 
Bahadur Shah I , and was mortally wounded m a battle 
fought 4 miles outside Haidarabad {2 January, 1709), 
and died in the course of the mght Thus, the disaster 
which his lovmg father had foreseen and done his utmost 
to ward off, at last befell him 


• I have not accepted the other version of this letter given in 
the lithographed bazar edition of Rjiq&t, No 73 Udaipnn died 
a natural death at Gwalior in June 1707 

9 
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the romance of a MUGHAL PRINCESS 
ZEB-UNNI&A. 

Zcb-nfl maa or the Ornament of Womankind was 
the eldest child of Anrsngnb and his Ptosian We Mras 
Banu B^tum Bom at Uanlatsbad in the Deccan on 
15th February 1638 she rraa educated by a learned 
lady named Ha£«i Sfarfam (the wife of iCna Shukrullah 
of Kashmir whose family onginaBy from Naishabar 
in Khurasan.) 

She mhented her father's keeimess of intellect and 
Uteraiy tastes and completely mastered the Arabic and 
Penrian languages For her sutxess in committing the 
whole Qutnn to memory she received from her delighted 
father a pmse of 30 000 gold pieces. She conld write the 
different kmds of Persian hand — nartalig naskh and 
shikasia with neatness and grace. Her hTnary surpass- 
ed all other private collection s of books and she employed 
many scholars on Hberal salaries to produce new works 
or copy old mantiscnpts for her Anrangzib dlsUted poets 
as lying flatterers and their poetrv as vain babblings 
but his daughter’s liberality compensated for the lack 
of Court patronage of hteratnrc m that reign and most 
of the poets of the tune were maintsined by her 
Supported by her bounty MuUa Safinddin Ardbeli lived 
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in comfort m Kashmir and translated the gigantic Arabic 
Tafsir-t-Kabir (Great Commentary) into Persian and 
named it after his patroness, Zeh-ut-tafastr Other theo- 
logical tracts and books, written by her pensioners, bore 
her name Zeb-iin-nisa is said to have written Persian 
poetry under the pseudonym of Makhfi or the “Concealed 
One ” But the extant Diwan-t-Maklifi cannot be her 
work * The title of Makhfi was borne by several other 
poets, notablv a wife of Akbar and Nur Jahan (M A 
538) 

Zeb-un-msa is the heroine of some love-tales current 
in modem Indian hterary circles She was a gifted 
poetess and is alleged to have claimed an artist’s indepen- 
dence of morahty Similar discreditable legends about 
Kahdas’s hfe have long circulated among our old school 
of Sanskntists, but are rejected by sober historians 
(Ind Antxq , 1878, p 115 ) We shall to-day try to ascer- 
tam whether the traditions about the Princess Royal of 
Delhi had a stronger basis m fact than those about the 
laureate poet of the Court of Ujjayini 

No mention of Zeb-un-msa’s love-intngue with 
Aqil Khan, or mdeed with any person whatever, is made 
in any work of her father’s reign or even for a century 
after his death We can easily explam the silence of 
the Court historians and other ofScial umters, who would 
naturally suppress every scandal about royalty But 
perfect freedom of speech was enjoyed by the private 

* The question has been fully discussed by Edian Sahib A 
Muqtadir in the 0 P. L Persian Catalogue, Vol m, pp 250-1 
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h^ttorians of the r«gii (cBpecmllv the two Hindu authors, 
Bhimseu and lahwardaa) by Kifl£ Khan who wrote a 
quarter of a ceqtury after Auraugnb a death end by 
the author of the biographical dictionary of the Mughal 
Peers (Masxr ul amara) who lived a generation later still 
The European traveUers Berruer and Manacd wrote for 
the eyes of foreigners and had nothing to fear from the 
wrath of Aurangsib or hia posterity Manned m parti 
cular revelled m Court wrandnl^ so much so that his 
history of the Mugbals (Storia do Mogor) has been well 
called a chront^ua jcandfllsius Would he have passed 
over 2Jel>*un nisa s failinga if he had beard of any as 
such a topic would have made excellent copy for his 

bool ? The gossipy and outspoken Rhah Khan does sot 

assail Zeb-un s character though he openly pro- 
the shames of Jahangir and Knr Jahan The 
story of our heroine s love-mtngues is modem — e growth 
of the 19th centuiy and the creation of Urdu romandsts 
probably of Lucknow The pretended Urdu life of 

Zeb-tm-nisa that holds the field at present is the Durr 
i Makium of Mtmahi Ahmadoddze s A of Labor who 
quotes from an earlier work Haiyat i Z$b-un aba by 

Munshi Muhammad ud-dln Khaliq 

This story in its most developed form is coai'eaiently 
aummarired in English (evidently from Abmaduddln s 
Urdu work) m Mrs Westbrook's introduction to her 
Dtwan oj Zeb-un nisa m the WEsdom of the East Senes 
(1913) She writes 

'll! the beginning of 1662 AQf«ng*fl> w** taken 111 and, bia 
phyatdwia prescribing change of air he took bia family and conrt 
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with him to Labor At that time Aqil Khan, the son of his wazir , 
^^as governor of that citj' He was famous for his beaut}^ and 
braver}', and was also a poet He had heard of Zeb-un-faisa, and 
knew her verses, and was anxious to see her On pretence of 
guarding the aty, he used to nde round the walls of the palace, 
hoping to catch a ghtnpse of her One da} he was fortunate, he 
caught sight of her on the housetop at daun, dressed in a robe 
of giiUanar, the colour of the flower of the pomegranate He said, 
A vision in red appears on the roof of the palace She heard and 
ahsuered, completing the couplet. Supplications nor force nor gold 
can win her 

She liked Labor as a residence, and was laying out a garden 
there one day Aqil Khan heard that she had gone wth her 
companions to see a marble pavihon which was being built in 
it He disguised himself as a mason, and, carr}ing a hod, 
managed to pass the guards and enter She was plaving chausar 
with some of her girl friends, and he, passing near, said. In my 
longing for thee I have become as the dust wandering round the 
earth She understood and answered immediately Even if thou 
hadst become as the wind, thou shoiildst not touch a tress of my 
hair They met agam and again, but some rumour reached the 
ears of Aurangzib, who was at Delhi, and he hastened back 
He wished to hush up the matter by hnrr}’ing her into marriage 
at once Zeb-un-nisa demanded freedom of choice, and asked 
that portraits of her suitors should be sent to her, and chose 
naturally that of Aqil Klhan Aurangzib sent for him , but a dis- 
appointed rival wrote to him Tt is no child’s play to be the 
lover of a daughter of a king Aurangzib knows your doings, as 
soon as }Ou come to Delhi, }ou will reap the fruit of your love ’ 
Aqil Khan thought the Emperor planned revenge So, alas for 
poor Zeb-un-nisa I at the critical moment her lover proved a 
coward, he declined the marriage, and wrote to the king resigmng 
his semce Zeb-un-nisa was scornful and disappointed, and 
wrote J hear that Aqil Khan has left off paying honia-ge to me’ 
—or the words might also mean, ’has resigned service’— 'on account 
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o/ Jiwv foollihntst He onsweretl «Iso Jn Tw»e Why ihomli 
a trfJt man do (hoj tthfch he kntnrt k* via regret f (Agu »i»o 
means • vise mu } 

not he eatne sccreUy to Delhi to tee her tgiiii peilup* 
rcRTttting hit fear* Again they met ia her garden the 
was told and came tmerpectedly and ZelMin-ali*^ tmawaiti 
ctmid think cf rto hiding-place for her lorer bat a deg or large 
rooking T«seL The Umpcfor asked TVhat it ia the dry? and 
was answered Only water to be heated. ‘Pnt it «i the fire, then 
he ordered tod it waa done Zcb-cn nlsa at that moment tboa^t 
more of her repatation tbaa of her farer and caase near the deg and 
whitpered Keep aOeoce If yon are my troc lorer for the aake of 
mr hotraor One of her renca aays, n'hat ij iMe foie oj a ieverf 
ft It to be cmdlied for Ike world s pieatvre Oac wonder* if ahe 
thought of Aqfl Khan t tactlflca of hit life. After tMt the 
w*t impriaooed to the fortm* of Salirngaib (Pp 14 17) 

Notr examining the above accomit in the light of 
knoTm history tve at once find that the story of the 
smufjjfled lover being done to death in a deg la the harem 
lias been tranjtferred to Zeb from her aunt Jahanaia of 
t\hotn It is told by Manacd ( 5 f<ma i arS) and Bcnrier 
(p 13) The recorded facts of the life of Aqll Khan also 
contradict the stor> in every particular 

Mir Aston oftenrards sumamed Aqil Khan was a 
native of Kht\-af (in Persia)— and not the son of a Delhi 
trorfr He entered the service of Anrangzib in Shah 
Jahan s reign and attended the prince dnnng iris second 
viceroyolty of the De cca n (1653 1657) as his equerry 


ThU conjeclore is mcotrect Accianling to the conTcntlon* 
of Perrian poetry the type c£ the perfect lorer Is the moth which 
cenanme* lt*elf In the flame of a lamp whheert uttering a groan 
Cf Carlyle a ‘Conanme your own amoke 
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{plaudar) He had already made his mark as a poet and 
adopted the pen-name of Razi from the saint Burhanuddin 
Raz-ullah whom he venerated When Anrangzib started 
from the Deccan to contest the throne, he left his family 
behmd m the fort of Daulatabad (6th February— 
December, 1658), and Aqil Khan acted as the governor 
of the city from 6th February and of the fort from 
August 1658 till near the end of 1659 Arriving at 
Delhi on 8th February 1660, he was, two months later, 
made faujdar of the land between the Ganges and the 
Jamuna (Jklian Duab), but replaced by another officer in 
July, 1661 In the following November he temporarily 
retired from service on the ground of iH-health and was 
permitted to reside at Dahor on a pension of Rs 750 a 
month When m November 1663 Anrangzib was pass- 
mg through Dahor with his family, on his return from 
Kashmir, Aqil Khan waited on him (2nd November) and 
was taken mto the Emperor’s tram and appomted Super- 
mtendent of the Hall of Private Audience, a position of 
very close contact with the Emperor, (January, 1664) 
Evidently he continued to enjoy high favour, bemg pro- 
moted m October 1666 and given a royal present m 
May next Later on he was made Postmaster-General 
(Darogha of Dak Chauki), but resigned m April 1669, and 
seems to have hved under a cloud for the next seven 
years, as we find no mention of him till October, 1676 
when he was granted an allowance of Rs 1,000 a month 
In January, 1679 he was taken back mto service as 
Second Paymaster Bemg appomted suhahdar of Delhi 
m October 1680, he held that office till his death m 1696 
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Thus n'e find that the story of j"oung Aqll Khan 
ha\ing been roasted to dentb in a cauJdroa by order of 
Aurangtib is utterly false Ko man below thirty could 
hate been put in charge of a fort containing Aurangzib b 
tsivcs and children on the eve of the war of snecessjon 
and therefore Aqil Khan must ha\e been an old Tnan 
at the dme of hts death in 1696 

So for ^vos Aqfl Khan from being cut off in the prune 
of jouth through the vindictiveness of his mistress s 
father that he mamed raised a family and died at the 
age of more than seventy surrounded by bis grand 
children The Letters of Mina Bedit (a favoarrte of 
Aqil Khan when governor of Ddhl towards the end of 
the X7th centurv ) mentions Qayyum Khan as this noble s 
son and Shukrullah Khan and Shakir Khan as his sons* 
in-law 

And yet the Urdu biographer of Labor has the 
andadty to say that Dr Bernier witnessed the boiling 
of young Aqil Khan In a cauldron in the harem 1 Benner’s 
story refers to Jahanara s lover and he took all his facts 
from Manuca 

From the hfe-sketch of Aqil Khan we find that he 
was at the same place with Zeb-un nisa first at Daulata 
bad in 1658 (some ten months) then at Labor in 1663 
for a week only thenceforth with the unpenal Court at 
f yihl and Agra till his resignation m April 1669 again 
with the Court during the Rajput wars of 1679 and 1680 
and finally at Delhi from January 1681 to 1696 It was 
only during the first end last of these periods that he 
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could have been tempted to court the Princess by the 
absence of her august father 

The Khan’s temporary retirement from service and 
residence at Labor away from the Court (November, i66x 
—October, 1663) could not have been due to imperial 
displeasure as he was given a large pension all the time 
But his long removal from the capital and Emperor’s 
entourage for ten years (1669 — 1679) during the first 
seven of which he was demed any imperial bounty, shows 
that he had for some reason, unknown to us, fallen under 
the Emperor’s wrath 

Was It a pumshment for making love to Zeb-un- 
msa^ A letter to her from her brother Pnnce Akbar, 
wntten in 1680, contams the statement, “As the Emperor 
has now ordered that no packet {naXivo) bearing the 
seal of Aqil should be admitted to the ladies’ apartments 
of the palace, it is certain that papers will have to be 
now sent [by me?] after careful consideration ” 

Was this Aqil her alleged lover Aqil Khan Razi the 
poet? I think, not There was at this tune in Akbar’s 
camp a Mulla named Muhammad Aqil, who afterwards 
signed a manifesto pronouncing canonical sentence of 
deposition on Aurangzib m favour of Akbar, for which 
the luckless theologian was imprisoned and severely 
bastinadoed when his patron’s rebellion failed Zeb 
being herself a Quramc scholar and a patron of new 
commentaries on the Muslim scripture, correspondence 
between her and a noted theologian like Mulla Muham- 
mad Aqil would naturally pass unsuspected The writer 
of the letter imphes that his own confidential letters to 
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bis sister ttscd to bo sent under cover of Aqfl & envelopes, 
which could rcflch her unchallenffed while pectets bear 
inff his own seal on the cover might have been intercepted 
hy his enemies This is quite clear from the concluding 
port of the letter The delay that has taken place hi 
ray writing to yon is solely due to the fear lest my letters 
should fall into the hands of other people fht strangers 
i e enemies ] 

The theory that the Emperor stopped the poet and 
noble Aqil Khan a correspondence with his daughter on 
detecting an intrigue between them Is discredited by the 
fact that only a few months afterwards he was appointed 
to the highly responsible post of rlcoty of Delhi the 
very place where she was sent as a State-prisoner early 
next year 

Zeb-nn plsn was Imprisoned by her father in Jann 
ary i68r and the offioal history establishes beyond 
dispute the fact that it was in punishment of her comph 
dty with Pnnee Akhar who had rebelled against the 
Emperor 

The letter from which we have quoted contains 
several passages showing bow deeply engaged she was in 
her brotheria interests. He says 'What belongs to you 
is as good as mine and whatever I own is at your 
disposal and again The dismissal or appointment of 
the sons-m-law of Daulat and Sagar Mai is at your 
discretion I have dismissed them at your bidding I 
consider your orders in aD affalra as sacred Ute the 
Quran and Traditions of the Prophet and obedience to 
them as proper 
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When \kbnrV rohclhon ont uni 'm*‘ nhin 

doncd cnnip near Ajmir u i‘- In tin inii>anU‘'t'' 

(i6lh Jniniarj. , "/'ch-nn ni''!’*' jvo'uhncr 

with him was disco\cr(.u, she was dtpn\«.d of he: pension 
of four lakhb of RujKt's a \enr, her propui\ v is ton* 
fiscated, and ‘^he was Imleod in the foil of >jhnu*.irh at 
Delhi" {MnsiT-i-Alav ftTi, ^o; ] lU-re she lived till lui 

death on 26th Ma\ . 1702 U would he sue-et to innnne 

that diirincr this cajitnity our 

Hieh lK5ni iiiatdcti 
In her pnincc-louer, 

‘toothed her lo\c 1 idrtl 
Soul m •secret J.enjr 

With mniic rutcl ni Imc, uhirh oirriht'.rd he- h 'rr, 

and that she wrote at thi< time the jnlhclu' laments v hiih 
Mrs Westbrook has translated on paee 17 — 

So long Uk'ic fetters dine to m) fcctl 

lllv friends hnic become enemies, in\ rchti'm nrr 'umKcr 
to me 

What more have 1 to do %\ith being nto ion*- to J rep nu ti.uue 
undishonourcd, 

When fnends seek to disgrace me ? 

Seek not relief from the prison of grief, O MnJ hfi , llu iclnte 
IS not politic 

O Makhfi, no hope of release hast thou until the Dn\ of 
Judgment come 

But history is silent on llie point On the other hand om 
ardour to w^eave a romance out of her captive life is 
chilled by the reflection that she was now an old maid 
of 43 and Aqil Khan was at least tw’clve years older and 
a grandfather 
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Another legend mates her fall m love at first sight 
with Sbivaji the Maretha hero on the occasfon of his being 
presented to the Emperor at Agra on 12th May 1666 
Seventy years ago a novel was wntten by Bhudev 
Mutherjl m Bengali describing how the lovers exchanged 
rings and parted But it is a fiction and nothing more- 
Not to speak of the Persian histones of the tune no 
Marathi life of Shlvaji mentions that a Mnghel princess 
interested herself in the fate of the captive chieftain in 
her father's capital None of them gives the smallest 
hint of the champion of Hindn revival having coquetted 
with a Mnalim sweet heart in the enemy's den Zeh-tm 
msa a assthetic sense too woold have saved hex from 
throwing her heart away to a ragged and fihterafe 
Deccan! The whole storv is not only nnhistorlc bnt 

improbable 

She was not released from captivity at Delhi during 
her life but was otherwise well treated Some aix months 
after she had entered her palace-prison the Emperor 
restored monthly allowance of Rs 30 000 though with 
a reduction of 10000 {Afeh 15 Sep 1681 ) A few days 
later she was given the Jahanora garden in Agra which 
had belonged to Princess Jahanara just deceased 
19 Sep )• The official history records her death thus — 
The Emperor learnt from the news-letter of Delhi that 


Thcro *«2n» to be » mistake hi the 4kW*flni( here. The 
^garden nam*d Jahanara (end not btlcnglng la Prlxiees* Jahsaera) 
was Uid «t by Shah Jahan In Agm, whl^ PriocMa J * oira garden 
was tb* TU Hasari in Delhi 
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the Princess Zeb-un-nisa had drawn on her face the 
veil of God’s mere}’’ and taken up her abode in the place 
of inexhaustible forgiveness, [26th May, 1702] At the 
parting of his child, dear as his life, his heart was filled 
inth gnef and his e3’'es with tears He could not control 
the weakness that overponered him [At last] he recover- 
ed self-possession [somehow], and ordered Sa^yid Amjad 
Khan, Shaikh Ataullah, and Hafiz Khan to give an ay 
alms [at her funeral] and build a place of repose for 
her, as had been decided beforehand, m the Garden of 
Thirty Thousand [outside Delhi] which was a bequest 
from Jahanara ” (M A , 462 ) 

A short letter from Aurangzib to Zeb-un-msa has 
been preserved in Faiyyaz-id-qa-wantn, (p 369) , one half 
of It is in Arabic and it tells us nothing about her life 
Similarly, some letters written to her by her brother 
Akbar in 1679-80 and given in Adab-i-Alaingin throw no 
light on her biography An Aligarh University manus- 
enpt contains some letters written bj'- her secretary Mirza 
Khahl, thanking [ ? her] for presents of fruit, game, ice, 
and a pair of spectacles ' In the 32nd year of Aurangzib’s 
reign (1688-1689) Inayet-ullah, the son of her lady-tutor, 
was appomted steward {Khan-i-saman) of her household 
(M U , n 828 ) 

She vas buried in the “Garden of Thirty Thousand 
Trees” outside the Kabuh gate of Delhi , but her tomb 
was demohshed m making the Rajputana railway hne 
The current story of her having been buned at Nawakot 
m the Panjab is absolutely false 



IX 


JAHANARA THE INDIAN ANTIGONE 

The fall of the mighty the miaforttmea of those 
who had once stood on the crowning slope of nmk *nd 
wealth the sorrowB that cloud the evening rf a Hfe 
once radiant with health and joy — have been the apt 
themes of moralizing prophets and tragjc poets. These 
purge our souls by exdting pity and temir btrt they 
at the same time by oae stroke sweep away the differen 
ces of birth and fame ridies and beauty and reduce the 
greatest on earth to the level of the meanest axocmg os 
We then reaiixe that the sons of Adam are e^oa} brothers 
in this vale of tears. 

Bat the Instability of fortnne is not the choric song 
heard In the last scene of every such tragedy in history 
Enjoyment is not the sapreme end of life nor the highest 
test of human espadtv 

— ^Life is not as idle ore 

But iron dug from central gloom 

And heated hot with burning fears, 

And dipt in baths of hissing tears 
And battered with the shocks of doom 
To shape and use 

Sorrow’s cro w n of thorns has sometimes been 
tmnsfomied into a halo of celestial light by doty by 
hermc endurance by self forgetting sacrifice Then the 
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Victim of Fortune’s frowns has triumphed over the worst 
that she could inflict, and has reached a higher pinnacle 
of glory than ever before — ^it may be m life, it may be 
as a departed name enshrined m the hearts of adormg 
posterity for all time to come 

n 

One such blessed flgure m our own land was 
Jahanara, the eldest child’’ of the Kmperor Shah Jahan 
When (m 1614) “this rose of her race first budded forth, 
the sun of Akbar was still crownmg the azure,” as a 
French poet has put it , (which is true in the sense that 
the Indian sky was still radiant with the after-glow of 
Akbar’s reign ) Early m the reign of her father, after 
the 4^th of her mother (1631), she became the first lady 
in the land and the power behmd the throne of the most 
magnificent of the Grand Mughals, and contmued in 
that high position for twenty-seven years 

Up to the age of forty-four, her life w’as all happiness 
and glory, and nothmg dimmed the splendour of her 
noontide Independent sovereigns of other parts of India, 
vassal princes of the Mughal empire, members of the 
imperial family, and nobles of the realm, — all sought 
her kmd mtercession m their need, and they never sought 
It in vam Her wealth was boundless, as fifty lakhs of 
Rupees, bemg one-half of the vast nches left behmd by 
her mother, the glorious “Rady of the Taj,” were given 

* Not the eldest-bom, as her sister Hwr-rm-msa bad been bom 
a year before her, but she had died at the age of three and there- 
fore did not count 
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to her In oddition to her large onnual stipend and the 
rei-enuc of Surat, th<ai the richest port of India The 
presents which she recditd ei*er>’ year from htngs and 
princes nobles and humbler suppliants were second in 
t-aluc onl3 to the Emperors. 

And j et she used all this wealth and influence not 
to gratify insolent pnde or love of enjoyment, bat for 
the good of otiiers. At the height of her glory she was 
known as a ministering angel — relieving the distressed 
healing discords in the royal familv cherishing orphans, 
and turning away the just anger of the Empcnir from 
offenders by her gentleness 

She had known sorrow Her loving mother — mothers 
usually treat the eldest bom daughter more Uke a sister 
and fnend than a child — bad died when she was only 
seventeen Eleven years later she was most crneHy burnt 
by acadent and hovered between life and death for four 
months She never married and never knew the Joys of 
the highest fruition of woman s existence in motherhood 
At the height of earthly greatness her soul had turned 
to God and she had entered herself as a disaple (mafnia) 
of the religious order of the saint Mian Mir (of Labor) 
She studied the life and teachings of an earlier saint 
Shaikh Main ud-flin Chishti and wrote a short account 
of him in Persian (entitled Mimiw ul-artpoA) for the benefit 
of other seekers after spiritual light. 

m 

Within the royal family her mission web the blessed 
one of a peace-mater Her brothers opened their hearts 
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to her m their troubles Dara (who was the nearest to 
her among them m age, being only one year younger) 
dearly loved her, and she shared his thoughts, aspirations 
and even spiritual communmgs as a Sufi or mystic , and 
she treated Dara’s wife as a sister and tenderly brought 
up their orphan daughters after the tragic death of the 
prmcely couple (1659), as if they had been her own Even 
the cold calculating Aurangzib, who from an early age 
used to show an mborn aversion to Dara and Dara’s 
friends, — imburdened his soul to her in his need, as the 
following letter will show 

ATJRANGZIB TO JAHANARA (1657) 

“It is not unknown to you that ever since His Majesty 
conferred a inansab on me, I have performed, to the 
hmit of possibihty and my power, every task that he has 
laid on me I know not what offence I have now com- 
mitted that certam measures have been taken by him 
which are undeserved by a faithful servant hke me and 
will cause my disgrace and show his distrust m me to 
men far and near First, the fort of Asir had been 
ongmally conferred upon me and then on Bliai Murad 
Bakhsh, and finally on me agam , but now an order has 
arrived that I must not send my own qiladar there ! 

What disfavour and distrust is bemg shown to me by 
His Majesty, as I after my twenty years of devoted and 
distmguished service to him m disregard of my life and 
property,— have not yet been judged equal to my nephew 
Pathol (t e , Sulaiman Shukoh) in gaming His Majesty’s 
confidence 1 


10 
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Secondly ot this time. Dada Bhal Jin (iff Dara 
Shulcoh) — whose characteristic friendliness to me is well 
known to His Majesty —has sent his own agent, named 
Mulla Shauld ( ?) to this place fi $ the Deccanj for the 
purpose of conveying to the ruler of Bijapor certain hippy 
news and the acceptance of his prayers [by the Emperor] 
—which will make that ruler and others like him more 
turbulent Dear sister although I have never considered 
tnj'sdf as worthy to be ranked among RU Majesty s 
dlsdples and servants and have claimed to be nothing 
more than his slave ighulam) but have been content with 
any treatment he metes ont to me —yet as I have ^>cnt 
my life in honour and respect and have governed this 
province as its sopreme master at His MaJesty^s free 
grant Tvithont any demand or petibon from me,— disgrace 
and less of authonty will come down npon me as the 
natural consequence of this measure. I have fallen into 
a whirlpool of perplexity I cannot guess His Majeaty^s 
intentions with regard to me If his wish is that 

among oil his servants I alone should spend my days m 
dishonour and finally be destroyed in an unworthy 
manner {i e be mttrdered by my usurping eldest brother} 
then I have no help btrt to obey But as it is hard to 
live and to die thus rt is better that by order of HU 
Majesty I should be released from the shime of continn 
ing such an existence — ^my life and head being always 
a ready sacrifice to His Majesty's pleasure so that 
(certain) minds may rest at ease concerning me. 

I had learnt this tmth ten years before and been 
convinced that my life was desired [by Dara ] I had 
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therefore resigned my posts , but afterwards, solely m 
order to please my father, I had turned to this career 
(agam) 


rv 

The supreme trial came to Jahanara m 1657 Her 
father fell seriously ill and then all his four sons took 
up arms to contest the throne even before the old Emperor 
had closed his eyes The story of that tragedy has been 
unfolded m my History of Au-iangzih, volumes i and 2, 
from contemporary records and often m the very words 
of the actors m the drama It will be enough to say here, 
m outlme, that Dara was the favounte and chosen heir 
of Shah Jahan , but Aurangzib was by far the ablest of 
the four brothers, and by a succession of victories made 
his way to Agra, where the aged Emperor was then in 
residence Dara after a crushmg defeat at Samugarh, 
some ten miles east of Agra, fled towards Delhi, and 
Aurangzib besieged his father m the fort of Agra, and 
by cuttmg off his water-supply forced him to capitulate 
unconditionally after three days of bloodless blockade 

Then Jahanara paid a visit to her victorious brothers 
(for Pnnce Murad Bakhsh was alhed with Aurangzib) on 
loth June 1658, m their camp m the Nur Manzil or Dhara 


• There are 28 letters from Aurangzib to Jahanara m ^dab-i- 
Alamgiri, 18 of which are formal and useless, and two veiy long 
and important One of these two long letters has been translated 
m extracts above Its date was not hterally ten years after 
Aurangzib’s resignation, which would give 1654, but 1657 
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To this Aurangiib replied m a long letter addressed 
not to Johanara hut direcUy to Slxah Jahnn and justify 
lufT his own action by arf^nments which I have stmunarired 
in my Auran^b ch 17 (vol 2 p 414) 

V 

At the 6nal downfall of Shah Jahan Johanara might 
ha\c imitated the conduct of her younger sister Rauahanaia 
and rc\eUed in wealth pteosore and freedom by coming 
over to Auraegaib a Court Bat she chose the better part 
n-itli Antigone and Cordelia The story of her self 
sacrifice for the sale of her afflicted fiither is toid in a 
most dramatic fashion by the French poet Lreconte de 
Lisle Aumngxib cnea ont 

See f I am Alamgir the conqnerer of the worid 
I have conquered I have punished I have 

gathered m mv arms 

The sheaves of the goodly crop sown by 

Timur Khan 

And from the royal field burnt the tare unclean 
— But what hast thou done with thy father 

Aurang son of Shah Jahan? 

To her indignant question Aurangzfb rephes, — 

— Jahanara I it was the will of God 
That my brows sbonid be branded under this 

band of flame 

Come tny guardian shadow shall watch thee chfld 
And whatever his fate thy wish shall I grant 
My hands have respected my venerable father 
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Fear no more He shall live, honoured though 

captive be. 

Pondering m his heart, of vam dreams chastened. 
Over fragile human glory to swift end hastening ” 
Jahanara rejected this offer with scorn and said, 
“Aurang ! Load my arm with a part of his 

(i e , Shah Jahan’s) chain , 
That IS my dearest prayer, my fairest dream' 

In order that the aged [Shah] Jahan may 

pardon his executioner, 
In order that I may abjure equally bitterness 

and hatred, 

Bury us, hvmg, m one and the same tomb 
Then, the French poet contmues in enraptured verses. 
Well, thou didst hve ten years close to that 

sombre old man, 

Jahanara ' charming his sorrow and his calamity , 
And when he laid himself down m his royal 

sepulchre 

Th}’- fair body was tarmshed and became as 

a shadow. 

And thy spirit took wmg m a fihal shnek 
Thus didst thou disappear, sohtary star ' 

From this vast sky where no thin g so pure 

has shone 

Thy very name, — thy name so sweet, was forgotten. 
And God alone remembered, when thou didst 

quit the earth. 

The angel whom He had sent to this world 
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VI 

Shah Jahan died in Janoaiy 1666 afte seven and 
a half yeam of capbvitT — Jahanara nursmg him to the 
end and when all was over arranging for ha homely 
ftmeral (as has been described fnEy m my AamneM 
vol 3) On the receipt of the news of hia father 5 death 
Anrangiih wrote this letter of condolence to his sister 

AUKANOZIB TO JAHAMAJtA (jANITAXy l666) 

The Creator oF the Universe,— May His name be 
jrlonfied / — give this graaous friend m this great mis- 
forttme perfect patience end thns beetow on her a great 
reward What ahall I write and how can writing snffice 
to express what passes in my somm stricken mind at this 
inevitable occnrrence? Has the pen the power to write 
one word abont tins heart breaiing pain? Where has 
the tongne strength enoagh to express this patience- 
robbing gnef? Imagination of your sorrow and mourn 
mg throws my strengthless heart into greater weeping 
and agitatkm Bnt against the divine dispensabon end 
the will of Heaven we have no remedy aa>*e helplessness 
and bowing the head down in submission (Arabic prayer) 
Know that God willing this ashamed creature will 
reach yon soon with sH his pain of heart It is certain 
that yon are giving the needful consolation to the 
moomers for his late ilajesty especially fhis widow] 
Akbarabadl Mahal 

Dear rioter i the thing that will be useful to the late 
Emperor at this time is the conveying [to his soul] the 
religions merit of reciting the Quran and giving alms to 
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"beggars Exert yourself to the utmost m tlus matter, 
and offer the merit of these acts as a present to the res- 
plendent soul of his late Majesty This sinner, too, is 
engaged in the same work , and he hopes that it would 
be accepted [by God] ” 

Jahanara to Aurangzib (m reply to the above letter 
of condolence) 

“May God ever keep the shadow of the favour of 
the Emperor Alamgir constant and enduring over the 
head of the universe ! Wrhat power has the pen to describe 
this heart-piercing calamity and report even a fraction of 
the condition of this dark day? What capaaty has the 
tongue to narrate to the mind the affliction that has come 
doum [upon me] ? What has befallen me m consequence 
of this event, would have dned up the ocean if it had 
struck It, and would have turned the day into a gloomy 
night if it had ahghted on the day It is true that wisdom 
tells us that m such calamities no remedy is possible 
save recourse to patience and self-control, and no help 
is conceivable except holdmg fast [to the readmg of] the 
verses [of the Book] of God and the Traditions of the 
Prophet which have descended on earth for teaching 
resignation and peace of mmd But, the volume of my 
grief IS more than the strength of my endurance 

At the time when I was sunk m the ocean of gnef 
and mourning, with a heart fuB of sorrow and eyes 
covered mth tears,— the rays of the Sun of this loving 
brother’s grace shone forth , and at once it seemed as 
if the water of life had been thrown on the ragmg fire 
of my [gnef] Therefore, haiung withdrawn myself from 
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pTOAtratfon and nnctmtrolled cricf I Ruve my heart con 
witfllton from the [written] counsels of this augtBt world 
nittmlnatlofr star of kint^fp and cnffajred myself in 
pravjntr for the increase of your life and fortune I am 
hoping that this Ilfe^estroyinfr fire [of Rrlef] would be 
QOcnched by the water of your visit and my dark night 
would be changed into the clearness of dawn 

\ ou hax'e written about the mourners for Shah Johan 
cspcciall\ AkKirabadi ^fthol It is evident and clear 
that henceforth the full care of all those left behind by 
him will depend upon \our fawnr and attention In 
these drcumsianccs what can I write that is not obvious 
to ^oa? 

This happened In 1666 The death of Shah Jahan 
freed Jahaaara from her oelf-choscn captivity She 
now came out of the fort and Iiv'ed in the aty in the 
former mansion of All Mardan Klian honoured and con 
suited b> Auraogxib and chcnshing Dare s orphan 
daughters Thus she lived on for 15 years more and 
when she died on 6th September 1681 she desired to 
be buried in the low roofless tomb uncovered by tomb- 
stone but with grass growing on its top that she had 
built for herself under the shadow of the gorgeons 
sepulchre of the saint Niram ud-dm Auliyo outside Shah 
Jahan 9 dty of Delhi There repose the mortal remains 
of the Indian Antigone The epitaph runs thus 

Lei no man cever my grave rore with grten grass 
for this grass is the fittest manih for the tomb of the 
lowly 



X 

A MUSLBI HEROINE 

A WARDEN OF THE IStARCHES 

A noble Persian family of Yezd mto which t\s'0 
daughters of the Safavi kings of Persia had been married, 
took refuge m India early in the seventeenth century and 
rose to high distinction in the service of the Mughal 
Emperors One grandson of the first immigrant was 
Paymaster under Shah Jahan, and another, named 
KhahluUah Khan, was a prowncial governor and married 
a mece of the Empress Mumtaz Mahal Their son Amir 
Khan was a noble of the first rank in the reign of 
Aurangzib and governed Afghanistan for 20 years i\nth 
remarkable success and reputation 

He acquired his knowledge of mountaineers and 
hiU-fightmg by actmg as the military commander of the 
Jammu hills and afterwards leading a pumtive expedition 
agamst the Yusuf zai Afghans of Shahbazgarhi (near 
Eangarkot), whose villages he destroyed and whose cattle 
he drove away with great ability and firmness Even 
when posted m Bihar as governor, he was not nd of the 
Afghans , there was a colony of these turbulent men in 
that provmce at Shahjahanpur and Kant-golah, who 
rebelled and were defeated and captured by Amir Elhan 
After these preparatory experiences came the great 
opportumty of his hfe , in March, 1677, he was appointed 
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jiibakdar (viceroy) of Afghanistan and amvtog at Katml 
on 8th June 16^8 filled the post with undimmed brilliancy 
till the day of his death aSth April 1698 

Amir Khan a reputation for tact administrative 
capacity and power of commend was nneqtialled in his 
time so that when in May 1683 Anrangrib proposed to 
return to Northern India leaving the Deccan in charge of 
Shah Alnm that prince declined the onerons nnlesa 
Atmr Khan was given to him as his second in command 
Anur Khan agreed to go to the Deccan if he was allowed 
to hold his Kafaol viceroyalty by deputy while servmg in 
the Deccan a condition which was impossible [Jaipor 
records ih ] 

His first meeting with his new snbiects was sot a 
happy one An Afghan named Akmal Khan had set 
up as king of the hillmen and struck coins in his own 
name. The first expedition against the rebels near the 
Lamghanat ended in the ront of the imperial forces. 
The sword having failed the new governor took to poUcy 
He engaged himsdf in winning the hearts of the 
Afghans with snch success that the chiefs of the clans 
left their shy and unsocial manners and began to visit 
him without any suspicion 

statesmanship bore such good fruit that during 
his government of so years no disaster befell him and 
no administrative faflure or disorder took place Rob- 
bery and oppression were kq>t down by his firmness and 
activity Whatever be planned succeeded all bis desires 
were fulfilled. 

On asth October 1681 Aorangzlb received a despatch 
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from Amir Khan stating, “Six lakhs of Rnpccv aic 
allotted by Government ever> >ear to be paid to the 
Afghans for guarding the roads I ha^’e spent one and 
a half lakhs for this purpose, and saved the remnindcr to 
the State” After this governor’s death Auratig/ib uiotc 
a letter descnbing Amir Khan’s administrative methods, 
how he was a ]ust ruler, possessed of practical skill and 
tact m deahng wnth all men , how he used to make 
savmgs m the budgeted expenditure of the proMiicc and 
keep the passes open to traffic , how he kept many of 
the hillmen usefull}’’ employed by enlisting them in the 
impenal army and profusely bnbed the clans to keep the 
peace, paying them out of the impenal cofTers, his pnvate 
income and his illegal exactions [Kalimal-i-Tay 16b, 
lib ] 

The tnbal chiefs became thoroughly obedient to him , 
every one of them looked up to him for ad\ace in con- 
ducting his own affairs Under his astute guidance they 
ceased to trouble the impenal Government and spent 
them energies m internecine quarrels ' His cleverness 
made him tnumph over every difficulty 

Once there was a great gathering of the Afghans 
under Akmal There was hardly any tnbe that did not 
join him Bvery male fighter m the hills took provisions 
for a few days and attended the muster The subahdar’s 
army was too small to encounter a nation in arms Amir 
Khan was alarmed, took counsel with a verj’' clever 
subordinate, Abdullah Khan Khesligi, and made him 
write feigned letters to the head of every tnbe in the rebel 
camp, saying, “We had long been waiting for such a 
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happy event as that the govemment of the cooutty would 
pass to the Afghans Thank God our long deferred 
hope Is at last being fulfilled But we do not know the 
character of your new king If he is worthy to rule 
write and we shall Joan yon as service under the Mughals 
IS not to our liking 

The Afghan chieftains highly praised Akmfll TThati 
in their replies Then Abdullah IHian wrote again All 
this praise is good no doubt but is your leader so 
eminently just as to treat Iris bnwn^ and strangers with 
impartial egnahty? Try him by asking him to parcel 
out among the clans the land already conquered Then 
you will find out whether he has any greed or reluctance 
to be impartial to all 

At this the tribesmen made the proposal to him. 
Akmal declmed saying How can a Eonall territory be 
•divided among so many men? 

All was now dissenaioa in the Afghan camp Many 
of the hiUmen immediately returned home In anger 
Akmal ’KHatt had at last to make a division of land but 
as he naturally showed greater consideration to Ins own 
clan and kinsmen the quarrel broke out afresh .All the 
other left him in disgust* and wrote to dlssnade 

Abdallah Klhan fr om Joining such a bed long I Surely 
the policy of divid4 €i tmp*Ta has never triumphed so 
wull in A/ghaiustan 

Amir T^hnn was a bigoted Shia, for which reason 
the equally bigoted Sunni Aurangiib hated hun at heart 
But the Emperor concealed his ill wCl during the 
govemoT^B lifetime and kept him satisfied for his 
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eminent services, as he frankly admits in one of his letters 
It was only after Amir Khan’s death that Aurangzib 
threw off the mask and ordered a stnct escheat of his 
property’' from his sons [Rug at. No gg , K T 26b] 

A WOMAN wnso RUEED THE AFGHANS 

Amir Khan’s wife, Sahibji { = Her Ladyship), was a 
daughter of Ah Mardan Khan, a highly gifted Persian, 
who rose to be the Premier Noble of the Court of Shah 
Jahan She was a wonderfully clever and expert woman 
In conductmg the administration she was her husband’s 
partner EQs success in many a difficulty was due to 
her wise suggestions and business capacity She was the 
real governor of Kabul 

One mght the Emperor Aurangzib learnt from the 
report of Kabul the news of Amir Khan’s death Imme- 
diately summoning Arshad Khan (who had formerly acted 
as dvwan of Afghamstan), he said in a tone of concern, 
“A great difficulty has cropped up Amir Khan is dead 
That province, which is ever npe for a thousand dis- 
turbances and troubles, has now none to govern it 
A disaster may happen before the arrival of his successor ” 

Arshad Khan boldly rephed, “Amir Khan hves Who 
calls him dead?” 

The Emperor handed him the report from Kabul 
The Khian read it and added, “Yes , but then it is Sahibji 
who governed and controlled the province So long as 
she hves your Majesty need not fear any disorder ” 

The Emperor at once wrote to the lady to guard the 
province till the arrival of her husband’s successor in 
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ofBce which however happened two years afterwards.* 
rmnnfi: this interv-al she was the sole governor of 
Afghanistan os she had been in all but the name in her 
husband s lifetime. 

Death overtook Amir Khan when he was out among 
the vollej’S If the fact had got wind the Afghans would 
have taken heart and massacred his leaderless escort in 
their narrow defiles Sahibji with great presence of mind 
suppressed her gnef concealed his death dressed a man 
Uke Amir Khan made him sit m a pclki with glass doors 
and thus marched long distaiKcs. Every day she inspected 
the troo;^ and received their salute. It was only after 
{galling safely from the hflls that she went into mourning 

After her husband s death all the Afghan dneftams 
sent thdr relatives to condole with her She treated them 
with great r«pect and sent word to the headmen *Take 
ytjtif customary daca Do not rebel or rob hot r ema i n 
obedient as before Otherwise I defy yon to a fightf 
If I defeat >'on my name will remain fomons to the end 
of time 

The headmen out of regard for feir play gave her 
new promises and assurances of tbar lovalty and did not 
break out in lawlessness 

Thi* ttory erf the Natir^l-’Mrtutn. is caatadktrd by the affieW 
record* of Aurmngiib** idgn whfch teU a* that Armr Khan • 
wM pnt in tempormry charge <rf U» Gorennwait erf Kabol after 
hi* death and that Prioce Shah Aiam aaaamed the gsbebdMTship 
soon after that event. 

t hit raere i* the hall and here the polo field ” U a 
f4»Tlenge to a cantMt. 
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hu'band in fear of her durst not take another wife but 
kept a secret harem and had children by them At last 
Sahibji tUscmcred it but rccopnlscd and lovfnply brought 
up her step-sons She had adopted a lUUc pirl who was 
reputed to be a Sayyld s daughter and afterxsTuds ga\'e 
her in raarrfogc to o Persian emigrant from ilashhad 
earned Mir Muhammad Ilosain who founded a cunous 
nei\ sect and declared himself its Pope (Degtifc midway 
between a Prophet and on Imam) with the title of Aamwd 
(Tor a detailed account of him 5 i>af ii 63 — 67 ) 

On being relieved of the goi'cmmenl of Kabul the 
widowed ‘^hfbji mode a pilgrimage to Mecca and ilcdina 
where she gavt ow*ay large suras In chanty and was highly 
honoured b> the bbanf and other people of the holy dties 
fV / , -- S 1 
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are common to both the works and one peculiar sentence, 
which I have found in no other Persian history occurs in 
both {Conqufrt of Assam p 58 of Ms D 72 and ConHnua 
tion folio iz4fl) We have here (/ is6b) one instance of 
the author's imitation of Amir Khusran 5 vidons rhetoncaJ 
trick of running the variations of a single sunfle through 
a whole page of which there are three examples m the 
Conquest The wnter Is the same hero-woishipper only 
Sbaista Khan here takes the place of Mir Jmnla 

The author evidently died while writing the Conitnua- 
lion for it ends abruptly without carrying on the campaign 
in the Chatgaon District to its conclusion He had no 
time to give it lus finishing touches the material u loosely 
arranged there is no regular division into chapters as In 
the Conqusft but only three headings (rurhhO these being 
on ff 1506 153a and 1616 Moreover the author has left 
blanks for dates in two places {ff 149b and i7Sb) which 
he evidently meant to fill up after consulting other sources. 
Wrong dates are given on 1060 and 167a and some 
obscurity hfl«i been introduced into the narrative bv his 
passing over the first day of the siege of Chatgaon (25th 
January 1666) in absolute silence 

The Continuation supplies us with useful and original 
information on the following four subjects — 

(i) Shaista "KhAn 9 administration of Bengal up to 
Jenaary 1666 (3) The system of piracy followed by the 

Feringis of Chatgaon and a record of the various Magh 
incursions into Bengal and Bengal attacks on the Maghs. 
(3) A description of Sondip island and the history of its 
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conquest (4) A descnption of Chatgaon and the history 
of its conquest by the impenahsts 

I shall here deal with the first 

Shaista Khan’s Civil Administration 

(Translation) 

[117a] The mansabdars had their jagirs situated in 
different parganahs, and the multiphcity of co-partners 
led to the humble lyots being oppressed and the parganahs 
desolated Targe sums were wasted [m the cost of col- 
lection] as many shiqdars and amlas had to be sent out 
by [every] jagirdar Therefore, the Nawwab ordered 
the diwan-i-tan to give every jagirdar tankha in one place 
only , and, if in any parganah any revenue remained over 
and above the tankha of a jagirdar [117b], it was to 
be made over to the jagirdar for collection and payment 
into the pubhc treasury Thus the department of Crown- 
lands would make a saving by not having to appoint 
collectors [of its own m the parganahs of jagudars] , and, 
secondly, it was not good for one place to have tv'o rulers 
[viz , the jagirdar’s and Government collectors] The 
diwan-i-tan set himself to carry out this work 

Next, Shaista Khan learnt the truth about the 
appointments and promotions made after Mir Jumla’s 
death by the acting subahdars Most of these men were 
now dismissed , a few, who were really necessary for the 
admimstration, were retained in service I have noted 
this difference between Shaista Khan and other servants 
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of the Crown in the matter of savmg Government money 
that they desire solely to gam credit with the Emperor 
while his aim Is pnre devotion and loyal service He 
considers the least parading of this fact as ntnn to hypo- 
crisy and remote from tme devotion and fidelity 

At this time the aimadort and stipend holders of the 
province of Bengal began to flock to the Nawwab to ttiaW 
complaints [ii8e] The facts of their case were — 
After the reign of Shah Jahan the late Khan i khanan 
[Mir Jranla] confirmed m his own iagirs many of these 
men who were celebrated for devtition to virtue and love 
of the Prophet s followers and some who had got famuins 
of the Emperor All other men who had been enjoying 
modai i m aash and pensions m the Crown lands and the 
fiefs of jagirdars, were violently attacked by Birvi 
the Sadr their saruidt were rejected and thdr stipends and 
subsistEDce cancelled. It was ordered that the aimadan 
shonld to the business of cnl ti va l ors till all the lands 
they held in madad { m adsh and pay revenue for them 
to the department of Crown lands or to the jagirdars 
And as in carrying oat tins hard order these poor 
crealOTCs could not get any respite many who had some 
means sold their property pledged their children [as 
serfs] and thus paid the revenue for the current year 
[ii8b] preserving thdr lives as their only stock for the 
next year Some who had no property brought on them 
selves torture and punishment, gave np their lives and 
thus escaped from all anxiety about the next year 
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{Verse) 

Like fire they ate stacks [i e , received beating] and 
gave np gold [or sparks], 

And then, through loss of strength, they fell down 
dead in misery 

And now even by the resumption of the cultivated 
lands sufficient gam m the form of produce cannot be 
collected, because the aimadars abstain from tilling the 
lands that have been escheated to the State , and even the 
chastisement and pressure of the amlas cannot make 
them engage in cultivation And so the land remams 
waste and the aimadars poor and aggrieved Owmg to 
the great distance and the fear of calamities, these poor 
perplexed sufferers could not go to Delhi to report thmr 
condition fully to the Emperor and get the wicked and 
oppressive officials pumshed [iiga] Hence their sighs 
and lamentations reached the sky 

One Friday, the Nawwab, as was his custom, went 
[to the mosque] to offer his Congregation prayer After 
it was over he learnt that an old annadar had suspended 
himself upside down, his head one yard above the ground, 
from a tree near the mosque, and that he was on the brink 
of death and was saying {Verse) 

Shall mv life return [to my body] or shall it go out, — 

what IS thy command? 

The Nawwab ordered the author to go and ask him 
the reason I went to the old man and mqmred He 
replied, “My son, who held thirty highas of land m niadad- 
1-ni aash, has died The amlas now demand from me one 
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year's revenne of the land As I have no Tvealth I *hgT1 
give up my life and thus free myself [from thdr oppres- 
sion] I reported the matter to the Nawwab who gave 
him a large sum and then confirmed his son s rent free 
land on hrm {V»ne) 

Ood faTOnr* that matij 

Whoae life gfre* rvpoae to the people. [119& ] 

The wise know that the resumption of the lands of 
aimadan and the cutting off of the subsistence of stipend 
holders bring on great misfortunes and terrible conse- 
quences [on the wrong-doer] I have seen some among 
the rulers of this country who engaged in this wicked 
work and could not live through the year (Kme) 

The dark dgh of ttifferer*» In the heart of dark nights 
flna tpinNi Away bj [God's) cammand the mole 

of pr o sper ity from the cheek of the o pp r es s o r 

It is a lairing act of virtue and an undying deed of 
chanty to bestow imlak on the needy and idrur on the 
poor The hindering of such liberality and the stoppage 
of such charity does not bring any gain in this world 
and involves one in the Creator's wrath in the next 

[laoa] One day there was a talk on this subject 
in the Nawwab s court As the words of kings are 
kings among words be remarked If a man has not 
grace enough to increase the gifts made to these [poor] 
people, he should at least not deprive them of what others 
gave them [1206] because these people, too should 
be counted atnnng the needy And one should not 
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through his own meanness of spirit and rileness of heart 
resume the charitable gifts of others ” 

In short, the Nawab’s natural kindness hanng been 
excited, he ordered that !Mir Say^nd Sadiq, the Sadr, 
should fully recognise the madad-i-'^nnsh and 'icazija which 
these men had been enjoving in the Crowm-lands accord- 
mg to the reliable sanads of former rulers As for what 
was held [rent-free] in the fiefs of jagirdars, if it 
amounted to one-fortieth of the total revenue of the 
jagirdar, he should consider it as the zakal (tithe) on his 
property and spare it But if the rent-free land exceeded 
one-fortieth [of the total jagir], the jagirdar w'as at 
liberty to respect or resume [the excess] Whosoever 
held w'hatever rent-free land in the parganahs of the jagir 
■of the Nawwab, on the strength of the sanad of wdiomso- 
ever, was to be confirmed m it without any diminution, 
and w^as on no account to be troubled [by any demand 
of revenue] As for those w'ho had no means of sub- 
sistence and now', for the first time, begged daily allow- 
ances and lands m the jagir of the Naww'ab, the dnuani 
officers were ordered to further their desires without any 
delay 

The Sadr earned out the above order in the case of 
the Crown-lands and the jagirs of [other] jagirdars 
[raia] In the jagir of the Naw'w'ab his diwan-i-hayutat, 
Xhawajah Murhdhar, — who had been brought up and 
tramed in the Nawwab’s household, was marked by honesty 
and politeness, possessed his master’s confidence and tmst, 
and, m spite of his still being in the flower of youth, had 
the wisdom and patience of old men, — displayed in this 
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uork of benevolence such teal and exertion as, I pray 
God maj fn\our all Musalmans with Every day two to 
three hundred almadars presented thefr stinjxds to him and 
then departed Next day in the presence of the Nawwab 
he passed them through the Record office and scaled them 
and then go\'e them back to the aimadan In short, he 
exhibited such great labour and praiseworthy dihgence m 
this business that every one of this of men got what 
he desired And the aforesaid Khawajah gained a good 
name and respect for himself temporal end spiritual wel- 
fare for his master and prayers for the perpetnaton of the 
empire for the Solomon like Emperor (V$rs$) [laib] 
That man • ia^iKoce with the Idog a bleaaed thins 
Who forwards the saits the distressed. 

Silvista Khan*8 Good Dskds 
{Translation ) 

[i 7a] I His exertions for conquering the pro- 
vince and fort of Chfltgaon the suppression of the pfamtes 
and the consequent relief of the people of Bengal 

U Every day he held open darbar for a dmin istering 
Justice and quickly redressed wrongs. He regarded this 
as his most important dutv 

TTT He ordered that in the parganahs of Ms own 
jagir everything collected by the revenue officera above 
the fixed revenue should be refunded to the ryots 

[137^] 

TV The former governors of Bengal used to make 
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tnonopolies (tjdfd) of all articles of food and clotiung' 
and [many] otlier things, and then sell them at fanciful 
pnces which the people in need of them had no help but 
to pay Shaista Khan restored absolute freedom of buying 
and sellmg 

V Whenever ships brought elephants and other 
[ammals] to the ports of the province, the men of the 
subahdar used to attach {q^iirq) them and take whatever 
they selected at pnces of their own hkmg Shaista Khan 
forbade it 

VI His abohtion of the collection of zakat [i e , 
one-fortieth of the mcome) from merchants and travel- 
lers, and of custom (hastl) from artificers, tradesmen and 
new-comers,” Hindus and Musahnans alike The history 
of It is as follows — 

From the first occupation of India and its ports by 
the Muhammadans to the end [128a] of Shah Jahan’s 
reign, it was a rule and practice to exact hastl from every 
trader, — from the rose-vendor down to the clay-vendor, 
from the weaver of fine Imen to that of coarse cloth, — 
to collect house-tax from new-comers and hucksters, to 
take zakat from travellers, merchants and stable-keepers 
{vinkari) As Sadi has said, “At first oppression’s basis 
was small , but every successive generation increased it,” 
[so it happened], till at last m all provinces, especially m 
Bengal, it reached such a stage that tradesmen and 


♦ Khush-nashin, which maj also mean ‘well-to-do men ’ 
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merclmuts ga\o up their bnsiaess acd hooscholders took 
to exile saving — ( Vtnc) 

We ahall flee from the oppTe*jrioii of the 
To anch a place that Time track tia there. 

The rulers out of greed for hdsil gave them no relief 
On the roads and ferries mattera came to such a pass that 
no rider was allowed to go on unless he paid a dinar 
and no pedestrian mi less he paid o dfrom On the nver 
highways if the wind brought it to the ears of the toU 
collectors (rah dan) that the stream was carrying away a 
broken boat without paying fuuil they would the 

nver with waves [1386) If the fcTry-officers beard that 
the wave had brought to the bank a broken plank as ukat 
they would pat it on the back of its head in the form 
•of a gentle breete. They might be considered as acting 
with unparalleled leniency If no higher takai was taken 
from rotten clothes actually w o r n [on the body] than from 
mended rags and with extreme granonsnege if cooked 
food was charged a lower du^ than uncooked gram. 
None of the Delhi sovereigiis in spite of their efforts to 
strengthen the Faith and follow the mlea of the Prophet 
put down these wicied and [canomcally] illegal prac 
tices but connived at them Only we read in histories, 
Firoz Shah forbade these unjost exactions But after him 
they were restored nay increased, But when by the 
grace of God [139a] Aurangzib ascended the throne 
he sent orders to the govemora of the provinces and the 
clerks of the administration not to do such things in future 
He thus gave relief to the inhabitants of vCIages and 
travellers by [139b] land and sea from these harassments 
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and illegal demands The learned know that no other 
kin g of the past showed such graciousness, made such 
strong exertions, and remitted to the people such a large 
sum — ^which equalled the total revenue of Turan (Ferres)' 

0 God I Keep long over the heads of the people, 

This King, the fnend of holy men. 

Whose shadow gives repose to the people 

Through the guidance of [Thy] worship, keep his heart alive 

1 strongly hope that, just as the peasants and 
merchants have been released from oppression and inno- 
vations [in taxation], so someone would fully and freely 
report to the Emperor the distress among the soldiery and 
the fact of their being harassed and crushed by the oppres- 
sion of the thievish clerks, and thereby release the soldiers 
from the tyranny of these godless men [130a] The 
army is treated by the Hindu clerks, and drowsy writers 
as more degraded than a fire-worshipping slave and more 
unclean than the dog of a Jew Whenever that forked- 
tongued cobra, their pen, brmgs its head out of the hole 
of the ink-pot, it does not write on the rent-roll (tumar) 
of their dark hearts any letter except to pounce upon and 
snatch away the subsistenc of the soldiers Indeed, when 
their tongue begins to move m the hole of their mouth, it 
does not spit out anythmg except the curtailment of the 
stipends of the soldiery At times they would senselessly 
spht a hair, and do not abstam from numerous unjust 
fines 

Agam, if after hfe-long exertion and the showering 
of bribes, they are induced to sign the descriptive roll 
(fard-i-chehra) of any soldier, then, at the time of brandmg" 
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{dagh) the> designate a cimrgcr worthy of Rustam as a 
mere pack horse and on the day of verification (haihihi) 
they describe [in the records] a horse that stands erect as 
one fit for the yoke, a horse that bends its leg as lame a 
horse that shies as doubtful o horse that lacks a particle 
of hair as Taghlibt Tbcj call a Daudi coat of tnan the 
film of a was^ and a steel helmet Itself a small linen cap 
They regard a Rustam as a Zal and a 2 al as a mere child 
Afay God the Giver [130&] reward with the long life of 
Noah the patience of Job and the tnasunt of Corsh that 
\'nliant man brave like Asfandiar who after traversing 
these bill tops (*= hindrances) gets his tasdiq yad dasht 
qab^ and bant passed through the Haftkhan of the 
flccoonts department so that his business may be done. 
In the shambles of the office of Crown lands stipend 
holders have to flay themselves [before getting their dues] 
and at the sacrifidal altar of the office of the diwan i tan 
tankha-dars find it necessary to root out their own lives 
O ye faithful 1 Did man ever hear of such tyranny as that 
each letter of the Identification marks in the record office 
should be written by a [different] clerk? O ye Muslims I 
Did man evcT Bce such oppr ess ion as that one word has 
to be written by ten men? In [making out] the pay 
assignment paper (baraf) they decrease the iankha due and 
magnify the deduction to be made If through a mistake 
the balance Is entered in the receipts {qabuM) they treat 
it as a true record and appropriate the amount to them 
selves And they thinL that they have conferred a great 
obligation if th^ consent to [issue such a paper as] this 
In the parganah of Wlranpur (City of Desolation) m 
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the sarkcLT of Adamabad (Depopulation) , tracts are assigned 
on the revenue in jagir [to the duped soldier?] and [he 
should] demand from the jagirdar Khana^kharah (Ruined) 
the arrears of many years at this place ” A day’s 
difference m the verification (taslnha) is seized upon as a 
ground for makmg a year’s deduction [from the trooper’s 
pay ] If a man has entered service on the ist Farwardi, 
they assign tankha to him from the end of the conung 
Asfandiar For the smgle gram of -wheat ( = fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, in Muslim mythology) which Father 
Adam, m his jagir of the sarkar of Jannatabad (Paradise), 
ate -Ruthout [131a] authorisation, they demand from his 
progeny refund amountmg to an ass’s load If a man’s 
pay IS due for 3 years, they designate it as one for many 
years and then -write [only] one-half of it (?) The faces 
of the clerks of the taujih (register) are disagreeable The 
answer of the author of this journal is, “The state of not 
bemg in need is better, without the need of takmg oaths 
[to it] ” No harm has been done to me by these men 
(the clerks), and no confusion has been introduced into 
my affairs by them , but [I -write] from seemg and hearmg 
what thej’- have done to the helpless and the weak m the 
court [of the Na-wivab] and m the pro-vmces far and near 
{Verse ) 

My heart is oppressed, and the pain is so great, 

That so much blood gushes out of it 

In short, the Emperor’s orders for abohshmg zakat 
and hastl, sent to Bengal, were for abohshmg them in 
the parganahs of the Cro-umland The Na-wwab had a 
free choice m his jagir -with regard to all exactions except 
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the Tohdari and the prohibited cesses (abwabs) But this 
just^ God fearing benevolent governor out of his sense 
of justice and devotion to God abolished the hasU amount 
mg to 15 lakhs of Rupees which used to be collected [1316] 
m his own Jagir and he thus chose to please God reheve 
the people and follow his rehglous master (Annmgzib) 

Vn In many parganahs the despicable practice h ad 
long eadsted that when any man ryot or newcomer (khttsh 
nashin) died without leaving any son all his property 
including even his wife and daughters was possession 
of by the department of the Crownlands or the jaglrdar 
or aamindax who was in authority and this custom was 
called anfcura [^hooking] The Nawwab put down this 
wicked practice 

Vm In the chabvirAt (police stabons) of 

this co untry it was the custom that whenever a man proved 
a loan or rluhn against another or a man b stolen property 
[was recovered] the clerks of the chafmira fn paying to 
the claimant his due nsed to sdre for the State one- 
fourth of it tinder the name of fee for exertion The 
Nawwab abolished it. 

IX When the plaintiff and defendant presented 
themselves at the magistracy (TTtuftaJbuma) both of them 
were kept in prison nntfl the decision of their case which 
was wilfully delayed. And the ffummons-servers (ilia? 
gotan) took daily allowances from the prisoners and paid 
them mto the State This evil custom too was now 
abolished 

X The courtiers [132a] used dally to present to 
the Nawwab many needy persons and he made them 
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liapp3’' with gifts of monej' WHien he set out on a nde 
or dismounted at a stage or took a walk, and also on the 
da\'^ of Id and other holv daNS, in addition to [support- 
ing] the established almshouses, he used to m\ite the 
populace and feed vast numbers to satiet}-- at the tables 
he spread His profuse chanty so thoroughty removed 
poverty and need from Bengal that few lured labourers 
or w'orkmen could be had [for monej’’] to do anj- work 
Everj' 3’ear he used to send to all the provinces 
vast sums for the benefit of the faqiis, orphans, and mother- 
less children, and thus laid in vialtcum for his last Journc3^ 


12 
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THE FERINGI PIRATES OF CHATGAON 1665 AJ) 

[from tht contemporary Persian account of Shihaimddin 
Tallsh in the fiodleian Ms 589 ] 

AUUCAN I>B5CBTPJn> 

[153a] The fort of dutgaon Is an appurtenance of 
the kingdom of Arracan which is a large country and 
great port of the east One aide of it Is enclosed by high 
TiTlla which join the motmtains of Kashmir drina Cathav 
and Mahachin. Another aide Is bordered by the ocean 
Deep rivers and wide oceans enclose the western ride, 
which adjoins Bengal The land and water routes alike 
for entering the country arc very difficult Its conquest Is 
an extremely hard task The people of the c ounUy ore 
called Maghs — which is an abb r e vi ation of Slukamtl / rag 
(=desplcable dog) according to [the proverb} The name 
descends from heaven They do not admit Into their 
country any other tribe than the Christians who visit 
it by the sea route for purposes of trade. Good elephants 
abound horses are totally wanting This writer has heard 
from the Khani Khnnan [Mir Jumla] that the elephants 
of Arracan sarpa» all other elephants ia beauty of appear 
ance and character Some mines of metals are said to 
exist in the country The inhabitants have no definite 
faith or religion but incline rather to the Hindu creed 
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"Their learned men are called Rarivhs , they do not trans- 
^ess the gmdance of the latter in their earthly affairs 
The RoJwXxs have the ways of the Sctorahs [=Shwetambar 
Jams] The Rajahs of this countrj- hold pre-eminence 
•over other lower rulers, by reason of their large forces, 
spacious country, and great splendour The governors of 
the ports and islands of the east always show respect and 
meekness to them These Rajahs are so proud and foolish 
that so long as the sun does not declme from the zenith 
they do not put their heads out of the doors of their 
palace , they say, “The sun is our younger brother How 
can we hold Court while he is over our heads and we 
below him?” In their decrees and letters they give them- 
selves the titles of “Elder brother of the Sun, Lord of 
the Golden House and White Elephant ” Of their off- 
spring that base-bom son is considered the proper heir to 
the throne whom they have begotten on the person of their 
own sister After the conquest of Chatgaon [by Shaista 
Khan] it was found from the records of the place that the 
year was written as 1127 On being asked to account for 
the date, the people said that the begmning of the era 
was the beginning of their royal dynasty, and that the 
aforesaid years had passed smce the estabhshment of the 
rule of these Rajahs This fact makes it clear that in 
this long period [of 1127 years] no foreigner had succeeded 
m conquenng the country, and no outsider had got into it 
Their cannon are beyond numbermg, their flotilla 

* This should he 1027 In the Burmese vulgar era, used also 
in Arracan, 1027 corresponds to 1665 A D (Bengal and Agra 
Gazetteer ) 
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{nawwara.) exceedA the waves of the sea [m ntiraber] 
Most of their ships are ghurabs and jalbas khaltu qtiH 
d/tufni are larger than ghuTubs th ese are so strongly 
made of timber with a hard core (az chob i qalbdar) that 
the balls of zamburakt and *^^11 cannon cannot pierce 
them [Latterly] the Rajah appointed, the Fenngi pirates 
to pltmder Bengal and hence he did not send the Arracan 
fleet for the purpose. 

CmD CHATOAON DBSCSJBKD 

[i6aa ] Chatgaon is a tract adjacent to Bengal and 
Arracan alike From Jagdxa, where there was a [Mughal] 
outpost to Chatgaon lay a wCideniess On the skirt of the 
hiU was a dense jungle, without any vestige of habitation 
or living being The river Fern rising in the hills of 
Tlpperah passes by Jagdla* and falls into the ocean 
Ninety nine naUi which contain water even m seasons 
other than the monsoons intervene between Feni and 
Chatgaon After the capture of Chatgaon, bndges (fml} 
were built by Shaista KTmn s cctier over all these nalar 
From Dacca to Chatgaon six creeks (bahar) have to be 
crossed in boats one of them is the river of Snpnr which 
Is so broad that a boat can perform only one tnp across 
it and back in the whole day 

On the bank of the Kamafnli river are some hills 
high and low situated close to each other The lower 

have b ee n heaped over with earth and raised to the 
level of the higher ones all these bills have been scarped 
cyllndncally fortified and named the fort [of Chatgaon] 


In RemKll • AUaj Sheet i JagdU it oo the Uttk Pori River 
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In strength it rivals the rampart of Alexander, and its 
towers (b«rj) are as high as the falak-ul~haruj [163a] 
Fancy cannot sound the depth of its moat, imagination 
cannot reach its niched parapet 

In the fort has been dug a deep ditch, about eight 
yards in breadth , on the eastern side, close to the edge of 
the ditch, flows the nver Kamafuh, which descends from 
the Tipperah hills to the sea On the north side is 
a large wide and deep tank close to the ditch Behind 
the tank, along the entire north side and a part of the 
uestem side, are hills The lulls are so high and the 
jungle so dense, that it is impossible to traverse them 
even in imagination Within the fort two spnngs flow, 
the water of which runs into the Kamafuli nver in the 
monsoons, when the channel of the spnngs becomes so 
broad that a jalha boat can easily pass through it As 
the people of the fort use all the water [that issues] in 
seasons other than the ramy, they dam the spnngs and 
block the outlet to the Kamafuli nver On a height 
within the fort is a tomb, known as the asiana of Pir 
Badar , the attendants of the shnne perform prayer and 
fast The Magh infidels have settled some villages 
in ivaqf on this tomb , they make pilgnmage to the holy 
dead and offer presents It is said that if one could per- 
form the impossible feat of dragging a large gun to the 
top of the hill at the western comer which adjoins 
Tipperah, its balls would fall within the fort On the 
other side of the Kamafuli there is a lofty and strong 
fort, opposite the fort of Chatgaon , it is full of defence- 
matenals 
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Every year the Rajah of Arracan sends to Chatgaon 
a hundred ships full of soldiers and artiUeiy mnnitions 
with a new Karantiuin (commandant supenntendeut) 
when the former KaramkaH with the shipa of last year 
returns to Arracan There is always some tru s tw orthy 
relative or faithful clansman of the Rajah In charge of 
the gover nm e n t of Chatgaon He Issues gold coins 
stamped with his own name at this place and Its depend 
endes [164a.] 

In bygone times one of the Sultans of Bengal named 
Pakhruddin fuHy conquered Chatgaon and built an 
embankment (oO from Chandpur acroes the river opposite 
the outpost of Srlpur to Chatgaon The mosques and 
tombs which are situated in Chatgaon were built in 
Fakhiuddin s time- The [existing] ruins prove it 


CHATOAON IN MAOH HANDS 
When Bengal was annexed to the Mughal empire 
and included m the records of the qanungo department 
Chatgaon was entered in the papers of Bengal as one of 
the defaulting unsettled [districts] When the mutasaddls 
of Bengal did not really wish to pay any man whose 
salary was due they gave him an assignment on the 
revenue of Chatgaon 1 Towards the end of the rule of 
the Bengal kings and the early years of the conquest 
of Bengal by the Mughals when great confusion prevailed 
m the country Chatgaon again fell into the hands of 
the Ifaghs who did not leave a bird in the air or a beast 
on the land [from Chatgaon] to Jagdla the frontier of 
Bengal increased the desolation thickened the jungles 
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destroyed the al, and closed the road so well that even 
the snake and the wind could not pass through They 
built a strong fort, and left a large fleet to guard it 
Gaining composure of mind from the strength of the place, 
they turned to Bengal, and began to plunder it None 
of the viceroys of Bengal [before Shaista Khan] under- 
took to put down this trouble and punish them Only 
Ibrahim Khan Path Jang, in the Emperor Jahangir’s reign, 
resolved to conquer Chatgaon and destroy the wicked 
Maghs [This expedition failed ] 

[122b ] DOINGS OF THE PIRATES OF CHATGAON 

From the reign of the Emperor Akbar, when Bengal 
was annexed to the Mughal empire, to the time of the 
conquest of Chatgaon during the viceroyalty of Shaista 
Khan, Arracan pirates, both Magh and Fenngi, used 
constantly to [come] by the water-route and plunder 
Bengal They earned off the Hmdus and Mushms, male 
and female, great and small, few and many, that they 
could seize, pierced the palms of their hands, passed thin 
canes through the holes, and threw them one above 
another under the deck of their ships In the same 
manner as gram is flung to fowls, every mom and evening 
they threw down uncooked nee from above to the captives 
as food On their return to their homes, they employed 
the few hard-hved captives that survived [this treatment] 
in tillage and other hard tasks, accordmg to their power, 
with great disgrace and msult Others were sold to the 
Dutch, Enghsh, and French merchants at the ports of the 
Deccan 
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Sometunes they brought the captives for sale at a 
high price to Tamlulc and the iwrt of Baleahwar which is 
a part of the imperial domimons and a dependency of the 
province of Orissa. The manner of the sale was — 
The wretches used to bring the prisoners in their ships 
anchor at a short distance from the shore off Tamlnk or 
Baleahwar and send a mflti ashore with the news The 
local officers fearing lest the pirates shonld commit any 
depredation or kidnapping there stood on the shore with 
a nnmber of followers and sent a man with a smn of 
money to the pirates If the terms were satisfactory the 
pirates took the money and sent the prisoners with the 
man. Only the Feringi pirates sold their prisoners. Bnt 
the Maghs employed all their captives in agriculture and 
other kinds of service Mai^ high bom persons and 
Sayyids many pure and Sayyid bom women were com 
pelled to undergo the disgrace of slavery scmce or con- 
cubinage {farash wa xufcahai) of these wicked men 
Muslims underwent such oppression in this infidel land 
(dar ul harb) os they had not to suffer in Europe. It was 
less in some governors time end more in others 

As they for a long tune continually pra ct ise d piracy 
their country pro^iered and their nnmber increased while 
Bengal daily became more more desolate less and 
Iww able to resist and fight them Not a householder 
was left on both sides of the rivers on their track from 
Dacca to Chatgaon The district of Bakla,* a part of 

Bakia tododed BickerganJ and part of Dacca {P A S B 
Pt, I 187J1 P 309) 
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Bengal, lying in their usual path, was [formerly] full of 
cultivation and houses, and yielded every j’^ear a large 
amount to the imperial Government as dut3'' on its betel- 
nuts They swept it with the broom of plunder and 
abduction, leavmg none to inliabit a house or kmdle a 
fire m all the tract Matters came to such a pass that 
the governor of Dacca confined his energies to the defence 
of that city only and the prevention of the coming of 
the pirate fleet to Dacca, and stretched some iron chains 
across the nala of Dacca and set up some bridges of 
bamboo {nai, reed) on the stream [nahar) of the city 

DEMORALISED BENGAL NA\^ 

[124 a ] The sailors of the Bengal flotilla were in 
such a fnght, that I may say without exaggeration that 
whenever too war-ships of Bengal sighted four ships of 
the enemy, if the distance separating them was great the 
Bengal crew showed fight by flight, considered it a great 
victory that they had earned off their hves in safety, and 
became famous m Bengal for their valour and heroism ' 
If the mterval was small and the enemy overpowered 
them, the men of the Bengal ships — rowers, sepoys, and 
armed men alike — ^threw themselves without delay into 
the water, prefemng drownmg to captivity 

Once Ashur Beg, an oificer of Pnnee Shuja was 
cruismg with about 200 boats, when a few of the enemy’s 
fleet, in number not even one-tenth of the impenal flotilla, 
came in sight Ashur Beg was mortally fnghtened , in 
great agitation he cned to the man] lit or captain of his 
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ship bSi Bsh hcdek\ * The manjhi In perpleadly 
asked Jlffrpul whence can I Rct broth at such a time? 

Just now these pirates will cook a nice broth for j^u 1 
Ashar Bejr in agitation and bewilderment kept up crying 
You confounded fellow give ash and the minjhi went 
on replj'ing I have not got it with me Whence can 
I bring it? [The fact is] aaDors use the tenn wars to 
mean Tiacldng the boot Ashar Beg in his terror had 
forgotten the word and used Ash instead I In no other 
part of the Mughal empire has any neighbouring infidel 
[long] the powesr to opprea and domineer over Muslims 
but rather do [Infidel kings] show all lands of snbmissloo 
and humility in order to save their homes and lands and 
the [Mughal] officers of those places engage in making 
new acqulsitioas by conquest. In Bengal alone the opposite 
is the case here the mere preservation of the imperial 
dominion is considered a great boon Those governors in 
whose times these pfrodes were less frequent, congratulated 
themselves and exulted at it. None of them tried to stop 
the path of op pressi on end domination of this wicked 
tribe through their fear of the necessary expenditure and 
exertion weakness of faith and trust and the [false] 
notion of their lack of power 

ROUTES OP THE PIRATES 

[jo^h J In Jahangir^s reign the Magh pirates used to 
come to Dacca for plunder and abduction, by the nala 
which leaves the Brahmaputra passes by Khimpur and 

'Ho brother gbre foie] broth. Bai 1b the Dscce proinii^ 
elation d Bhal 
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30ms the nala. of Dacca Khizirpur is situated on the 
bank of the Brahmaputra, on a narrow embankment {dl) 
In the monsoons all the land except the sites of the houses 
IS covered with water The governors of Dacca, there- 
fore, at the end of the monsoons and durmg winter, 
which was the season of the coming of the pirates, used 
to go to Khizupur with an army and encamp there After 
some years, the nala dried up, and many places in the 
track of the pirates m the Brahmaputra nver also became 
fordable Thus their [water] route to Dacca was closed 
on this side, and restricted to the side of Jatrapur’’’ and 
Bikrampur Recently as the pirates could more easily 
carry out their chief design of kidnapping men in the 
villages of Dacca and other parganahs, they did not exert 
themselves to reach Dacca town 

[i3ga ] When the pirates came from Chatgaon to 
molest Bengal, they passed by Bhalua, a part of the 
impenal domimons, on the right, and the island of Sondip, 
belongmg to the zammdar Dilawwar, on the left, and 
reached the village of Sangramgarh [From this pomt] if 
they wished to plunder Jessore, Hughh, and Bhushna, 
they moved up the Ganges , if they wanted to raid Bikram- 
pur, Sonargaon, and Dacca, they proceeded up the 
Brahmaputra Sangramgarh f is the land at the extremity 

• In Rennell, Sheet i, Jatrapnr is given 30 miles west of Dacca 
t No trace of Sangramgarh is found in Rennell The Alavtgir- 
uavtah, p 943, says that its name was changed to Alamgimagar, 
and that it n as 21 kos from Snpnr (p 944) It must ha\ e been 
near Rennell's Mcndxgtmgc Khafi Khan calls it Sangramnagar, 
n iSS 
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of the island (/ e delta) which contains Dacca and 
other towns and villages In front of It the Ganges and 
the Brahmaputra unite The mingled stream after jjaasing 
by Bhalua and Sondlp falls Into the sea In ancient times 
a man named Songram had bnilt a fort here to repel the 
Magh raids into Bengal In Hindi a fort is called a garh 
Bv the combination of these two words the name of the 
place has been formed It a fort were built here and 
stored with weapons monitions and materials of defence 
and a large force and wcU-eqnlpped flotilla kept here the 
oppression of the pirates and the raids of the Maghs Into 
Bengal could most probably be prevented 

PEJUNOI PnUTES 

[150b ] Many Fcringb lived happily at Chatgaon* 
■and nsed to come to the imperial dominion for plunder 
and abduction Half their booty they gave to the Rajah 
of Arnican and the other half they kept. This tribe 
was called Harmad t They had 100 swift jalba boats 
full of war materials The governors of Bengal were 
disturbed bj their robbery and were too weak to i-revent 
it As the Harmads [=Fcringi pirates] were not in 
need of the help of the Arracan fleet the fang of Arracan 
did not send his ships to practise piracy m Mughal 
temtorv (Bengal) He considered the Fenngi pirates m 

Their settletacnt w«» colled Feringi-bondar or Bandar on the 
•OTrtJi Ixuik of the Konufnli very clou to JU month. 

f Thin Ht3rd la evidently armad a uumiptloti of armada, Arnud 
ifl nied In the aenae of fleet In KaUmat-i-iayyfbat and in Marathi 
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the hght of his servants, and took the booty they brought 
[as his share] 

[In December, 1665, the Fenngis of Chatgaon, partly 
in fear of Arracanese treachery and partly won over by 
Shaista Khan’s temptmg overtures], came with all their 
families in 42 jalbas and took refuge with Farhad Khan, 
the Mughal thanalidar of Noakhali The Khan sent 
their chief naval captain, with a few of their great men 
to Shaista Khan at Dacca, while he kept all the others 
with their ships at Noakhali, showmg them great atten- 
tion and kindness The captam and other leaders of the 
Fermgis had audience of the Nawwab at night, and 
received splendid robes of honour and other unexpected 
favours The Nawwab asked them, “What did the 
zamindar of the Maghs fix as your salary^” The Fermgis 
rephed, “Our salary was the imperial domimon ! [152b] 

M^e considered the whole of Bengal as our jagir All the 
twehe months of the year we made our collection [i e , 
booty] without trouble We had not to bother ourselves 
about ainlas and avitns , nor had we to render accounts 
and balances to anybody Passage over water was our 
[field-] sun^ey We never slackened the enhancement 
of otir rent, vtz , booty For years we have left no arrears 
of [this] revenue We have with us papers of the divi- 
sion of the booty village by milage for the last 40 years ” 
One can infer from this answer the condition of things 
and the weakness of the governors of Bengal The 
coming over of the Fermgis gave composure to the hearts 

^ Capitao mor is a Portuguese phrase meaning ‘chief naval 
officer’ and not a Captain named 5^Ioor 
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of the people of Bengal Two thousand Rupees were 
presented from the Nawwab t own purse as reward to this 
chief mp tnin and the other Fcringls who had come from 
Chatgaon and from the tmi>crial Treasury a monthly 
stipend of Rs 500 was settled on the captain and other 
comfortable salaries on others of the tribe 
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THE CONQUEST OF CHATGAON, 1666 AD 
{Shihahuddin TahsWs account and the Alamgirnaniah ) 
DECAY OF THE BENGAL FLOTH^LA 

[113a] During the viceroyalty of Pnnce Shuja, when 
great confusion was caused by his neghgence, the extor- 
tion and violence of the clerks {mutasaddis) ruined the 
parganahs assigned for maintaining the nawwara (= flotilla) 
Many [naval] officers and workmen holdmg jagn or 
stipend were overpowered by poverty and stan^ation 
Day by day their distress and rum mcreased W^ien 
Mir Jumla came to Bengal as viceroy, he wished to make 
a new arrangement of the expenditure and tankhah of the 
flotilla, which amounted to 14 lakhs of Rupees After 
abohshmg the old system, and just before beginnmg 
the re-orgamsation, he was overcome by the spells of 
Assam [i e , died of the Assam queen’s witchcraft] 
Many naval officers and men too perished m the expedi- 
tion , so that at Mir Jumla’s death the flotilla was utterly 
rumed 

[122a.] [Early m 1664] the pirates came to Bagadia, 
a dependency of Dacca, and defeated Munawwar Khan, 
zanundar, who was stationed there with the rehcs of the 
nawwara—a few broken and rotten boats— -and who bore 
the high title of cruismg admiral (sardar-t-satrab) 
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MunauTv-nr fled in confusion Ismafl kfian Tarin and 
other officers nhom fShnlsta Khans son and 

dcput> Ko^-croor at Dacca] Aqidflt Khm had sent 
n small force to ilunnyvwnr prevented the crew of their 
own boats from rttrenung by turning them ronnd The 
cren on seeing their passengers ar-erse to Eight jomped 
tnlo the sea and stvom ashore to safct> Ismail Khan 
and his comrades boldly made o firm stand and repelled 
wth thdr bors-s and guns the enemy who had advanced 
to seiie them A rauskct-sliot graxed the leg of Tcmail 
Khan The current drov'e thtdr aaflorlcss bewts to the 
hnnh and tlic) escaped destruction The fertv boats that 
stfll belonged to the aamearo were thtts lost, and its 
name alone retmuaed m Bengal 


SiaiSTA KIIAN* RESOLVE TO SUTPRESS PULtCY 
On 8th March 1664 the new viceroy Shalsta Khan, 
entered Rojmohal [the western capital of Bengal] 
[115 h] he learnt that the cansc of the ravages 

of the pirates was the power and eqmpment of thor fleet 
and the dilapidation of the Bengal fleet be gave urgent 
orders to Aluhoramad Beg (Abatash the darogha of the 
nomwara] to restore the flotilla wrote to Atpdat Khan 
also [on the subject] accepted the suggestions of Muham 
road Beg appointed at his request Qao Soma as mushnf 
of the nawwaro and sent them back to Dacca with robes 
of honour and presents As Umber and ship-wrights were 
required for repajnng and fitting out the ships to every 
mauza of the province that had timber and carpenters, 
bailiffs (muhasal) were sent with warrants {parwanah] to 
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take them to Dacca It was ordered that at the iwrts of 
Hughh, Baleshwar, J^Iurang, Chilman. Jcs^rc. and Kan- 
ban, as manv boats should he built ns po‘'Sihlt and scut 
[to Dacca] The Naw’w^ab spoke to the Captain of the 
Dutch, wdio was present at the audience, “Von iiiake \ast 
amounts ever\’ 5’^ear bj* \our trade in the inpicrial doiiii- 
nions, for which you have to pay no dut>* or tithe For 
this reason, the path of the profit of Muslim and Hindu 
heparis and merchants in the imperial dominions, 
especially in Bengal, has been closed In cratiludc for 
such favour and bounty you should call for ships from 
your country, and co-operate wuth the impcnal forces in 
the expedition against Arracan for extirpating tlie I^Iaghs, 
W'hich I have in new' Abolish the factones {kotlu) that 
you have m Arracan Otherwise, know' for certain that 
trade and traffic w'lth jou w'lll be forbidden all over the 
empire, and your gains stopped ” The Captain replied 
"I cannot agree to this great and serious proposal w'lthout 
first wntmg to our head, the General [Governor-General 
of the Dutch Indies], and getting his consent ” [ii 6 b ] 
The Nawwab, accepting the Captain’s entreaty, said, 
“Write and call for a reply,” and entrusted to the Captain 
a parwanah on the above subject, one suit of klnlai and 
one jewelled saddle-cover, for the General Through 
God’s grace, their help was at last found unnecessar3' 

As the Fenngis engaged in piracy, kidnapping and 
plundenng the mhabitants of Bengal, lived at Chatgaon 
under the protection of the zamindar of Arracan, giving 
half their booty from Bengal to him, the Nawwab sent 
Shaikh Ziauddin Yusuf, one of his own officers, as darogha 

13 
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of the port of tadhitol • whfch is near Dacca and where 
Feringi merchants engaged fn the salt trade live he 
ordered the Shaikh to tnanage that these Fenngis ahotiU 
wntc to their brethren the pirates of Chatgaon offering 
osSTimnccs and hopes of Impeml favours and rewards 
and thns make them come and enter the Mn^ud service 
Ziouddin too was to tend conciliatory letters [of his 
own] to them 

SnAISTA KSAH caHAtRS A NffW FlOTILUL 

[157 a] On 13th December 1664 Shaista Khan first 
entered Docca. He devoted all his energy to the rebuild- 
tag of the BotUla not /or a moment did he forget to 
mature plans for assembling the crew providing their 
rations and needments and collecting the materials for 
stup-bnUding and shipwrights Bahnn Muhammad 
Husain mnnsabdar an old able learned trustworthy 
and virtuons servant of the Nawwab was appointed head 
of the ship-building department The mushrifi of the 
fln falln was given vice Qszi Samu to Muhammad Muqim 
an expert clever and hardworking officer serving m 
Bengal whom Mir Jumia had left at Dacca in super 
vision of the n a wara at the tune of the Asa a m expedi 
hon Kishor Das an imperia] officer a well informed and 
experienced clerk was appointed to have charge of the 
paTganakf of the n^ranrora and the stipend of the fagirs 
assigned to the [naval] officers and men. To all poets 
of department expert officers were appointed. 

• In Rennell, Sheet i Ltcrfccol 13 nifle* of Chandpemr 
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Through the ceaseless exertions of the Xawwab, in a 
short tune nearlv 300 ships were built and equipped with 
[the necessarj’] materials Those who had seen the 
{sorr)’'] plight of the v-a’tPiuara after the death of Mir 
Jumla, can understand the great change effected by 
Shaista Khan in a short time 

SECURING BASES FOR THE W'\R 

[139 b] Sangramgarh is situated at the point of 1 uid 
•where the Ganges and the Brahmaputra unite The 
Nawwab ordered IMuhammad Shanf, the late faiijdnr of 
Hughh, to go to Sangramgarh as thaiwhdar, with main 
men, officers, and guns, and build a fort there Abul 
Hasan w'as posted there wntli 200 ships to patrol and check 
the pirates isluhammad Beg Abakash, with a hundred 
ships, w'as stationed at Dhapa, wntli orders to go and 
reinforce Abul Hasan whenever he heard of the coming 
of the pirates 

A wide high road {al) was built from Dhapa’ to 
Sangramgarh, so that even in the monsoons horse and 
foot could proceed on land from Sangramgarh to Dacca, 
a distance of 18 kos 

[Sondip was a halfway house between Sangramgarh 
and Chatgaon, and formed an excellent base Hence the 
Nawwab decided to wrest it from its zamindar Dilawwimr 
before sending the expedition to Chatgaon On rath 


* The site of Dhapa is given m Rennell (sheet 12) as Dhape U 
JCila, 6 m s e of Dacca 
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November 1665 Sondip w»3 conquered end a MtighAl 
tbanah cstabUahed there [142 fr— i^oo.] 

the fkrinois desert to the irrm wAT, sms, 

[151 a] Ever since his coming to Bengal the NawTvsb 
had been planning bow to ptrt down the root of disturb- 
ance the Fenngi pirates, either by winning them over 
or by slaying them As already narrated RTiaTVli Ziauddln 
Yusuf told the Feriagis of Ladhikol what the Nawwab 
had said and they wrote to their piraDcaJ brethren of 
Chatgon reassuring them and asking them to visit the 
i\awwab Wlien the Nawwab was rnaking his progress, 
{from Rajmahal] to Dacca the [Pcrtugnese ?] Captain 
of the port of Hughli interviewed hnn on the way The 
Nawwab after gracing hem with favours, asked him to 
write to the Fertngi pirates of Chatgaon tempting them 
to come erver to the Nawwab s service- When he reached 
I>scca the Captain of TamJuk also was ordered to write 
letters of invitation to them When these socceaslve letters 
arrived at Chatgon, and the news of the conquest of Sondip 
and the establishment of a Mughal tkanah there spread 
abroad spies reported these matters to the king of Arracan. 
The news threw him mto terror and he wrote to his. 
tmcle s son the governor of CbatgatHi to look carefnHy 
to the defence of the country and fort conciliate the 
Fenngi pirates, and send to Arracan their families and 
children and informed him that a large fleet equipped for 
battle was being shortly sent to Chatgaon for reinforce- 
ment As he had from the above causes come to entertain 
suspicion [of the fidelity] of the Feringis he really wished 
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to lure their families to Arracan and massacre the Fenngis 
themselves at Chatgaon at an opportune time The hearts 
of the Fermgis were distracted and shaken by the arrival 
of the temptmg letters and the news of the Mughal 
establishment at Sondip On leammg of the wishes of 
the Magh chief, they fled with their famihes in 42 jalhas 
to Farhad Khan at Noakhah for protection * [They were 
taken mto imperial service and hberally rewarded by the 
Nawwab ] 


INVASION mi^IEDIATEEY DECIDED ON 

The chief naval captain or Fenngi leader, reported 
to the Nawwab, “Owmg to then pnde and folly, the king 
and counsellors of Arracan have neglected the defence and 
munitions of the fort, and mostly depended on us [for 
this purpose] But now that they have heard of the con- 
quest of Sondip. [157 a] they have ordered a large army 
and fleet to reinforce [the defence of Chatgaon] If the 
i\Iughal force attacks the fort before the arrival of this 
reinforcement, its capture will probably be very easy ” 
The Naunvab, who had been day and mght thmking how 
to reahse this object, regarded the coming over of the 
Fenngis as the commencement of the victory, and decided 
not to let this opportunity shp away 

*The Alamgirmmah, p 947, says “The Fenngis, learning 
[of the intended Arracanese treachery,] resisted and fought the 
Arracanese, burnt some of the ships of the latter, and started for 
service in Bengal mth all their goods and ships On’ 19th Decem- 
ber, 1665, fiitj’ jnibas of the Fenngis, full of guns, muskets, and 
munitions, and all the Fenngi families, reached Noakhah ” 
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Trom Jagdia the frontier of Jlnghal Bengal to 
Chatgflon a distance of 30 kos is an ntterly desolate 
TPilderneas The expeditionary force wonld have to be 
supplied mth provisions [from Bengal] tin after Chatgaon 
irns reached besieged and captured As the Bengal cie^ 
■were mortally afraid of the Magh flotilla provisjons conld 
not be sent b\ water thongh the means of transport in 
this i>rovinco arc confined to boats. Hence when m 
Jahangir’s reign Ibrahim Khan Path Jang deaded to 
attack Chatgaon for two years before setting out be 
collected provisiotis at Bbalaa and Jagdia 

cojrposmoN of the expeditios 
It was decided that the Nawwab s son Basarg 
Umraed Khan with 4 000 tr oopers ahonld cesdnet the 
csunpaign while the Nawwab would look after the work 
of keeping the army supplied with precisions If the 
siege were protr a cted he would quickly go and Join his 
son On 24th December ♦ 1665 at a moment auspicious 
for making a beginning Bururg Ununed Khan started 
[158 6] from Dacca Under him were appomted Ikhtisas 
Khan a commander of a 500 (r 000 extra troopers) 
Sarandaz Khan a commander of r 500 (800 troopers) 
Farhad Khan a commander of 1 000 (15^ troopers) 
Qarawwal Klmn a conunandcr of i 000 (800 troopers) 

The /ttamgfmamaA p 948, gfr«« jsth December u the ditf 
and ttv* tliat the erpedJtlcai*iy force ire* compoeed of Tltuiirp 
tTmmed Khan «tth tw thooaand trooper* of the o«i 

foMnan (foHowOT) Strjid JtblluM Khm S«U1 SioRt 

Si*odl* Kh*" Kjrn Khaji and some other* 
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Rajah Subal Smgh Sisodia, a commander of 1,500 (700 
troopers), Ibn Husain, darogha of the nawwara, a com- 
mander of 800 (200 troopers), Mir M:urtaza, darogha of the 
artillery, a commander of 800 (150 troopers), other impenal 
officers with their followmgs, all the naqdis and ahadts 
except a few who were engaged in special works, and 
2,500 troopers m the Nawwab’s pay All the amirs, 
mansahdars, sardars, and jamadars were presented with 
robes of honour, horses, swords, and shields, according 
to their ranks Mir Abul Fath was appomted dtivan and 
Muhammad Khalil pay-master and news-wnter of the 
force From Dacca ]\Iir Murtaza, and from Sondip Ibn 
Husain, Muhammad Beg Abakash, Munawwar Khan 
zaimndar and other zammdars of the nawwara, and Haiat 
Khan jamadar with the Nawwab’s soldiers, who had 
accompanied hun to the conquest of Sondip, were ordered 
to go to Noakhah, 30m Farhad Khan and the chief captain 
and other Fermgi pirates who had come from Chatgaon 
and entered the imperial service, and then proceed by 
land and sea as the van of Buzurg Ummed Khan’s army 
Askar Khan, who had been posted to Ghoraghat, 
returned opportunely and was stationed at Dacca 

♦The Alamgirnavjah, p 948, adds "Kamal, a former 
Arracanese king’s son, who in Shah Jahan’s reign had fled to 
Dacca from the oppression of the present king, was ordered to 
accompanj Mir Murtaza i\nth a band of the Maghs who hved at 
Dacca, on the assurance that he would be made chief of his tribe 
A letter (panvaitah), inviting submission to the Mnghals and 
offenng conciliatory favours from the imperial Government, was 
wnttcii to the goiemor of Chatgaon and sent to him with one of 
the IMaghs ” 
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The imperial fleet tinder Ibn Husiln consisted of 
a'tS ships as deseribed below — 


Churab 

9af6 

huso 


at 

3 
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Jalba 0 

Dachofi 2 

Parenda 6 

f^ot specified] 3 


aSfi 


N\\n\AD S VIGOROUS EXSRTIOSS 

Before this Wir ^^u^ta£a bad collected many axes at 
Dacca From the f*ar/^nahs too axes had been broo^lrt 
b> issulnff Peneanahs so that several thousands of them 
had been collected These were sent with the expedition 
for dearinff the jnogle Every day the Nawwab wrote 
to the officers of the expedition letters full of plans and 
advice and Inquiries addressed to the Khan about the 
condibOQ of the enemy and the state of the road Os 
the first day [when the expedition left Dacca] the Nawwab 
stayed outside [the harem] tfli noon and again from the 
time of the osar prayer to one prahor of the night, and 
super\'i8ed this business. Even when he was In the harem 
if any good plan struck him he at once sent word to the 
officers to canr it ont blnhammad Khalil was ordered 
to keep him dafly Informed of the occurrences S h aik h 
Mubarak an exjierienced and trusted servant, appointed 
to command the Nawwab s retslocrs accompanying Buztrcg 
Ummed Khan was ordered to report all the daily events 
great and smai’T to the AVwwai circf grsv Afr? Xhsa svtry 
advice that be considered fit 
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FEEDING THE AEAIY 

The officers of the golahs (granaries) were ordered 
that one-half of all the gram that heparis brought into 
Dacca should be sent to the army To the fmjdars of 
all parts of Bengal urgent parwanahs were issued direct- 
mg that every kmd of provision that they could secure 
should be despatched to the expeditionary force Yasaw- 
■wals were appomted by the Nawwab to see to it So 
excellent were the Nawwab’s arrangements that from the 
beginmng till now the price of grain m the army has been 
to the price in Dacca as ten to ni n e 

lUUGHATv ADVANCE BY LAND AND SEA 

Buzurg Ummed Khan moved qmckly on, earned his 
entire army over the deep nver in a few days, crossed 
the nver of Fern,’*' entered the Magh temtory, and 

* The A lamginuiviah, p 949, describes the movements of the 
expedition thus Farhad Khan, appomted a force of pioneers, 
u ood-ciitters, and some infantry armed with bows and muskets for 
making a road and clearing the jungle On 12th January, 1666, 
marching from Noakhali unth Mir Murtaza and other comrades, 
he readied the outpost of Jagdia Ibn Husain and his comrades on 
board ueighed anchor On the 14th, Farhad Khan and his parh 
crossed the Feni river and advanced cautiously On the 20th, he 
reached a tank, from which Chatgaon was one day’s journey, and 
vaited for Buzurg Ummed Khan’s arrival That general, after 
crossing the Fern on the 17th arrived on the 21st at a place 

8 los behind the jinsition of Farhad Khan and Mir Murtaza, vhich 
[httcr] was ten kos from Chatgaon fort, and where the jungle was 
lerv thick and tlie road very bad,— and halted there Farhad Khan 
<3aih adnneed a little, cutting the jungle and levelling the road 
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nd\niiccd cuttinp the jungle and making' a rood Accord 
ing to the ^nT^^rab a command a lhanah was established 
on the ri^-er of Fcni under Saltan Beg maamftdcr with 
a contingent of horse and foot As the nver of Fern 30ms 
the sea it was feared that the enemy s ships would pass up 
the nitrr and harass the imperial army s passage It was, 
tlicrcfore deaded that out of the commanders at Noakhah 
Ibn Husain should ad\*ance with the n aw an by the sea 
and Farhad Ivhan Slir Murtaea and Haiat Khan by land 
in aid of the vazewan If they could they should enter 
the Komafuli nrer and occupy its mouth and also attack 
Chotgaon Otherwise they should stay in the ndgbbonr 
hood and wait for Buzorg Ummed Khan 5 arrival The 
Jimgle was thereafter to be cut along the sea stage by 
stage the flotilla to advance by sea and the Khan by its 
coast in march and halt the land and sea forces were 
never to be separated 

These officers started from Nookhali. Ibn Hosain 
with the flotilla soon arrived at the creek of Khamana 
two stages from Chatgaon and began to cut the jungle 
before towards Chatgaon and behind towards the 
adinucing annv Farhad Khan Mir Murtaza and other 
commanders [i6ib] of the land force too advanced 
cutting the jungle and joined hands with Ibn H n sa m 
on aist January 1666 Buzurg Ummed Khan who was 
hastening dealing the jungle arrived with the [main] 
army within three kos of Kham ana 

The flotJlU Trailed for the aiw ‘t Bnmria, a dcpendatcy <i 
Chatgaon which n$ about so *t*» from the baiting place of Braurg 
Ummed KhaU- 
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THE CONQUEST OF CHATGAON 

FIRST NAVAL BATTLE, 23rd January 

In the evening of the aand,*" the scouts {qarawwals} 
of Ibn Husain [167b] brought news that the enemy’s 
flotilla having come from Chatgaon was staying m the 
creek of Kathaha, six hours’ journey from their place 
Ibn Husain, after informing the imperial and Nawwabi 
sen^ants who were on board most of the ships, got ready 
for action At mght he sent a few ships to the mouth 
of the creek, tellmg the passengers to keep a good look 
out Next morning, the scouts reported that the enemy’s 
flotilla had started from Kathaha to fight the imperial 
iiaiawaia and imght come up immediately Ibn Husam, 
after sending a man to mform Buzurg Ummed Khan of the 
matter, set out to meet the enemy, though the wind had 
freshened, and the sea was raging m billows threatemng 
to sink the imperial ships Abul Qasim, who was m the 
ship of IMuhammad Beg Abakash, narrates that when in 
this tempest he unmoored his ship to jom Ibn Husain, one 
of the Turkish soldiers standing on the bank cned out to 
Md Beg Abakash m Turki, “Are you mad, that you put 
your boat out diinng tempest in such a deep and terrible 
sea?” He replied, “Brother, if I were not mad, I should 
not have become a soldier i” Farhad Khan, Mir Murtaza, 
and Haiat Khan advanced by land to co-operate with the 
navv, following the road cleared by the men of the ships 
Bc\ond the cleanng they could not go on account of the 
densih’’ of the jungle 

* Te\l gi\es the 24th, which is wrong Alamgirnamah, p 950,. 
mentions the 23rd as the day of the hatUc 
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Ten /:hurabt and 45 jalbas of the enemy hove m sight 
and (M?gnn to dlschar;rc their The Chief Csptxin 

nnil other FeriD^ris who led the \-an boldly steered thefr 
ships up to the enem\ Ibn Husain comluff behind them. 
Tlie cnem) could not resist the onset the men of their 
^hurabr jumped overboard and the ;alf>af took to flight 
Ibn Husain seizing the jr/iurab* wanted to ptrrsne Bat 
the Uengnl sailors who bad never even seen m their minds 
the vision of a uctory over the JIagh fleet objected saying 
that that da> s vnetorv—the like of which even centenarians 
had not seen — ought to content them Ibn Hnsain had 
to vicid but advancing a Uttle from the spot where the 
ghwrobr had been captored be decided to stay there tiD 
■evening and to return to the creek of Khamaru at mght 
Suddenly two of three ships irith flags were 

■seen afar off The Mogfas when they left the Kathalia 
■creek that morning for fight and reached the creek of 
Ilnrla dose to Kharaana in their pride left their large 
ships— called fchalu and dhum — and [some] other ships 
here and sent on only ten gfiunbs and 45 jalbox os 
sulBcient for [defeating and] capturing the impeial 
flotilla The two or three ships with flags now seen were 
among those khaJus left In the creek 

Ibn Husain encouraged his crew saying T^ow that 
the fugitive Jalbas have joined their larger fleet the 
■enemy have surely been seized with terror It behoves 
[ns] as bmye men not to give the enemy time nor let 
the opportunity slip out of onr grasp but attack them in 
full rebnnee on God These words had effect on the 
Bengal crew they agreed and started for Hurls. Th 
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enemy learning of it issued from the creek and stood 
at sea in line of battle Ibn Husain amiung there found 
their line stronger than Alexander’s rampart He felt 
that to run his smaller ships against the [enemy’s] larger 
ones, — whose many guns would, at every discharge, 
command [his ships], — ^was to court needless ruin, but 
that he ought to stop m front of the enemy, engage in 
firing, and wait for the arrival of his larger ships (salbs,) 
when he would put the latter in front and attack the 
enemy He therefore began firing his guns and sent a 
man to hurry up the salbs These arrived at the time 
of the evemng prayer From that time to dawn, there 
was cannonade between the two sides [169b ] 


* The Alamgtrnamah, p 950, says — "[After the first naval 
battle] the enemy fled Ibn Hnsam i\ith his light and swift ships 
gave chase and captured ten ghurabs and three halias [=jalhas'] 
from them Soon afterwards, the larger ships [nawwara-c-buzxirg) 
of the enemy came in sight, for a second time fought a long and 
severe fight, and at sunset fled from the scene of action Ibn 
Husain pursued them, [p 951] but as the enemy’s ships entered 
the Kamafuh, and his own larger ships had not come up with him, 
he thought it inadvisable to advance, but mthdrew his fleet to 
a suitable place, and passed the night in keeping watch 
j When Buzurg Ummed Khan heard of it, he wrote strongly 

^ urgmg Farhad Khan and Mir Murtaza not to wait for clearing the 
jungle and making a road, but to hurry up and join hands with 
the nawwara He himself gave up road-making and advanced 
iiJ quickly Next day [24th January,] Farhad Khan arrived at the 

bank of the nver [Kamafuh] The enemy lost heart at the sight 
of the Islamic army ’’ 
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JTCCOST) nu a ENCOUNTER S4lh January 

^cxt mominff the ^rualims flying thar victonoia 
Jranneni bcaUnR their druma and Bounding their bogles 
nnd trumpets adranoed towards the enemy firing gtms 
nnd in this order First the salts then the ghurabs and 
last the ja!bas and kosas sde by aide The enemy lost 
all courai»e and firmness and thon^ht only of flying 
The\ turned the heads of their larger ships away from 
the imj)erinli5t5 attached their jalbos to and b^an 

to tow bod. these big ships fighting dnnng their flight 

Ibn Husain withont throwing away caubcm or mat 
ing rash haste, advanced in his previous fonnaboai At 
last ot aboDt 3 r u the enemy entered the mouth of the 
Xamofuli reached the island in mid stream m front of 
Chfltgaon fort and drew up their ships off the bank on 
uhich CbatgBon stood The nnpenal fleet too came to 
the Kamafiiii and seised its month On the [furtherj 
side of the Kamafoli near the month and close to the 
^dllage called Fericgi bandar where the Pcringi pirates 
had their houses the enemy had built three bamboo 
stockndes on the bmit of the water and filled them with 
artillery many Tellngas (as the fighting men of Arracan 
■are called) and two elephants fn preparaticaj for fight. 
When the imperial flotilla entered the mouth of the 
KamafuH these forts opened fire on them with mustrts 
and guns Ibn Husain sent most of his slops up the 

nver and many of the soldiers fay the bank, end attacked 
them After making some vain efforts the garrisem of 
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the stockades took to flight The Mughals burned the 
forts and returned 

aehacan navy annihilated 

Now with a strong heart and good hope, Ibn Hnsam 
dashed upon the enemy’s ships The Chief Captain and 
other Fermgi pirates, the Nau^ab’s ofi&cers [such as] 
Muhammad Beg Abakash and Munawwar Khan zamindar, 
came swiftly from different sides A great fight was 
fought Fire was opened [on the Mughals] from the fort 
of Chatgaon also At last the breeze of victory blew on 
the banners of the Muslims The enemy were vanquished , 
some of their sailors and soldiers jumped overboard , 
some remaining m their ships surrendered as prisoners 
jNIost of the former earned off their hves, only some being 
drowned IMany were slam by the swords, arrows, and 
spears of the victors A few, reachmg the bank, earned 
the news to the fort Many of the enemy’s ships were 
sunk by the fire or ramming of the Mughal fleet , the 
• rest, 135 ships, were captured by the impenahsts" and 
consisted of — 

* N 

, , j • The operations in the Kamafnli are thns described in the 

^ Uamginiamah. p 952 —“[On 24th Januan,] Ibn Hnsam with the 

i '• imperial fleet entered the Kamafnh nver and attacked the enemy’s 

fleet that had fled there A second terrible battle was fonght for 
two prahars of tlie dai At last the imperialists gamed the victorj. , 
and the enemj fled, man> of them bemg killed, many others taken 
pneoner, and man\ drowned after 3nmpmg overboard ’’ 
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■Weominie Buzur^ Ummed Hiaa ictricj of the 
™iTiI battle hastened to the neigbboorhood of Chatgaon 
The cZ/outWari of the fort Infonned the gamson of the 
near opi>roach of the Mughal army This news and the 
spectacle of the victory of the imperial fleet struct such 
terror into the hearts of the gamson and soldiers of the 
country that £0 spite of their large nmnber they fled 


N30HT AFTER BdTTLB 

That lughtt Ibo Hosam sending to the fort two 
trustworthv men out of those tateo prisoner in the ships 
wrote to the qxhdar who represented the Rajah of 
Arracan 'Why ahoald yon needlessJy destroy yoarself 


t The Alamgirnamak p 551 aay — Alter the victory the 


uaperial fleet halted is the EAnuftib belcm the foit of Chatgtocu 
Some of the Peringti of Chatgeon who had remaioed there and 
trun y fp gyjJ other Fenogts vrho at thla time had come from 
Arraam to aid than intenriewed Ibn Hnsaio. The Chief Captain, 
who accompanied the Imperial forces in this erpedltioo did 
excellent acrrice Next day [*5* JuioaryJ Bnxnrg thnmed Eian 
amved at the foot erf the fort of Chatgaon with the reat of the 
army The {mpenal force a by land and aea enrirded the fort. 


The garriaoo after ynat-ing great eiertJooa, fooud that they could 
not resist the Wnghal army and at last aooght aafety The aecoed 
daT of the ftiege adth Janoary i66fi, the imperial army gained 
poMesaKKi of the fort, the rriiole prorince of Chatgaon, and the 
entire artillery and navy of the place fp 953] gorenwe 

of Chatgaon who waa the aon of the Arracm king'# uncle w»» 
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and your family’ Before you are forcibly seized and 
sacnficed to our swords, give up your fort, and save your 
life and propertj'^ ” The qiladar, feeling him self helpless 
and in need of protection, sent back the reply that he 
[172a] should be granted respite for the mght and that 
next morning he would admit them 

CatTGAON FORT SURRENDERS 

In the morning of 26th January, 1666, which, 
was the sunset of [the glory of] the Maghs, the com- 
mandant opened the fort gate and informed Ibn Husain, 
wlio started for the fort But Munawwar Khan zam i n- 
dar had entered it before him, and his companions had 
set fire to it Ibn Husain entered soon afterw'ards, and 
tried lus best to put out the fire, but m vain The fire 
was so Molcnt that he could not stay there, but came 
out bnngnng the qiladar away with himself 

When the fire went out, he again proceeded to the 
fort and attaclied the properti’^ He sent the qiladar 
with the news of Mclorj" to the Nawwab at Dacca, and 
infonned Buzurg Ummed Khan of the happy event 
The Maghs who w'cre in the fort on the other side 
of the mcr, fled, and that fort, too, fell mto Mughal 
Innds The peasantiw’ on the further side of the nver, 

men of the tnhc, 13; ship': of war, 1,026 gons made of bronze 
and iron, imn\ m'llchlocks and zamhnraks (camel pieces), ranch 
•-’u , -ind powder, <yhcr artillcn nntenals, and three elephants, 
were capmretl Lime lU'mlwrs of the peasants of Bengal who had 
Ken^cimed o'f and 1 ept prisoner here, were now released from 
•’ r ''irh 'pprt<«;ion and rclvmcd to tlieir homes ” 
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who were mostly llMlims kidnapped fram 
attacked the ifogha that fled yesterday and to-diy alew 
one of their leaders, captured two of their elephants, and 
brought them to Ibn Husain. Of the four elephants m 
the fort of Chatgaon two were burned in the fire and 
two were secured by the Mughals, 

amViJtDS TO THX VTCTOES 

On 29th January the news of the congnest reached 
Dacca. The Hawwab after thanking God, began to give 
to all the army liberal rewards consisting of robes, horses, 
and elephants distrfbtrted alms to the poor and ordered 
the music of Joy to play Wealth beyond measure was 
given to the Feruigi pmstes and one month s pay as bounty 
to his own officers and the crew of the jwwtrara. [i734-] 
That very day the Nawwab sent a despatch on the 
victory to the Emperor When it arrived at Court • the 
Emperor ordered joyous music to be played, Rewards 
were given to all couccnied in the conquest the Nawwab 
was presented with a costly jeweDed sword of the 
Emperor two elephants two horses with gold trappings, 

& ftp^ol kkiJai and an imperial farmcn of praise. Buitirg 
Ummed Khan Farhad Khan Mir Murtaxa Ibn Husain 
and iluhammad Beg Abakash were promoted, Ibn 
Husain got the title of Mansurf Khan and Mir Murtais 
that of IMuJahld Khau. ______ 

At the end of Sh*i»n [Fehmaiy i65(5]'* *ccofdlng to 
AioragfowmoA p 956, The Bffljww ordersd Chtts»» to K 
reouMd laJaintbad. 

j- yfftwijipif according to the AlatHgirwn^ 
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new government of chatgaon 

[175b ] On 27th January,* 1666, Buzurg Ummed 
entered the fort of Chatgaon, reassured the people that 
their hves were safe, and firmly forbade his soldiers to 
oppress the people, in order to cause the place to be well- 
populated and prosperous 

[Here the Bodleian Ms ends abruptly on f 176b I 
give the concludmg portion of the campaign from the 

Alamgtrnamah, pp 953-956 ] 

Buzurg Ummed Khan stayed at Chatgaon for some 
tune to settle its affaus Miana Khan was sent to the 
north of Chatgaon to reassure the peasantry and to 
estabhsh a thanah Taj Miana, with his followers and 
100 musketeers, was appointed as tlianohdar and guard 
of the roads from Chatgaon to the bank of the Fern nver 


RAMBU TAEEN AND ABANDONED 


L 




r 




The port of Rambuf is four days’ journey from 
Chatgaon, and midway between Chatgaon and Arracan 
A large body of the enemy defended its fort Mir 
iNInrtaza was ordered to that direction, to wm over the 
peasantry, learn all about the paths and femes of that 
region, and, if he found it possible, to go to the place 
and besiege it The I^Iir, after traversing difficult roads, 
dense jungles, and temble rivers, at the end of 12 days 
amved within one kos of Rambu Next day, at mom 


• The dnte is left blank in the Bodleian Ms 
It from the Mamt^injamah 

t Ramoo in Rennell, Sheet 1 


I have snpphed 
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he stormed the fort The AmroM tfag's brother nmed 
Kowli who held the gorcrTifflerit of the place tried his 
host to oppose bat being srorsted he fled with the garnjon 
to 0 inngle dose to n hfll near the fort. Ufr Mnitaia 
frieing chase slew marij- of them and captured mairf others. 
Some of the enemy who had talren refuge in the hfll, 
cftme out to surrender and trere made priflocer Jlany 
iluslim rjots of Bengal vrbo had been tept as captives 
here Trcrc Hbcrafed and returned home. 

Butorg Ummed Khan hearing of the victory end 
learning that the king of Airacan vnu sending a fbire 
b>* Innd against Ramba despatched Mana Khan, /amal 
Khan Dilzaq and nuuiT- others to reinforce Mir Hurtasa 
The Mir after his victory bad posted a comp any of 
musketeers os the bank of the nver one and a half ker 
from Rambu to keep watch for the enemy's arrival One 
day 0 large force of the enemy with seven elephants 
suddenly issued from the jangle fell upon the musketeers, 
and dl^Jcrsed some of them M3r Mnrtaxa hearing of It, 
rode mth a force to the bflnlr of the river and In spite 
of its water being deep and the enemy having begun to 
make entrenchments on the [other] bank, boldly plunged 
in 'vrith his comrades and crossed over in safety The 
enemy after a bard fight, fled The victofa pursued 
slew and captured many of them and seized 8o guns, 
many muskets, ntid other war material 

As the space between Chatgaon and Rambn is very 
hard to cross. fiJl of hflfa snd Jtnigles, and intenected 
by one or two streams which cannot be crossed wWmot 
boats and as in the rsbiy season the whole path Is flooded 
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and tins year there was only a small store of provisions 
and the ramy season was near, — ^therefore the sending of 
the [Mughal army mto Arracan was put off Buzurg Um- 
med Khan, m view of the roads bemg closed and re- 
inforcements and provisions bemg cut off by the rams, 
very uisely ordered [^'Iir Murtaza to evacuate Rambu and 
fall back unth the chiefs, zammdars, prisoners, and 
peasants of Rambu, on Dakhm-kol, which is close to 
Chatgaon He did so. 


• < . ‘The fonthem bank of the nver ’ 
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ORISSA IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


I SOUKCttS OF INFOfiKATTON EXTANT 

In hifl Account of Omsa Proper or Culiack w i il e ii 
in 1822 Alexander Stirling’ complains ^Tbe slender 
information extant of the proceedings of the Mnghal 
officers from the retirement of Raja Man Singh in AJ) 
1605 to the diwanahip of the famous Nawwab Jafar RTum 
Naairi (A D 1707 to 1737) has to be gleaned from a few 
scattered notices in Persian histories of Bengal and scarcely 
intelbgible revenue acjcoimts, though the century in qustion 
must be regarded as a most {mporiani Period in the aunala 
of the co un tr y 'when we consider the deq) and permanent 
traces impr es sed on the state of affairs by the arrange- 
ments institutions offices and official designations 
introduced by the unpenal government during that 
in t er val 

From Persian works not indicated by Staling it Is 
now possible to fill, though partially this grap in our 
knowledge of Orissa during the seventeenth century 
which Stirling rightly calls a most important period 
in the nunalw of the co untry Our sources of luforma 
tion are — 

(I) The Memoirs of Jahangir and the official annals 
of the rdgns of Shah Jahan and Ainangiib which throw 
light only on the conquests and changes of officials but not 
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on the administration or the condition of the people (u) 
The Muraqat-x-Hasan, or Tetters of Maulana Abnl 
Hasan, who served the suhahdars of Onssa as secretary 
for about 12 years (1655 — 1667), and put this collection 
together m 1080 A H (1669 — 1670) Only one manu- 
script of this work is known to exist, which belongs to 
the Nawwab of Rampur m Rohilkhand (m) Letters 
addressed by Aurangzib to Murshid Quh Edian when 
diwan of Bengal, Bihar and Onssa, about 1700 — 1705, 
mcluded m impenal secretary Inayetullah Khan’s 
Ahkam-i-Alamgin (iv) Bahansian-i-Ghatbi or memoirs 
of Shitab Khan, giving the history of Bengal and Onssa 
dunng the reign of Jahangir (Pans MS ) 

By means of these sources the middle and close of 
the century are bnghtly ht up for the histonan, but the 
other portions of it will remam dark tiU some other happy 
discovery among Persian manuscnpts 

2 EIST OF MUGHAL SUBAHHARS 

Hashim Elhan, appomted 26th September, 1607 {Tuz 60), 
transferred to Kashmir by order, dated 24th May, 
1 61 1, but continues in Onssa for some tune {Tuz 

97) 

Rajah Kalyan (son of Rajah Todar Mai), appomted 1611 
(Tuz g8), removed and recalled to Court to answer 
charges (which were found on inquiry to be false), 
1617 {Tuz 192 and 199) 

Mukarram Khan (son of Muazzam Khan), appomted 1617 
{Tuz 214) 
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Hasan Alt Eh Tnrkinan appointed 1620 (Tuc 308) 
Jalayer Ehan {Baharisian 2730) 

iOrra Ahmad Beg^ Kh app 1621 {Tux 332) fled away 
1624 Then interregmnn 
Baqar Khan Najam SanI 4th February 1628-1632 

The order removing him from Onssa was dated 
24th June 1632 bat he reached the imperial 
Court on return on 13th Jonnary 1633 
Mutaqad Khan (Mirza Ifobi) 1632 1641 

The order removing him from Orissa was issaed on 
gth March 1640 bnt he reached the imperial 
Court on aqth July 1641 
Shah Nawaz Khan 1641 1642 

Appointed to Orissa on 9th March 1640 bat went 
there about the middle of 1641 removed by 
order dated 8th March 1642 but continued in 
the province till the end of that year 
Muhammad 2 iaman Tflirani (os agent of Prince Shuja) 
1642 164s 

Order of appointment dated 8th March 1642 
removal dated aist November 1645 
Mutaqad Khan 1645 1648 

Appointed 21st November 1645 Recalled to Court 
in the a2nd year of Shah Johan s reign Only 
1648 — June 1649) 

Torblyat Khan (Shafiullah Bhlns idlayct ta) as agent of 
Prince Shuja 1655 1656 
Anarchy 165S-1659 

Ihtisham Khan November 1659 — September 1660 



IN TIM Mvrviit'Nin Cl Ml K\ :::7 

u’r-ifi, 5ipl<.nil>t.'r '4n\ jcm- 

Tnrhic'it KlnM, June *(''^7 — Oi,:oP(.r f’na 
(m! Pnjf] Klnn. Ott'^thir ■’ 

K'’‘-nu 1 Kmn, ' — 

Sint*-'!.! K!>nn. M irch im~m - Pn tnUn r 167''* 

XuriilHji (t' u etil of I’niue Ar*iin', Tniu , I(^"^ — ’ 
Oln/mfnr Klnn, Jnnt - 
K inifTir Klnn, — 170 ; 

A?nn-mli-'^}nn, i 7 t‘>;*i 7 ti ('ih'-cnlte' 

Miii'^lnd O.ili Klnn. I7t^-i7:;7 

‘'Ur.j or Tin TrMrn fU ;\r,\NN\TH 

When the r.nnv irrntd, Il.nhnn Khnn, the 

NuhTluinr of Orn'-i, nnd »11 other officer^. Ihonpht lint 
Tftcr the iT'O of Cnno,«n, \slKn 1‘^lani Klnn nnd the 
ofTiccrN ini-icd in ]?cnml would ‘•it ont np iinst MriMnd-i-nln 
Mii'n Khnn nnd the fnnion^ “tvtd\e ninnnm*^” of Bcncrnl, 
thc^ loo ‘:honld march ont nj;nin‘-t Rnjnh Pnnnhott.nm 
Dev 'Mid other jnniindnr*; of Orm^-n, and cither force them 
to offer \olnntnr\ ‘•uhmis'iion, or sci/c nnd ■;cnd them to 

* The l/nniefrna?) ah ihnt the I'lnpiror lonmt of Khnn-i- 
Dnnrnn'*; <1^111 on 7th DcccmlK.r (pace 10^17), hut on pnpc lo^n 
he I*; represented n*; dend in the prcrcdinp June I Im\( ncccptcd 
tilt Httcr date From 1701 to 1712, wliile Fnnee Artm-ii‘?h-shnn 
uns the Ko%ernor of rtcnRnl (inchidinp Ori'ssn) nnd Bihnr, Miirdiid 
Qnh noted, first ns diwnn nnd Inter ns deputy snhnhdnr nnd 
<ic facto ndcr In 1712 he fitrnnic, full po\cmor of Pcnpnl nnd 
OnssT Ohnrnnfnr’s mme is found only in Fort 91 Gcor{;c Diary, 
2t May 169S 
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the imperial Court But Rajah Keshodaa Mam [a Rathor 
of Merta] thought that It would be cowardice on hla part 
to wait for the co-operation of othera and therefore he 
should undertake the exploit himself He planned to set 
out from Katak his own jogir on the pretext of oSering 
worship to the idol of Jegannath reach the temple or 
monastery and after finUhlnj his devotions treat the entire 
temple (enclosure) as a strong fort for himself occupy it 
seize all the property of the temple which was worth more 
than two or three krores of Rupees and tor tur e the 
Brahman (servitors) to male them divulge the rest It 
was done When the news of it reached Rajah Pursbot 
tern Dev he thought it wise to pnmeh Keshodas before 
the end of the monsoona and the amval of other imperial 
commanders from Ratal to relnfoi^ >iim Purosbottam 
Dev enme from Khurda with lo ooo cavalry three or four 
lakht of infantry and many raths laid siege to the temple 
and pressed Rajah Keabodas hard Some 500 to 1000 
soldiers mounted rath which was driven forward by 
two to three thousand men He brought ten to twenty 
such raths* and pushed them on to the outer wall of the 
temple rnnlfing things intolerable for the men within. 
Rajah Reshodas taking away the long poles — literally 
pillars — from under the roofs of the houses and wrapping 
(their ends) with shamtanas qanats and apparel from the 
faraskhhanah which were then steeiied m ghse and 

WanlaTT Shaikh in hU maanavi qq the aieie aaCTibed to the 
Rajah ‘more than 500 raiks*' — an Inoedlblt nnmier Bach rath 
(he aava) waa <3^ wood, looked like a tall hcmac had 1,000 

lega and waa poafaed forward by ifioo men . 
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inu'^ln.rd oil, ‘^et fire to them 'nul dn<^hc(l tlicin on llie rai]}^ 
ulion the Inlitr canit elo'-c to the uidl, ‘-o that a hundred 
01 tuo hundred men on the top of iIk ra/hf wore at onec 
burnt Oj killed, while two to three* hundre'fl other*; were 
trampled uiukr one another’^ (lcI (m their hurried flijtht) 
The Trie a-;, unable to re‘'i*'t, fled leaMiifi; the ra//ie biirn- 
imr Keshoda*; and his K.pputs defended themsehes 
heroic dh But many of his followers were ‘^lain in the 
strucTRle, and onh joo 'oldicis were left with him in the 
lemiile enclosure 

The Ka;ali of Khunla, on heannij of the defeat of 
Ills aiiin, was disheartened, and took t'oiinscl with his 
wise wa/ir Bijadhnr (Buhadhar or Gajadhar ’) — w'lio 
advised Inm to make peie'e An nmliassador was 
aecorduiKh sent to Keshodns, but the negotiations were 
protracted 

In the meantime Islam Khan, tjie ^^overnor of 
Bengal, on hcaniiK of Rajah Keshodns’s adventure, sent 
strict orders urpinj?: Hashim Khan and other olTicers at 
Kalak to ro immediately to the aid of Kesliorlas Rajah 
Piirushottam Dev, on hearing: of this new* danger, agreed 
to make peace, promising (a) to send his daughter to 
the imperial harem (dolah), {b) to paj*- three laUis of 
Rupees as tnbute, (c) to give his sister in mamage to 
Rajah Keshodns and (d) pay him and his men one lakh 
of Rupees as a present (vdl-havdt) His officers induced 
Keshodns, in view of the severe loss of his men, to accept 
these terms, instead of holding out for more 

So, Keshodas left Pun wath only forty horsemen (in 
order not to alarm Punisliotlam Dev), went to Khurda, 
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and was there married to the Rajah s sister But after 
the marriage as Purushottam gave hiTn only a 
worthless elephant Keshodas grew angry smed the tdg 
elephant and five female elephants which stood as guards 
at the palace gate and set without taking leave. He 
sent his bnde away (m advance) on a horse The Uriyas 
crowded on all sides Iveahodas Maru fighting and slay 
mg many of them crossed the pass (between Khurda and 
Puri) reached the temple of Jagannath and sent one of 
his officers to the Rajah demandfaig the dclah and tribute 
promised The officers from Katak reached Pnri and 
escorted Rajah Keshodas back to Ka faV The 

Emperor at the recommendation of Islam Khan 
promoted Keshodas to be a commander of 4000 and 
pr ese nted him with standards a robe of honour a sword 
a dagger and a horse (BaharisUm 120-140) 

4 , RAJAH RALYAN S RAID ON RHTTRIIA l 6 ll 

On being appointed sobahdar of Onssa {Tum pS 
says sardar of the tarfcar of Onasa ) Rajah Kalyan the 
son of Rajah Todar Mai decided to conquer Khurda 
and thus gain the Emperor s favour After the country 
had been greatly sacked and devasllated Purushottam 
Dev made his submissioii, begged permission to come and 
wait at the Court In person and agreed to send his 
daughter to the imperial harem {dolah) and present a 
tribute of three lakhs of Rupees and his famous elephant 
named Sheshanag These were delivered and (also) one 
lakh of Rupees in cash with the dolah and were duly 
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sent to the Emperor by way of Bengal {Baharisian, 
57l>5Sa) 

We read in the Tuzttk (p 193) that shortly after 24th 
Aiifpist, 1617, the Emperor viened eighteen elephants 
sent to him by Rajah Kahan from Onssa 

5 Tlir CONQUEST OE KHURDA HV THE MUGHtES, 1617 

In 1617, i\Iukarram Khan, the new governor of Orissa, 
invaded and conquered the kingdom of Khurda, of nliich 
the Rajah fled to the Rajah of Rajmahendn Khurda 
was non annexed to the imperial dominions , though the 
descendants of its last independent Rajah continued to 
enjoy some land as mere ^ammdars The \ictonous subah- 
dar was promoted to be a commander of 3000 (TtizuL, 
214-215) 

The last notable event of Onssa m Jahangir’s reign 
was the occupation of the province b}’’ the rebellious prince 
Shah Jahan and the flight of its impenal governor Mwa 
Ahmad Beg Khan in 1624 {Bah zgib, Tuz 382) 

6 THE EXPANSION OF THE MUGHAL PROVINCE OF ORISSA 

In the sixteenth century the independent Rajahs of 
Onssa were crushed between the upper mill-stone of the 
Afghans advanang southwards from Bengal and the 
nether mill-stone of the Qutb-Shahi power (of Golkonda) 
expanding northwards from the Madras side Under 
Akbar the Mughals held only the northern portion of 
Onssa, while the central portion was ruled by native 
pnnces with semi-independent powers, but beanng the 
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title of mansahdars in the Mnglml peerage The Qutb- 
Shnhift held the southern eartremlty of the province In 
the reign of Shah Jahan the power of Golhonda was 
broken by the Mughala in 1636 and 1656 and Qutb Shah 
became a loyal feudatory of the Emperor of Delhi paying 
him an annual tribute' Early in Aurangrib s reign 
Malud was the southernmost outpost of Mughal Onaaa 
and beyond it lay the Qntb-Shahl district of Chlcacole, 
from which the Golkonda tribute appertaining to the 
province of Orissa about Ra ao 000 a year was sent 
to the Mughal subahdar of Onsse {Mumqai 51 160) 

This restilt however was achieved after much fight 
mg On 13th Bahman ijth regnal year (about the end 
of January 1618) Jahangir records in his Memoirs 
At this time it was reported to me that Mukamm 
the governor of Orissa had conquered the country 
of Khnrda guH that the Rajah of that place had fied 
and gone into Rajmahendra Between the province of 
Orissa and Golkonda there are two tamindars one the 
Rajah of Khurda and the second the Rajah of Raj 
mahendra The province of Khurda has come into the 
possession of the servants of the Court, After this it is 
the turn of the country of Rajmahendra, My hope in the 
grace of Allah is tha t the feet of my energy may advance 
further At time a petition from Qutb-ul muDc 

reached my son Phah Jahan to the effect that as the 
boundary of his territory had apiiroached that of the 
TTing [i e the Mughal Emperor] and he owed service 
to tbk Court he hoiied an order would be issued to 
Mukarram not to stretch out his hand and to 
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acquire possession of liis country” (Rogers and Beveridge, 

1 433) 

In the winter of 1629-30, Baqar Khan, the governor 
of Onssa, marched to Khiraparah, 4 miles from Chattar- 
duar, a ver5'- narrow pass on the frontier between the 
Qutb-Shalu kingdom and Onssa, and 24 miles from Ra]- 
mahendn, and plundered and laid waste its temtory 
The appioach of the rainy season compelled him to retire 
mthoiit doing anything more In the autumn of 1630 
he set out again, witji fnendty levies from the zamindars 
of Khahkot, Kiidla and Ala, and on 3rd December amved 
in the environs of Mansurgarh, a fort built by a Golkonda 
oflBcer named Mansur, 8 miles from Kliiraparah The 
enemy offered battle m the plain outside the fort, but 
were routed, and then the commandant of the fort, a 
Naikwar, capitulated Baqar Khan returned, after leaving 
garrisons at Khiraparah and Mansurgarh (Abdul Hamid’s 
Padtshahiiamah, I A , 333) The Qutbshahis assembled 
in force to recover the fort, but Baqar Khan on hearing 
of It made a forced march and defeated the Deccan army 
The news of this second victory reached the Emperor on 
23rd Apnl, 1631 {Ihtd, 373) 

7 Baqar Kjian’s Administration 

Complamts agamst Baqar Khan’s oppression of the 
peasantry and zammdars repeatedly reached Shah Jahan’s 
ears, and at last on 24th June 1632 an order was issued 
remoinng him from the post It is said that the governor 
called all the zamindars of the province together and 
then threw them mto prison to extort revenue By his 
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order seven hundred of the captives were massacred and 
onlr one escaped to carry the tale to Shah Jahan s Court. 
This fugitive produced a list (<«nwr rent roll) showing 
that Baqar Khan had collected forty laths of Rupees from 
the province The Rhan was m consequence recalled 
and ordered to account for the money umara 

iii 484) £Es successor Muteqad Khan ruled the province 
long and well and died m retirement on 17th October 
1651 m ext rem e old age 


S iNTBIUlBGVITir ATO IhTLSBAJI KHAN S ADiOyiSTKATiaff 

From September 1657 when Shah Jsitan fell iH and 
a war of succession brofce out among hla sons, to 6th May 
1660 when Shnja fied from Dacca and Auiangzib became 
the sole master of Eastern India there was anarchy in 
Orissa The troops and most of the officers were with 
drawn by Prince Shuja for his two advances on Agra 
and latterly for his prolonged struggle with Mir Jumla 
m the Rajmahal and JXalda districts Takmg advantage 
of thi^ state of things all the Orissa inmindars withheld 
the revenue and several of them built forts and looted 
their neighbourhood for which they bad afterwards to 
pay a heavy penalty as we shall see in the section on 
TChan I Dauran s administrabon But by the autumn of 
the year 1659 Mir Jumla had established himsdf in 
Western Bengal m sufficient strength to enable him to 
detach from his army T>ib^btttn Rhan to take charge of 
the govemorlesa province of Onssa Thtfaham Khan s 
stay there was too short to enable him to restore orderly 
government That arduous task fell to the lot of Khan- 
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1-Dauran, who in Apnl 1660, was transferred from 
Allahabad to Onssa and worked there as siihahdar till his 
death in May, 1667 

Ihtisham Elhan’s first acts were to issue a proclama- 
tion that the khuiba should be read in all the mosques of 
Onssa, in the name of the new Emperor Aurangzib 
{Mnraqai, 45), and to send a parwanah to all the man- 
sabdars, zamindars, chaudhuns, qannngoes, etc , of the 
provmce announcmg his own appointment as siibahdar 
and ordering them to meet him at Narayangarh, whither 
he would march from Medinipur, the northern frontier 
of the pronnce, some time after r4th November, 1659 
(Jbtd, 47-49) 

When, less than a year aftenvards, he was replaced by 
Khan-i-Dauran, and sent to Bengal to serve under Mir 
Jumla, he tned to carr}^ away with himself as pnsoners 
for default of revenue, the brothers of Rajah Nilkantha 
Dev, Gopinath, the brother of Bharat Patnayak and chief 
ofl&cer of Rajah Mukund Dev, and the other zamindars 
of the environs of Katak As their zamindans could not 
be admimstered nor any rent collected in the absence 
of these men, the Mughal faujdar of Katak secured the 
release of Gopmath Patnayak by himself sigmng a bond 
for Rs 14,000 to Ihtisham Khan And the other captives 
were similarly released For this the faujdar was severely 
censured by Elhan-i-Dauran, who insisted that they should 
be unconditionally dehvered up to him as Ihtisham Khan’s 
successor m office {Muraqat, 183-184, 156-157) 

15 



3 6 5Tt:mi:^ is umsrrjn 5 unrs fxiv 

9 Mcthm. Krcov^m-n or 0 «m\ csdcr Kins 1 
D\cjl\?i 1660*1663 

The first part of khan f Danmn s s'fccroj'aUy wa^ 
de\otexl to a task that was proctJcall> cfiulvnlenl to the 
rtoonqtjcsl of Orissa for the Mnrha! Coveramcot as Im 
penal nulhority had dLsappcarct! frorn the prorfnee dorinp 
the late War of 'Succession The slate of onarchj* Is very 
frraphlcally described In the fetters of this snbahdar 
All the ramlndars arc refractory owinj: to the slack 
rule of my predeces'tcra {pajte 134) The ramlndars 
on the further side of the Katjhuri In the Jurisdiction 
of ‘kiyjid Sher Khan hare refused tribute and declared 
war flfrafttSt him (pace 59) Krishna DhanJ of Han 
barpur the leadicc zamindar of this province dorinc the 
iQterreffnom spread his power over; the country from 
Medinipur to Hhadrak a distance of 50 or 60 hei sdting 
the property of the Inhabitants nnd wo>’farcrs and severely 
oppressinc the people (paces 73 and Z07) The fort 
of Panchim was wrested from Shuja s men by Lakshroi 
Namynn DbanJ the Rajah of Kconjbar danng the time 
of disorder* (paces 5a 58 119) Tor the last three years 
the ramlndars on the further ride of Katak have been 
collecting vast forces and getting ready for war 
(page 72) Bahadur the ramindor of HIJU Is In rebdUon 
(page 130) Chhnt Rai has dispersed the ryots of 
iledinlpnr and Is bulldmg a fort in the jungles with evil 
intentions (page 190) It Is useless to give a list of the 
names of the other rebel ramlndars here, os they wiD 
be mentioned in detail In the history of Khan I Dauraa s 
campaigns which follows 
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The fan'nan appointing Khan-i-Dauran to Onssa was 
sent from the imperial Court on 3rd April, 1660 {Alam- 
£trnamah, 474) He received it at Allahabad, where he 
was subahdar, and soon set out for his new provmce “at 
the very height of the monsoons, def5ung the raging 
storms, excessive mud, and flooded rivers, which had 
closed the paths” {Muraqat, 85) On 26th September he 
■entered Medinipur, the first town after crossmg the Onssa 
frontier (page 130) After spending some days here to 
settle the distnct, organize the civil administration and 
revenue collection and station faujdars m all directions, 
he set out for Jaleshwar, in the meantime wntmg to the 
zamindars of northern Onssa to meet him on the way and 
pay their respects as loyal subjects (page 134) His 
intention was to “fimsh the Hijh busmess” first Bahadur, 
the zammdar of that port, had rebelled, and had to be 
■subdued before the Mughal route from Medinipur via 
Harayangarh and Jaleshwar to Baleshwar could be ren- 
dered safe But “the other zamindars report that the 
■country of Hijh is now covered with mud and water, 
-and, not to speak of cavalry, even foot soldiers cannot 
traverse it After a time, when the roads of the distnct 
Become dry again, the campaign should be opened” 
(pages 132 and 134) (So, KJian-i-Dauran put off the 
idea, and went direct to Jaleshwar, which he reached m 
idle latter half of October (page 156) 

At the news of the governor’s approach, both Baha- 
dur and Krishna Bhanj, the Rajah of Hanharpur {i e , 
Mayurbhanj), wrote to him professmg subnussion and 
:promismg to wait on hrm at Jaleshwar (pages 133, 136 
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and i8i) Tiie Sr«ghal faujdar of Remuna on the Mtyur 
bhanj frontier wrote to the new governor that the cgents 
(trafcflj) of these tn-o lamindora had reached him 
arrange for their mastera Interview He was ordered 
reply to reassure them with kindness and send them back 
to their masters that they might come withoirt fear or 
suspiaon and see Khan i Danmn at Jaleahwar (page i8i) 


10 HAnmAJtpTR (Maytobiiakj) Affairs 

Bahadur evidently changed his mind and held off 
Krishna Bhon/* came, bat met with a terrible &te, which 
la best described in the govemoris own words 'When 
I reached Jaleshwar which is near his tamindari 
Krishna Bhanf sow me after wasting a month on the 
pretext of choosing a Indcy day [for the visit] and 
offered false excuses [for his late disloyal conduct] 
Daring the inquiry and discussioa for settling the amount 
of the revenue to be paid by him be inspired by pride 
In the l arg ene ss of his force, drew his dagger and rushed 
towards me HU companions too unsheathed their 
swords and made repeated charges The grace of the 
Emperor saved my life We slew Krishna Bhanf and 
many of his men The rest fled Some chiefs such as 
Udand the rAmWiAaT of Narsmgpur Chhattreshwar Dhol 

ofitnee* are thna j umm gd oj) 'He kept ooe tbo a e m d 
bor»e tem or twelre tbofisaDd foot •oltHcte ted w»i obeyed end 
helped by all the nmiindan cf tills axmtiy [During the iMrcby] 
bo hod plundered the tract from Bhadrak to lledlnlpnr carried off 
the ryot* to hlo own tccritory Increased the cnlU ration tb^ am® 
ruined the Imperial dota&riono* (page 107) 


a ^ 
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the 7amindar of Ghatsila, and Hanchandan, the zamindar 
of Nilgm, threw away their weapons and delivered them- 
selves up as pnsoners” (pages 72 and 107-109) 

“The relatives of the slain Rajah [of Mayurbhanj] 
raised disturbances, molestmg the royts So, I started for 
Hanharpur to pumsh them and halted at Remuna on the 
frontier of his dommion His brother. Jay Bhanj, sub- 
mitted, begged pardon, and brought to me his mother and 
son and three elephants and some money as a present 
(peshkash), and begged the Uka of the Rajahship and 
zammdan for the son I agreed, and then started to 
pumsh the rebels near Katak’' (page 109) 

11 Ehurda Raj Afeairs 

When the Khan reached Katak, Rajah Mukund Dev 
of Khurda, “the leading zammdar of this country, whose 
orders are obeyed by the other zamindars” — “whom all 
the other zamindars of this country worship like a god"* 
and disobedience of whose order they regard as a great 
sm” (pages 77 and 102) — waited on him with due humihty, 
accompamed by the other zammdars and Khandaits [of 
Central Onssa] (page no) Then, “owmg to the badness 
of the climate, a severe malady seized the governor and 
he was confined to bed for two months, unable to move 

* C/ Stirling “The title of sovereignty has been always 
acknowledged, by the general voice and feeling of the country, 
to vest in the Rajahs of Khurda Down to the present moment 
the Rajahs of Einrda are the sole fountain of honour in this 
district” (86) 
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obaut " The rustics e uncultivated local rajnindorBj 
seized the opporttjnit> and caused disorder R*iah 
Mukund Dev absented himself from the force sent by me 
to punish the rebels, and himself caused lawlessness The 
Mughal troops subdued many of the rebels and took 
several forts After recoiering a little I (1 * Khani 
Datutin) on 7th February i66i set out from Katak against 
the other forts uhleh my dubordinates were too weak to 
capture (page 77) On 16th February I arrived near 
the forts of Kalapara Mutri Knrkahi Khurxilha and 
[three] others — seven forts dose to each other on the 
side of a high hill. An assault was ordered next day 
When our troops appeared near the forts the enemy in a 
numberless host, consisting of paik^ and infantry both 
Khudslian (?) and zamindors of Bank! and Ranpur and 
other Bhufrrfahr and fCfcandaiir — offered us battle Our 
men slew many of them and carried their trenches at the 
foot of the hfU and after repented charges entered their 
[main ?] lines The enemy fought with matchlocks, 
arrows khanduks tablU duars dhukans sintlj etc, but 
being unable to resist fled away with their famflies A 
great victory — unequalled by that of any former subahdnr 
— was won The seven forts were captured Two or 
three days were spent in settling the conquered district 
and appointing tfuinahs* (pages 99-101) 

On aoth February 1661 I left for the conquest of 
Khurda, the ancestral home of Mukund Dev situated In 
the midst of a dense lungie and lofty hills (page 78) On 
the 23rd I encamped a mile from Khurda. The Rajah 
had fled from it, and we seized a vast amount of booty 
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and many pnsoners at Ins capital” (page 102). "Dunng 
the last 50 years, no other subahdar had reached these 
places They were all conquered by my army 1 and the 
rustics became the food of the pitiless sword I gave 
Mukund Dev’s throne to his younger brother Bhramar- 
bar” (page 78) The victorious subahdar halted at 
Khurda for some days The fate of the premier Rajah 
of the provmce struck a salutary terror in the hearts of 
the other e\nl-doers “All lawless men are now waitmg 
on me with every mark of abject submission The 
zamindar of Banki and Khand Narendra (the zammdar 
of Ranpur) have sent trusty agents to arrange for then- 
interview with me The path for collecting the revenue 
has been opened m all places and mahals Rajah Mukund 
Dev, who had been ill-adwsed enough to defy my authority 
and withhold tnbute, findmg no way of escape from our 
heroes, saw me pemtently on i8th March The rebel 
Bharat [Patnayak], too, has done the same” (pages 158- 
159) Mukund Dev was afterwards restored to his throne, 
as we know from other sources 

An interesting bit of the history of the Khurda 
Rajahs is furnished in a letter of Khan-i-Dauran to his 
agent at the impenal Court “Received your letter 
reportmg that a counterfeit Gangadhar has gone to the 
Court and secured an mterview with Kumar Ram Singh 
[Kachhwa, son of Muza Rajah Jay Smgh] through the 
mediation of Rai Bnndaban-das, the mushnf of the 
elephant department, and offered to pay every year 12 
lakhs of Rupees as tnbute if the State is given to him 
When I amved m this provmce, Mukund Dev was the 
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Rajah of Khorda. Aa he caused disttrrbances, I expelled 
him from his zamisdan and gave the iika of Rajahshlp 
to his younger brother and reported the case to the 
Emperor I have leamt the following facta fr o m trust 
worthy men — when the late Mntaqad TThati tvos svbahdar 
he slew Naraingh Dev and made his nephew Gangadhar 
Rajah. Balahhadra Dev the elder brother of the alam 
became Rajah after VflHng Gangadhar with the help of 
the officers of the State When he died, Mnktmd Dev 
succeeded at the age of four years only During the 
administration of Muhammad Hayat, the agent of Shuja 
a pretended Gangadhar appeared and created a disturb- 
ance, He was slain by a confederacy of the xamindars 
near Ratak, After my amval in the province, another 
man r]tnm\n^ to be the (Rajah) appeared in Talmal 
(m South Orissa) Muhammad Jan the faujdar of that 
district arrested trim and sent him to me, and he is still 
confined in the fort of Mankhandl at Katak. They say 
another man fl^nming the same name is roving in the 
Jungles (pages 186-187) 

12 Moss CONQUaSTS BT Khan I Dauhan 
On 8th March 1661 the rtiftoAdar left Katak to 
chastise T.a'Wliml Narsyan Bhanj th^ Rajah of Keonjhar, 
who had wrested the fort of Panchira from Shuja s men 
(pages 58-59) His territory was ravaged and the fort in 
question recovered (pages 5a and 129) 

At a subsequent date (probably) Bahadur the rebel 
ramindar of Hljli, was captured with Ws family 
(page 116) 
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After Elhan-i-Dauran had expelled Mukund Dev from 
Khurda, "Khand Narendra, the zamindar of jRanpur, and 
the zammdars of Malhipara and Dompara, who had 
never before waited on any suhahdar/-^ saw him and 
agreed to pa}’- tribute (page 103) “The zamindars on 
the further side of the Katjhun, who had withheld tnbute 
and fought the faujdar, Sayyid Sher Khan, were defeated” 
(page 59) 

At the same time the Mughal fau]dar of Malud, on 
the southern frontier of Onssa, was engaged in suppress- 
ing the rebellion of Pitam, the zammdar of Andhian, and 
Kumar Guru, the zammdar of Malud (page 158) 

The zanundan of Kanika was conquered by Mian 
Muhammad Jan, and the Raiah was driven out to a fort 
named Rika (?) on an island m the ocean In order to 
besiege him there, clihamp boats of the nver Mahanadi 
and larger boats too were sent to Muhammad Jan, with 
the help of Gopali, the zammdar of KujaUg (pages 167 
and 168) 

Rao Tara [or Rawat Rai],” the zamindar of Kuyilu 
Madhupur, was thrown into prison for heavy an ears of 
revenue to the impenal exchequer for the parganah of 
Awlas Gopah of Kujang also suffered the same fate 
(pages 170 and 172) 

Khwa]ah Khahd Naqshbandi laid siege to the fort 
of Kulrah and carried mmes imder its walls Then Sn 
Chandan [or Hanchandan?], the qiladar, begged quarter 
He was promised his life, but thrown mto prison and 
\ 

* On page X72 the name is spelt as Bar-avaUiraf 
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the fort wns taken possession of So also was another 
fort named Katkol fpage 176) 

Chhut Rai the ramindar of Kailikot * evidently m 
the neighbourhood of Nerayangarh had dispersed the 
ryots of (the parganah oO Xfedlnlpur and btiilt a fort In 
the jungle with evil intentions (page 190) Bat ha sons 
were thrown into prison and he seems to have submitted 
for we read in another letter how a itarwasuih was sent 
to him to stop the horse-dealers who used to deviate from 
the imperial road and take their hoiBcs by way of Banpur> 
Thev were to be sent to the provindal governor in future 
(page 160) 

JUjah NUkantha Dev was a loyal servant of- the 
empire and fought under the Mughal banners with Ins 
contingent (page 143) Parganah Outbshahi was his ;agir, 
which he administered through his agent Crajadhar 
Rs 4^00 were due from the Rajah as arrears of revenue 
(pages 145 and 165) HU brothers were placed in con 
finement by Ihtisham Khan for default but Khan 1 
Dauran secured thdr release (page 156) 

The result of these operations was the restoration 
of imperial authority in Orissa The country again 
enjoyed peace and order and the imperial revenue, which 
had entirely dried up during the tnterregnum began to 
be realized again tTfian i Dauran could legitimately boast 
of his militaxy successes) which in his own words were 
unrivalled by any preceding ntbuhduT’ As he wrot^ 
m his despatches to the Emperor Aurangzib T have 

I am doubtful about thl* locality Pago 160 oean* to refer 
to another KoJlkot wblcii woa In the extreme tooth of Orlaaa. 
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punished all the usurpers, oppressors, and lawless luen 
of the pro\unce and made them obedient The revenue 
IS being collected bj”- our officers The people are enjo}'’- 
ing peace and happiness and plying their trades” (page 49) 
And, agam, a year later, about April, 1662, he wrote, 
"The prownce is being well administered” (page 54) 

13 Revenue collection 

After taking effectii'e possession of the proiunce and 
restoring order in this way, Klian-i-Dauran, earl}' in 1662, 
sent five elephants as his present to the Emperor on the 
occasion of the marriage of two of his (the Khan’s) sons, 
together uith tu'O other elephants presented by the 
Sultan of Golkonda {Miiraqai, page 53 ) These, as we 
know from the offiaal historj’^ {Alamgtrnainah, 751 
reached the Court at the end of May The forests of 
Telmgana, immediately west of Onssa and lying m the 
Golkonda temtory, were famous for elephants, and these 
animals formed the usual present from the governors of 
Onssa to the Padishah In May, 1628, Shah Jahan 
received five elephants from Baqar KJian and m September 
1636 eight others from Mutaqad Elhan (Abdul Hamid’s 
Padishahnamah, I A 201 and I B 216 ) 

Elephants, however, were occasional presents The 
normal revenue also began to be sent to the impenal 
Court regularly from this time Having "pumshed all 
the usurpers, oppressors, and lawless men of the provmce, 
and made them obedient,” Elhan-i-Dauran could report 
to the Emperor, “the revenue is being collected by our 
officers” , and, as a proof of it, he at once transmitted 
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to the excheqacT at Delhi **the accmnolated revarae of 
15 laUtis of Rupees kept at Katak and the parganahs, 
together with seven pieces of cloth (parchah) one piece 
of broad cloth and two caskets of Chhani decorated In 
the Dutch style These were escorted by his own men 
as for os Rajmahal * whence they were to be sent to 
Court with the revenue of Bengal (Muro^at page 50 ) 

He next devoted himself to realizing the portion of 
the Golkonda tribute which appertained to the province 
of Orissa befog paid from the Golkonda district of 
Chicacole This money had naturally remained unpaid 
•dunng the dvll war betwe en Anrangrlb and his brothers 
Its exact amount was also in dispute The QutbshaU 
agent at Chicacole (Haidar Khan) asserted that he had 
paid the fixed snms of Rs la ooo and Rs i ooo during 
every year of Shuja s vicen^Tdty But the papers sent 
from Delhi put the tribute at Rs. 20 ooo a year Kh a n i 
Dauran succeeded m collecting Rs, 80 ooo out of the 
arrears under head and sent an agent to Chicacole 
to dun for the balance (Page 51 ) 

Evidently all the financial records of Sbnja s time 
had been lost or destroyed by dishonest officers (page 60) 
and thin produced uncertainty about the imperial does 
also For example the Emperor knew the tribute of the 
zammdars of Saraughara to be Rs 8 ooo a year but could 
not sflv what additionaf ffum they used to pay *s snccesahm 
■fee, “KTifm 1 Daamn wrote in reply *I find from the 

X«ter tbe OrisM osed to be delbcrtfl to the taiijdar 

•oi Barfwan for trancnlaskic to Otrart. (Pas® 189) 
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old records of the suhah that they used to pa}’- Rs 10,000 
as succession fee, but then their annual tnbute was 
nothing like what your Majesty represents it The}* used 
to pay something as nazar at inter\'als of two or three 
years [but no regular tnbute] I have now^ laid on 
Purushottam Dev Rs 10,000 as fee for succeeding his 
brother [in the zamindan], which has been fully realized ” 
(Page 61 ) 

Severe measures had to be taken with the revenue 
collectors and zamindars lest they should defraud the 
Government of its dues Khan-i-Dauran WTites thus to 
Muhammad Jan, a former diwan of the province, whom 
he had appointed (page 196) land-steward or factor 
{sahih-i-ihiamaw) for his fiefs from Bhadrak to the 
southern hmit of Onssa — “Balabhadra and Brajanath 
qanungoes, who have been released from pnson, and 
Paramananda, the zanundar of Rahmachnan {?), are sent 
to you in chams under a baihff (sazawal) as asked for 
by you If you fear that before my amval near Katak 
the zamindars will cany off the crops, then wnte urging 
the amtls to collect the dues and attach the standing 
crops Appoint men to guard the grain ” (Pages 163, 
164) And, again, to Man Smgh, the faujdar of Remuna 
— “Send select men to hasten the gathermg in and guard- 
ing of the crops and the collection of the Government 
dues Send them qmckly that the revenue (i e Govern- 
ment share) of the autumn harvest may not be removed ” 
(Page 182) 

The inference naturally suggested by the above 
passages, namely, that m Mughal times the revenue of 
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Orissa was collected in the form ot rice is definitely sup- 
ported by a letter frota Hnrshid Qnli TOiah to Anrangrib 
written abont 1704 The revetrae-coUection of Onsa 
depends on the antnmn harvest which has to be kept 
stored for a long time and m spite of all my devices 
cannot be sold To this the Emperor replied T have 
heard that traders take the crop and in retnm for it they 
bring from the porta whatsoever is m demand (Inayet 
ollah s Ahitam i Alamgiri Rampur MS 319b) Khan i- 
Dauran says the same thing — Th this country the realiia 
bon of the land revenue of the whole year depends on 
the three months of antunin (Page 65 ) As for the 
malangi boats for loading rice in, th^ have not been 
proctired owing to the bad conduct of the darogba of 
the port Get boats from the nmrindajs of the mahal 
and send the nee to the port to be shipped in the salting 
season (Page 165 see also page 146 ) 

Some incidental light is thrown on the State purcluise 
of local industries Khan I Z^ontn writes to Muhammad 
Jan The officers of the fauperisl Government have 
repor te d that aio kudi of doth of the tahan barbaraJi 
do-suti and thati varieties ao 000 msnnds of rice 300 
matmds of mustard oil ( yellow oil ) 260 mannds of 

sesamum and 100 maunds of galmojafr are reqmred for 
provisioning the ships [of the State] According to the 
schedule attached to this letter urge the officers of Jaipur 
Bhadrak and other mahals in your faujdari to get them 
ready quickly and send them before the soiling season 
to the port of Baleshwar to Muhammad Baqar the 
darogha of ship construction [This is evidently a 
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reference to Sbaista Khan’s vigorous naval constnicboR 
programme mth a view to his conquest of Chittagong in 
1665.] “The pnce of these things mil be deducted from 
the amounts due from the ainJas ” 

“The avtlas should advance to the weavers, artisans, 
oil-vendors, etc , mone}' for the things ordered First, 
settle the pnce with the help of brokers Then, take 
bpnds mth the attestation of the brokers for the dehvery 
of the goods in time Send the do-suit before the other 
articles to the darogha that he maj’" make sails with them 
All the kalapaits and tiajars , — ^master craftsmen and black- 
smiths, — hiung at the port of Hanshpur and other places, 
should be won over and sent to Baleshwar, to engage 
in shipbuilding [for the Government] there Dated aSth 
December, 1664 ’’ (Pp 173 — 175 ) 

We also learn that “Rs 39,000 was due from the 
chaudhun and qanungo of Chakla Medmipur, on account 
of the iaqavi loan and patian to the peasants ’’ (Page 
189 ) A much larger amount must have been granted 
by the State for this purpose 

14 CoiEPARATIVE REVENUE RETURNS 

No useful or very rehable return of the total revenue 
of Onssa during the seventeenth century can be con- 
structed, first because the area under impenal rule varied 
considerably from time to tune, and, secondly because the 
Persian statistical books (Dastur-ul-avil) now extant are 
vep^ badly written and occasionally drop certain figures 
ouf of a sum and thus give palpably wrong amounts 
In these MSS arithmetical figures ate not represented by 
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the Arabic numerals (as in all modem countries) cor 
by letters of the alphabet (as m the Roman sys tem of 
notation and the Arabic abjad) bnt by mqahn or gr oup s 
of symbolic marks suggestive of Chinese writing The 
slightest carelessness or indistinctness in i pn ii ng these 
raqaim may tam to into a ooo The following compara 
tlve study of the rerenae of Mnghal Orissa at different 
penods is placed before the reader with the warnings that 
(a) the area assessed was not always the name (b) these 
figures give only the standard or paper assessment while 
the actual ajllection floctnated from year to year and was 
always short of these amounts and (e) some of the figures 
(juoted below are probably onreHable or incorrectly tran- 
scribed In the Persian MSS 
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It Will be seen that the 5th, 9th, loth and nth of 
the abo\e fig^ures ar^' all denved from the same source, 
VIZ , an official return The amount mentioned in the 
KhuJasat-nt-imranlh is clearl}’' mrong The rather high 
figures given bj’’ Bernier and Manucci arc not necessarily 
incorrect, but ma}’’ be due to the efficient administration 
of Khan-i-Dauran and Murshid Quli Khan respectively. 

15 The DrufiVNS and Their Method of Revenue 

AdJHNISTRjVTION 
List of Dnoaiis of Orissa 

Mian Muhammad Jan, ^ — 1657 , dismissed, lived at 
Baleshwar, afterwards (1661) appointed land-agent 
of the subahdar, Khan-i-Dauran 

Mir Ismail, ? — October, r66o 

Mirza Ibrahim, Bakhshi, officiates as diwan also, 
October, 1660 — March, 1661, dismissed 

Muhammad Hashim, March 1661 — c 1663, dismissed. 

Muhammad Tahir, died in the provmce 

Muhammad Taqi, c October, 1664 — 1665 ? 

Khwajah Muhammad Mumm, c 1665 — ? 

Owmg to the political disturbances through which 
the province had passed at the end of Shah Jahan’s reign, 
the loss of financial papers, and the appomtment of an 
almost entirely new staff of officials, the revenue depart- 
ment was in a very unsatisfactory and confused condition 
during the first few years of Aurangzib’s reign Some 
of the provincial diwans seem to have been mefficient,. 

16 
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alack or dishonest otherv.'isc nre cannot account for their 
rapid succession and frequent dtsihissal A permanent 
diunn arrived m Jlarch i66i in the person of Muham 
mad Hashlm This man set to v\ork with the proverbial 
oi tt uew broom Proud of having been appointed 
from the Court by the officiating Imperfai Chancellor 
CRnjah Raghunnth) and no doubt charged with a 
mission to reform the odministmtion of the department 
and realise the State dues fully he reached the province 
with a contempt for his predecessors in office and a deep- 
rooted auspicion that the snbahdar bad been robbing the 
State in collusion with the local dlwans 

Mnhammod Hashlm dlwnn started by rudely qnar 
relling with Khan i Dauran The snbahdar wrote to him 
on ist July i66i ^our predecessors were Muhammad 
Jan and Mir Ismail You have called for thdr papers- 
What objection can I possibly have to giving them to 
you ? Muhammad Jan gave up his office long ago and 
has since then been living at Jaipur on account of ill 
health You complain that Mir Ihrahim Dakhshi has 
usurped and appropriated to himself some villages in the 
parganah of Sorsatlbisi What hJs agents have collected 
from that parganah will be paid into the imperial treasury 
You write that the amQ of parganah Karmul has mis- 
appropriated some money collected in that mahal I order 
an inquiry to be made and fn case the tJlegahon is found 
true the man TvUJ be beaten to make him disgorge the 
money (Pp 141 14a sec also 143 — 145 ) 

The new diwan seems to have set himself np as a 
centre of defiance to the provincial governor’s authonty 
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and introduced confusion into the executive government 
As Khan-i-Dauran wrote to him, “You have summoned 
the employees of the Mint to Hanharpur Have you 
received any order from the Emperor to set up a Mint 
there? If not, send the men immediately back to Katak 
to do their former work ” [Then follows a censure of 
the diwan’s conduct ] “The men of the impenal 
artillery, starvmg through non-payment of their salary, 
have come away from the outposts where they were 
stationed You should come here quickly and grant them 
tan (cash pay) according to the regulations ” (Pp 146, 
147 ) We learn a little later that their pay had been 
stopped on the plea of checking the accounts ! 

Even in the department of revenue collection, the 
inconsiderate and capricious methods of Muhammad 
Hashim spelt rum to the impenal admimstration As 
Khan-i-Dauran wrote to Aurangzib — 

“The mahals of crown-land (khaha) have been 
reduced to desolation and their affairs have fallen into 
confusion, by reason of the harsh assessment (tashkhts) of 
an unsmtable amount of revenue and the neglect of 
attention to details by Muhammad Hashim, the diwan 
The villages have been rumed by his harsh exactions He 
used to transact business in this way when a candidate 
for revenue-collectorship (feron) accepted the post, 
Hashim Elhan used to impose on him the (paper) assess- 
ment of the parganah and send him there, before he could 
learn about the (actual) yield of the place After a short 
time, another man was secured for the same post, and 
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khan uHn;: montv for from thit man 

the former collector Appointed the mcowI man 
and made hJm promise fn trritln/: to pay a larper re\enue 
thm the fjrt! fcioo had for After a little more- 

time ft thinl man n)»j>eftrcd offtrin/r a still hlphcr stnn to 
the *^ate and he nas <ent as contclor to the parjranah on 
his ft bribe to Iloshim Khan and sljmln;? o bond 

(mufhflifcat for the pavment of a brjw revenue I The 
Khan neser informed the rammdars headmen (chav 
dhurii) and rvots nbont this ossewnent (/ama bandf) but 
kept them fall of onxlctr ond distraction ns to the State 
demand Ife has thus Increased the revenue [on popw] 
tnxvfold In some places and three fold in othen while 
the rvots unable to paj* hove fled [from thdr homes] 
and the tflloffcs have timicd into a wildeniess When 
Muhammad llashim am\ed in person to malcc a settle 
ment (hand o-bart) the not* olrcadj" brought to deaths 
door bj- his oppression and harsh exactions [mostly] fled 
on hearing the news of It ‘^me of them unable to par 
the demand have died under blows most others are in 
ptivm It Is impossible for me to report [fullv] the 
grievances of the rvots, uho having sold their wives and 
children have barely sneceeded in Ireeplnff body and sod 
together (Pages 6i 64 ) 

As Mnhammod Uashim refused to follow the advice 
of Khan i thiimin and reform his ways, the latter wrote 
to the Imperial Chancellor to remove him and appoint 
another dhron (page 65) This was done either late in 
1663 or early In 1663 (os Kajah Raghunath to whom the 
governor’s letter was addressed died on and June i66v) 
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16 Islam in Orissa 

The pro-Islamic ordinances issued by Aurangzib early 
in his reign and described in my History of Aurangzib, 
Volume ni, Ch 28, were enforced m Onssa also On 
page 203 of the Muraqat-i-Hasan is given the text of 
the proclamation by which ‘^the faujdars, thanahdars, 
£uinashtahs of jagirdars, amils, krons, ferrymen, road- 
guards, chaudhuns, qanungoes and zamindars, of the 
entire subah of Onssa” are told that His Majesty the 
Emperor had abohshed the duty on “the commodities 
mentioned in the foUowmg schedule,” for the good of his 
subjects, and that these officers should abstam from leiy- 
ing the taxes and should keep the roads open for the 
transit of goods, on pam of impenal displeasure and 
chastisement The schedule is not given m my MS , but 
we know from other sources what the abolished duties 
were (See my Mughal Administration, Ch 5 ) 

The beginning of Aurangzib’s reign saw the stnct 
restoration of the offices of Canon Eaw Judge {qazi) and 
Censor of Pubhc Morals {muhtasib) enjomed by Islamic 
rule and precedent, m every province and important town 
Shaikh Junaid was appointed muhtasib of Katak, and his 
•duties are described on page 196 (See also History of 
Aurangzib, m, Ch 28, § 2 ) Of the qazis of Katak we 
find two names Rahmatullah, who was dismissed for 
misconduct and violation of canon law, and Sayyid 
Muhammad Ghaus, who succeeded him both as qazi and 
mir-i-adil, on a salary of Rs 4 daily, in 1665 (Pages 192 
— 195 and 125 ) 
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At the end of the sixteenth century Orissa like 
many other porta of nostem India ^\iis notoriona for the 
ccstration of chfidren and their sale as etinnchs by thdr 
merceaar} paienta (Jarrctt s Ain i Atbari ii 126 ) In 
j66S Aurangub issued 0 /reneral order forbidding this 
wicLed practice throughont his empire (ilasir { Atom 
iTiri 75 ) Even some years earlier he had made the 
Imperial Chancellor Rojah Raghunath wnte to the 
governor Khan 1 Daiimn a letter bj order* telling 
him that in Orissa many people used to castrate their 
sons, that Shnja had forbidden it during his viceroyaltj 
and that the subahdar should pot 0 stop to the practice 
immediatclv on the receipt of this imperial order Khan 
1 Danran repbed I have made carefnl inquiries but 
found no trace of this practice They say that it has never 
been done in this province from andent tunes to this, 
(Pages 75 76 ) 

The Mohammadan rulers of India used to maVe 
grants of rent free land to the holy men and scholars of 
their own faith as help to subsistence {madad i mash) 
Several instances of this system are given m the iluraqat 
Shaikh Abul Khair lives like a darvish in a monastery 
In the village of Qutbpur m sarkar CJoalpar For the last 
24 years he has been enjoying as his madad t mash a 
village named Darbast Jasm in parganah Kasijurah in 
that sarLar fn accordance with the sanads of former 
governor* The i>apers sent by the Khan i Kh t nan (i * 
fifir Jumla) to the diwan of eubah show the village 
as resumed to the State Please move the Emperor to- 
restore thi.< faqir*s grant (Khan 1 Daiiran to the 
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Impenal Chancellor, pages 78, 79 ) “Shaikh Bar- 

khnrdar, a member of the Naqshbandi order and a holy 
monk of Katak, enjoys as his viadad-t-mash a village 
yieldmg Rs 317 a year, named Nur-tank in parganah 
Karmul, in sarkar Katak I recommend for him the 
additional grant of one Rupee daily from the mcome of 
the chabutra of the mtr-t-baUar (admiral or ghat ofiScer) 
of Katak ” (Khan-i-Dauran to the Chief Sadar of the 
empire, page 124 ) We also have a pai~wanah, dated 13th 
December, 1665, conferring a madad~t-inash village m 
parganah Baqarabad, sarkar Katak, on Hakim Muhammad 
Rafi (Page 200 ) 

The Muraqat also throws hght on Aurangzib’s pohcy 
of temple-destruction On page 172 the governor writes 
to his agent Muhammad Jan “The destruction of the 
temple of Kendrapara and the bmldmg of a mosque there 
has greatly pleased me ” Page 202 gives the followmg 
general order for the demohtion of Hmdu places of 
worship 

“To all faujdars, thanahdars, mutasaddis , agents of 
jagtrdars, krons, and amlas from Katak to Medmipur on 
the frontier of Onssa The impenal Paymaster Asad 
Elhan has sent a letter wntten by order of the Emperor, 
to say that the Emperor, learning from the news-letters 
of the province of Onssa that at the village of Tilkuti 
m Medmipur a temple has been [newly] bmlt, has issued 
his august mandate for its destruction and the destruction 
of aE temples built anywhere m this provmce by the 
mfidels Therefore, you are commanded with extreme 
urgency that immediately on the receipt of this letter you 
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should destroy the abo\e-mentloncd tortples E\’eTy Idol- 
house buHt during the last 10 or 13 jrars whether with 
bnck or clay should be demolished without delay Also 
do not allow the, Jlindos and infidels to repair their 
old temples Reports of the destruction of temples should 
be sent to the Court under the seal of the qoxu and 
attested by pious Shaikhs. 

17 ToPOGRATincu. Notes 

The following faujdaris or snb-divislons each under 
o faujdar are inddentan> mentioned in the Muraqai — 

1 Chakin Mcdinipur from iledinipur to Nararan 
gtirh (Pp 38 188 ) 

2 Remtma on the frontier of Maynrbbanj (Pp 
i8i 109) Five miles north west of Balasore. 

3 Eatak (P 137 ) 

4 Pipli Niur beyond the Katjhuri nver (P 5a ) 
Twenty two miles due north of Puri 

5 Padishahnagax beyond the Katjhun nver 

(P 52) 

6 Pachhere (P 62 ) Panthira west of the Baitamm 
34 miles we a l of Bhadrak and 3 miles west of KiUah 
Amboh It stood at the gate of the kingdom of Keonjhar 
when proceeding from the cast. 

7 Sarang garh and Sandhahpur [ Sarangerh and 
Santrapur* of Stirling page 49 ] (Page 83 ) 

8 Talmal (Pp 145 156 163 ) 

9 Malud on the frontier facing the Deccan 
(Pp 81 158 160 i6a ) South of Lake ChUka iq 33N 
8s 19B. 
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All the above are mentioned by Stirhng (48, 49) as 
Mughal thanahs, with the exception of Padtshahnagar, 
the nearest approach to which m Stirlmg’s hst is Alemghir 
Shirgerh 

We also learn that Soroh was on the frontier of 
Bhadrak and Lakhanpur on that of Keonjhar {Muraqat, 
PP 41, 59 ) As to Khahkot or Kmhkot, Stirhng (page 
45) mentions the zammdan of Kahcote as ”a Hill Estate, 
now under the Ganjam District Separated from Onssa 
about 1730 ” Fifteen miles due north of Gan jam Town 
Mansur garh — find a Mansur-Kota 12 nules south- 
west of Ganjam and 8 miles due east of Berhampur 

Hanharpur — Nine miles south of Banpada (m the 
Mayurbhanj State 1 

Narsinghpur — North of the Mahanadi, 20 27N 

S5 7E 

Ntlgin — Eleven nules south-west of Balasore 
Soroh — On the railway hne, nudway between 
Balasore and Bhadrak 

Khurda — ^The old fort stands 5% miles west of the 
Khurda Road station 

Kujang — 20 14E 86 34E on the seacoast 
Dompara — ig miles south-west west of Katak 
Mahpara — Eleven miles south-east of Dompara 
Kalupara — “Gurr Kalloparra” of Indian Atlas, sheet 
1 16, 5 nules south-east of the Ediurda Road station 

Mutn — “Mootooree” of the Atlas, i mile north-west 
of Kalloparra 

Khurdtha — “Gurr gorodhea” of the Atlas, 2 miles 
south-west of Kalloparra 
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Bani — On the south bonk of the Mahanadi 33 miles 
aoudi nest \Test of Kotak 
i?flnf3ur — 30 4N 85 asE 

Talmal — At the north-east comer of Lake Chilka 
IS miles north west west of Puri 

Hanshpur Garh — On the seaconst 304N 86 29E 
Kanika — Alonp the seacoast north of Point Pal 
myms and south of 21N Ivatitnde 

KvJrah — Khnlardah of Atlas 8 miles south 
south east of Ratak 

Bhanpur — Fourteen mflcs north of Ealikot (Sheet 
107 ) 

Rawata — ^There is a parganah TUootrah m Atlas 
due north-east of Balasore across the nvcr (Sheet ns ) 
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A GREAT HINDU MEMOIR-WRITER 
I Family History 

The complete official historj’’ of the reign of the 
Emperor Aurangrib (165S-1707 AD) was written from 
State papers and personal recollections Muhammad 
Saqi Mustaid Khan onlv three 3’^ears after that Emperor’s 
death It is invaluable for dates, names of persons 
and places, the proper sequence of events, and 
official changes and administrative regulations But it is 
a small volume, devoting on an average only ten pages 
to the affairs of one year of the reign of a sovereign who 
was one of the most active and ambitious rulers of the 
world and effected such momentous changes in Northern 
India and Southern India ahke A chapter of this work 
IS therefore usually a dry list of official appointments and 
changes (exactly hke the Government Gazettes of the 
present day) and a bare summary of events following one 
another m rapid succession It tells us nothing about 
the real arcumstances under which the events took place, 
their true causes and effects, the condition of the people 
and the state of the country 

For these latter pomts the most valuable contem- 
porary history of Aurangzib is the Nuskha-i-Dilkasha 
written by a Hindu named Bhimsen ,who was a hereditary 
civil officer of the Mughal Government, passed his hfe 
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in the Mughol dtics and cainf» of the Deccan and visited 
most places of India from Cape Comorin to Delhi- 
This work contains very important and often unique m 
formation about many histoncai personages and events of 
the time and topographical details. The British Museum 
London has a complete manuscript of the DHkajha 
hastily but correctly written (Or '»3) The copy belong 
mg to the India Office Library London Is leas correct 
and covers only the first half of the book endmg abruptly 
w^th the capture of GoILonda m i6£7 fNo 94 Ethe s 
Catalogue 445 ) The BibUothctjue Nationale Pans has 
another and a complete copy (Suppl 259 Blochet's Cata 
logue 60a ) One other MS of it is known to exist, in 
Bihar An obridged and mcorrect English translation of 
a part of it was published nnder the title of Jentnai of a 
BoondeUk Officer in Jonathan Scott s History of tks 
Deccan (Shrewsbury 1794) 

Bhimscn s father Raghunandandas was one of the 
six sons of Jivmal a Kavastha of the Salcsena section, 
the other five being Bhagwandas Shyamdas Goknldas, 
Haridas and Dharamdas. Of these Bhagwandas rose to 
the highest position then open to a ffindu He was 
appomted Diwan (Chancellor) of Mughal D ecc an with 
the title of Dianat Ray («=Baron Honesty) m 1657 
accompanied Aurangzib from the Deccan during his march 
northwards to contest the throne of Delhi and lived at 
that capital with the Court till his death in 1664 He 
had every expectation of being appomted chief Diwan 
of the Empire but when Aurangrib confined his old 
father m Agra Fort (June 1658) Ray i rayan Ragbu 
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Hath Rai, the Assistant Dnvan, who had been doing all 
the duties of the Impenal Diwan, deserted to the prince, 
and his timelj’ submission was rewarded by his being given 
the post of the chief Diwan of the Empire, though with- 
out the title Thus Dianat Ra3’’ lost his highest hope 
Raghunandan was iiuishrif of the impenal artillery 
of the Deccan, a post which he resigned about 1670, in 
order to pass his old age in religious meditation, dying 
at Aurangabad in 1674 

Genealogy of ihe family — 


Ji\ Mai 


Bhagwan- 
das-Dia- 
nat Ra\ 


Slnain- 

das 


Gokul- 

das 


1 I Har Rai ) 

Jogram Sukhra] | Bhimsen 
Makarand 


Da 3 'aldas 
(d of 


Rai 


Shambhu- 

natli 


dnnk) Dip Rai 


Jivan Rai 


Raglm- Han- Dharam- 

naiidan das das 


I 

Sitaldas 


Hamir Sen 


I 


Umichand Hiinmat 
or Braja- Rai 
bhnslian 


son 


Son d m 
infancy 


Ganesh 

Rai 


n Early Life 

Bhimsen was bom at Buihanpur on the Tapti (the 
capital pf Elhandesh) in Samvat 1705 (1649 AD), and 
at the age of eight he left this place to join his father at 
Aurangabad That was an eventful year (1657) The 
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crcmn of Delhi imis chancing hondi and the bo> retained 
a n\nd recollccticm of the nimoura of v.'pi In Isorthem 
India that apitateil the atizens of Anranpobad. At the 
ORc of ten he paid a visit to the Nasik caves and Trimbak 
fort in his father s companj The death of Dionat Ray 
at Delhi (1664) dashed dorni to the ^p’ound all the hopes 
of hiRh promotion cherished by his family His eldest 
son JoRTam was appointed b> the Emperor musbrif of 
the Elephants — no very hfRh post but died in a fen 
icars Then Sakhmj the j'otraffcr son of Dunat Rnj 
u-as appointed muthrif of the Imperial Drmt and Betel 
leaf Departments. 

At Aurangabad Bhhnsen received his ednestjos in 
Persian from bis ninth to bis fifteenth year nnder the 
core of his father Then for scned year* he acted as Ws 
father's deputy Raghnnandan was growing old and 
^eok and felt himself nnable to attend his office and 
do his duties as tnuthnf of ArtUlery Fearing that the 
Emperor would be angry if he heard that Raghunaudan 
was atajung at home while his office work was being 
actnall> douc bj n youth of i he resigned (1670 ) 

■\ ouug Bhimsen had now to look out for some employ 
ment and turned to man> patrons of his family but in 
vain At last he secured the post of muthnf of muster 
and branding of horses in the division of Daud Kh a n 
Qumishi immediately under Mir Abdul Mabud the 
Paymaster (hafehrAf) of that g e neral He had to pay a 
large bribe to get the post and had also to run into 
debt to engage anr? equip followers in a ma tra er worthy 
of his post and maiuab He started for Dand Khan s 
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camp at Jtmnar, but met him on the way and returned 
with him to Aurangabad to the Court of Pnnce Muazzam, 
then viceroy of the Deccan But now a bitter quarrel 
broke out between the pnnce and his general Dihr Khan, 
the latter bemg supported by Baud Kkan Thus the 
projected expedition under Baud Elhan was abandoned, 
and Bhimsen’s new post was abohshed But Maharajah 
Jaswant Singh ver}’’ kindly took him into his service, and 
they set off together northwards to the Tapti in pursuit 
of Dihr Khan Bhimsen took this opportunity of revisit- 
ing his birthplace Burhanpur, and then returned to 
Aurangabad, m September 1670 

i* 

III Official Eiviployment 

A few days aftenvards. Baud KLhan was detached 
by the pnnce to intercept Shivaji on his return from the 
second loot of Surat Bhimsen accompamed this army 
as clerk (peshdast) to the Bakhshi m addition to his former 
post, and was present at the battle of Dindon {17 Oct 
1670) m which the Mughals were defeated by Shivaji with 
heavy slaughter Then he went with Baud Khan’s force 
to Nasik and Ahmadnagar 

After some time the Khan marched to Ankai Tankai 
(near the Manmad railway junction) to check the 
Marathas who were active near the forts of the Chandor 
range, such as Dhodap Thence he hastened mto Baglana 
to raise the siege of Salhir Dunng this march our author 
was separated from the army and m great danger of being 
cut off , but he was saved by Nur Khan, a Muhammadan 
mercenary of the Maratha army, who had formerly been 
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befriended by hia fetlier at Aunmjmbod Baud Khan 
arrived too late to save Salhir from bcinp captured by 
Shivaji but conbeued fighdiij; near the Chandor ran^e 
for some time and took the fort of Ahivunt 

A letter now arrived from the Emperor accepting’ the 
prince s recommendation that Bbimsen should be appoint 
cd mushrif of muster and branding Jaswant had induced 
the pnnee to inal»e this proposal But through the 
machinations of the HInda favourites of Mababat TTHati 
the new commander m-chief of the Deccan the post was 
conferred on a son of Bnndahon (the son of Dara s dhvan) 
The cop was thus snatched away from the Ups of Bhumsen 
and he had to pass a long time in nnemploTinent and 
distress but bis high placed friends helped him with 
money 

After a time Bahadur Khan the new viceroy of the 
Deccan (1672) gave that post to Bbimsen and he held it 
for many years afterwards 

In the course of the pursuit of the Marathas who had 
raided Ramglr (no miles north-east of Haidarabad) m 
Isovember 1672 Bhimsen had a marvellous adventure 
with a darvish which reeds like a romance For the next 
two years he made much money and hved m great happi 
n«s and comfort even great nobles could not live in 
that style as he brags I But a succession of bereave- 
ments overtook him soon afterwards he lost his uncle 
Goknldas (a few yearn earher) his brother Stsldas and 
his father Raghunandan then Ear Rai and Ear Ral s 
father Shyamdas 

For a long time Bhimsen had been childless So he 
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adopted as his own, a son of his j’^ounger brother Silaldas, 
who nas bom in 1671 and named Umichand by the 
astrologers and Brajabhushan b}^ our author In 1678 this 
little child was marned 

In 1686 Bhimsen, tired of uork, left his office duties 
in the imperial armj’’ to be discharged by his agents 
(ginnashias) and uent to live with his family at Naldurg, 
a fort 25 miles north-east of Sholapur Here in 1688 a 
son vas born to him and named Shambhiinath , but Bra]a- 
bhushan, whom he had adopted as his son, continued to 
be chenshed as a member of his family, like Ins eldest 
son 


rv Serves Daepat Rao Bundela 

Soon afterwards, Blnmsen left Naldurg and joined 
the INIughal army at Sholapur At this place he was 
taken into the service of Dalpat Rao, the Bundela cluef- 
tain of Datia and an important general m Aurangzib's 
army, as his pnvate secretary and “man of business ” 
Lands yielding Rs 12,000 a year were given to him as 
his salary, evidently in Bundelkhand [Bhimsen does 
not seem to have resigned his post in the irapenal army ] 
The connection thus begun continued till Dalpat’ s death 
eighteen years later 

In the company of Dalpat Rao, who was heutenant 
to Aurangzib’s foremost general Zulfiqar Khan Bahadur 
Nusrat Jang (the son of the wazir Asad Edian), our author 
marched through jungles to Jinji (in the South Arcot 
District) in 1691 The siege of this fort by the Mughall 
army was soon abandoned (for a time), and Dalpat vath 

17 
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Bhimsen went to Wandiwosh and tlien to iladnis for 
treatment under the celebrated European doctors of the 
place TTie Rao was not cured and returned after loslns 
much monej ItaUon traveller Jsfccolao ^^nucct 

who hod set up as a doctor xnthout an\ rncdicnl know 
Icdfic saj’s that Dalpat s aitcnt was decei\'cd b> o selfish 
raiddlenjan and did not consult him but went to some 
■other quack and hence his failure to be cured 1 {Sioria 
do hiofior ill 139 ) 

The business of Dalpat Rao brought Bhlmscn from 
Jtadras to the Imperial comp at Brahmapun on the 
Bhiroa n\er iS miles south-east of Paedhorpur After 
finishing it he returned qaickl> to Jinji only to come 
to Noidurg again for the tnamage of his son Shambhu 
nath (celebrated at Hatdarabad ) Soon after going back 
to Jlnjl he re tr aced his steps and travelled to Agra on a 
mission of Dalpat Rno and on bis return he stopped at 
h.aldurg To this distnet Dalpat Rao came after the 
fall of Jlnji In 169S and our author joined him During 
the ]oumc>'S of these eight years Bhimsen visited most 
of the famous temples and atics of the Madras Prea 
denc> and Northern India and he has left short but 
■extremely ^’aluable descriptions of them as they were two 
hundred and fifty years ago 

Towards the end of 1700 the Mughal army laid siege 
to Panhala a fort 14 miles north of Kolhapur During 
the enforced idleness of the siege Bhimsen began to write 
his History in his tent at the foot of the fort But the 
Hong wars of Aurangidb bad made the Deccan desolate, 
famine and disorder raged everywhere the government 
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seemed to have collapsed It was not safe to live amidst 
such anarchy Bhimsen, therefore, sent his whole family 
from Naldurg, at first to Aurangabad and then to Dalpat 
Hao’s capital Datia (1706) 

V Last Years 

Next year Aurangzib died , his third son Azam 
crowned himself in the Deccan and set out mth his army 
to seize Delhi and Agra But at Jajau, 20 miles south 
cf Agra, he was defeated and slam by his elder brother 
Bahadur Shah I (8th June, 1707 ) On that fatal field, 
a cannon ball passed through the body of Dalpat Rao 
kilhng him and wounding Bhimsen, who was sitting on 
the same elephant behind the Rao, in the arm Our 
author, though vounded, burnt his master’s body at 
Dhamsi, 16 miles south of Agra, and then retired to Datia 
vuth all his hopes crushed To make matters worse, a 
war broke out between the tvm sons of Dalpat for the 
gadt Bhimsen in disgust left Datia with his family and 
came to Gwalior As the nght-hand man of Dalpat, who 
was a most influential partisan of Azam Shah, Bhimsen 
had been created by that pnnce a commander of five 
hundred, and he would have risen still higher if his patron 
had triumphed at Jajau 

But now he was thrown out of employment and put 
to great distress for his daily bread After trymg m 
warn for a post under Bahadur Shah I , he succeeded in 
getting his sons Brajabhushan and Shambhunath enrolled 
(as petty clerks) in the service of Prmce Khujista Akhtar 
Jahaii Shah, through the land help of Ray-i-rayan Gujar 
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Mol ond returned home to lead a Ufe of relipious mcdita 
tiem We know nothinR of his death nor of the after- 
hislorj of his fomilj But the penealogfcal tree given 
above may be the means of tracing his living descendants 
if ni\ renders at Datia Gwalior Burhanpur and Aunmga 
bad make inquiries 

VI As A Witmni 

The raloc of Bhimsen s History lies in hfs extensive 
and accurate personal observation and his position 
a clerk in the 'Mughal army of the Deccan and the fnend 
of manj generals and other high officers he secured cor 
rcct official Information and learnt many a State secret 
while bis situation at a distance from the throne and the 
fact of his History not having been mitten for the 
Emperor s eyes placed him above the temptation to omit 
or disguise facts discreditable to the Govenmicnt or wnte 
a fulsome eulogy on the Emperor and his courtiers He 
is thus free from the worst defects of the official histones 
of the Mughal cmperoni. Bhlmscn knew the truth and 
could afford to tell it. He has also given true sketches 
of the charactcTB of various historical personages oF 
the tune and pointed out their defects His reflective 
mind and Hindu creed enabled him to look with the eyes 
of a neutral spectator at the events of Aurangiib s reign, 
end to narrate their true causes and effects Above aD 
his account of many incidents of the Mughal warfare in 
the Deccan is as valuable as the reports of the ^ye 
witness in the Great European war Indeed he is our 
only source of detailed information about them 
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Things which the pompous official historians of the 
day scorned to mention, — such as the pnces of food, the 
amusements of the people, the condition of the roads, 
and the social life of the official class, — are descnbed here 
onl}" For Deccan history’- m the late 17th centurj'-, he 
IS invaluable 

The character of Bhimsen as a man is unfolded in 
his Memoirs without any disguise We see his weakness, 
hut we also see his strong fidehty to fnend and master, 
his devotion to his lath and kin, his love of children and 
his devout faith in Hinduism Bhimsen was a charming 
character, tender, unpretentious, frank and serene, lovmg 
social gaiety but also deeply touched by sorrow If it be 
true that “the style is the man,” then we must highly 
praise this master of a simple business-like prose, in which 
there are no useless flowers of rhetonc, no profuse wordi- 
ness, no round-about expression, but plenty of accurate 
observation and concise but clear statement of all essen- 
tial points These are rare quahties in a Persian wnter. 
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AN OLD HINDU HISTORIAN OF AURANG 7 IB 

There ore two extreinelj x’aluable contemporan 
liutonca of AuranjinJb s rciRn (1657 1707 A D ) written 
in Perrinn but b> Hindus One ts the ^U 4 lha t Dilk^sha 
b\ Rhimsen a Ka>astlia bom ot Rnrhonpor and the 
other is the Faluhat t Alomf^iri composed by Ishwnr-das 
of Paton in Gajrat Of the latter onlj one manusenpt Is 
known to exist in the world -ri- British Museum Pers 
MS Additional No SSS4 It contains 339 popes of 11 
lines each The preat importance of these two historians 
lies not only in their loolaop at the reJpn through the 
ej*e3 of coutemporarj Rindns, but also in their living 
near enough to the great Mughal officers to learn the 
historical events of the time accurately but not near 
enough to the throne to be lying flatterers. 

Ishwar-das a Nogar Brobnum and inhabitant of the 
dty of Patan in the tubah of Gujrat (now in the Gaik 
WOTS dominions) served Shaikh ul Islam from his 
youth up to his 30th year This Shaikh as the Chief 
Qazi of the Empire used to accompany the Emperor 
Aurangrib in camp and Court alike and Ishwnr-das In 
the tram of his master got good opportunities of leom 
ing the true facts of Indian history directly from the chief 
officials of the time or their servants We know from the 
official record of Aurangab s reign (entitled the Masir i- 
AlamgiH) that Shaikh til Idam acted as Chief Qan in 
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succession to his deceased father Abdul Wahhab (a Borah) 
from December 1675 to November idS";, ^\heI^ he rcsiRiicd 
his post on account of the Emperor rcjectinp: his advice 
not to flight with brothcr-Mushnis like the sultans of 
Bijapur and Golkonda, as that would be a sin according- 
to the Quran In December 16S4, the Shaikh set out on 
a pilgnmage to Mecca, and Ishwar-das now look service 
under Shujaet Khan who w^as viceroy of Gujrat from 16S5 
to 1701 As he W’as in his 30th 3*ear at this time he must 
ha\e been born in 1655 AD, and his histoiw' was com- 
pleted in 1730, when he was seventj'-six 3 ears old It 
is interesting to note that Kliafi Khan’s famous historj' of 
the i\Iughal Empire w'as also completed within four j^ears 
of this latter date 

Shujaet Khan omploj’-ed Ishwar-das as amtn and 
shtqdar (revenue-collector) in certain nwhals of the 
Jodhpur parganah w'hich the Emperor had annexed on 
the death of Jaswant Singh in December, 1678 This 
position brought Isluvar-das into frequent contact wuth 
the Rathors and, as he tells us in his History, a stiong 
friendship sprang up betw'een him and them From this 
cause came his life’s chance of official rew’ard and eleva- 
tion to the rank of a mansahdar 

We all know, that Aurangzib’s fourth son, Muham- 
mad Akbar, rebelled in 1681, but being defeated fled to 
the Maratha Court (and finally to Persia), lea\ung his 
infant son Buland Akhtar and daughter Safiyat-un-nisa 
in the hands of the Rajputs These w'^ere tenderly 
brought up in a secret nook by Durgadas Rathor, the 
guardian and champion of Ajit Singh, the young heir 
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to the Jodhpur throne Aurangnb was ever eager to 
recover his grand-children and thus preserve his family 
honour At the same time Dnrgadas was worn out by 
the constant u-ar with the Mughals and the devastation 
of his country 

The rest of the story we shall give m the words of 
Ishwar-das — 

His (i e Ehirgadaa s) period of suffering was over 
and his happy days amved So (in 169S) he sent a 
letter to the author of this book stating that if 
Shujaet Khan gave him a safe-conduct and siMred his 
home from honn pending the Emperor s orders on his 
petition (for forgiveness) he would send Safiyst un tum 
B egam to the imperial Court. The Emperor at once 
acceded to the proposal The author (i e Ishwar-das) 
on the amval of the Emperot^s reply by order of the 
Khan visited Durgadas who was living in a place ex 
tremelj difficult of access pereuaded him with wise 
advice confirmed him m his good resolution and return 
mg to the '^hnn took projier escort and conveyances 
back with him for conducting the pnncfiss to her grand 
father As the Begam had been pleased with this slave s 
services and arrangements she asked him to accompany 
her to the imperial Court .Arrived there the Begam 
informed Aurangzib that Durgadas had been so attentive 
to her as to get for her a Muhammadan tutoress from 
Ajmir under whose tuition she had already read the 
Quran and committed, it to memory This fact con 
vinced the Emperor of Durgadas s devotion and Indnced 
him to forgive all his past offences The imperiaf grace 
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advance and present him The Khan condncted him to 
the Emperor after binding his wnsts together with a 
handkerchief [This was a mnmmery by which the 
offender had to beg the ro3ml pardon appearing like a 
captive of war or criminal under arrest The reader will 
remember how the representatives of the athcns of 
Calais had to make submission to Edward HI by appear 
mg with halters round their nects It was m Mpghal 
India a merely theatrical action intended to soothe the 
impenal dignity] 

His Majesty now graaonsl> ordered Dnrgsdas s aims 
to be untied promoted him to be a commander of 3 000 
horse (m rank with an actual contingent of a 500 troop- 
ers) and gave him a jewelled dagger a padak (gold 
pendant) and a strmg of pearls — and an order on the 
imperial Treasury for one lofcb of Rupees 

The author too was favoured by the Emperor with 
a robe of honour and a promotion of 50 horsemen in rank 
and ten troopers m his actual following and was given 
a jagir in Mairta (in Marwar west of Ajmir ) 

So Ishwar-das became a commander of 250 horse in 
rank jn reward of his succcffl in diplomacy This account 
of 13 also supported by the Persian history iliral 

{ Ahmadi (1 333 } We know nothing further of our 
author The colophon of his book tells us that it was 
written as a memorial of Mehta Ishwar-das of the Nagor 
caste and completed on 21st Rabi ul awwal rath 
year of the reign of Muhammad Shah ii 43 A H {23 
September 1730 AD) for the information of Eala Khush 
hal Now a Per rian work entitled Daitur ul~aml i 
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Conquest of Golkondo 89<i 

RWnfi of Pohor Singh Caur fn Slronj 940 

Conquest of Dljopur 970 

Doings of Shombhuji and Prince Akbar 1086 

Pnnce Shah Alam imprisoned 1136 

Capture of Ramsij and Salhir u6b 

Risings in Dundclkhond ngb 

Desultory fighting in the Deccon 120a 

Akbar’s flight to Persia 121b 

Rebellion of Dun^n Smgh Hada and disturbances 

m Rojputona 122b 

Capture of fort Adorn 1240 

Capture of Bangalore 127b 

Rising of Raiarora Jat near Agra 131b 

Rising of Gopal Smgh Gaur near Gwalior 1350 

Rising of Churoman Jat at Sansani 135b 

Capture of Rustam Khan bj Santa Ghorpare 140b 

Rupa Bhonslfe loots Siddi Abdul Qodir i4ab 

Emperor treacherously destroys the eyesight of 
Ghariuddm Khan Bahadur Firm Jang with 
the help of the Royal Physician i 45 ^ 

Campaign against Shambhuji 146b 

Capture and execution of Shambhuji 149^ 

Capture of many ilaratha forts 156b 

Flight of Rajaram the brother of Shambhuji 
Aghar Khan slam by Jats 164b 

Submission of Durgadas lahwardas has audience 

of the Emperor and is rewarded 165a 169a 
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INDUSTRIES AND FOREIGN C 0 M:\IERCE OF 
AURANGZIB’S EIMPIRE 

Throughout the 17th and part of the i8th centunes, 
Indian industries were kept alive and developed bj’- three 
agencies, namely (a) the Emperors of Delhi, (b) the 
nobility, and (c) the export traders These export traders 
were mostly foreigners , not only did European nations 
like the Portuguese, Dutch, English and French take a 
leading part in our sea-borne commerce, but Arabs 
Persians and men of Zanzibar also were largely engaged 
in the traffic Several Muhammadans of India, especially 
in Lower Sindh, Gujrat, Kanara and Malabar, as well as 
some at Masulipatam on the East Coast, had ships of 
their own which sailed to the Near East and the Far East, 
trading on their own account The Maratha king Shivaji 
had a mercantile manne of his own, though it was very 
small in tonnage and value and mostly earned on coastal 
trade 

It w'ould be a mistake to suppose that the Emperor 
and the nobihty concerned themselves with nothmg but 
articles of luxury or art products The bad state of tran- 
sport in that age did not permit the export, or inland 
distnbution over long distances, of any article of heavy 
bulk and low pnee Only costly articles of comparatively 
small bulk could be profitably exported or moved within 
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the country \er> far from the places of tlieir origin The 
clicap u-atcr transport doum the Ganges enabled cargoes 
of saltpetre to be sent from North Bihar (Lalganj) to 
Calcnlta and Cliandamagar for loading m ships bound for 
Turopc Tor the purpose of cicport Ahmadabad Surat, 
MasuHpatam and in Bengal Hijli Satgaon near Hughli 
Snpur near Dacca and CUatgnon were vcr> odvantage- 
ouslj situated because of their nearness to the sea And 
Patna also shared this odxTintoge for oil the year b% 
reoson of its position on the greatest river highn’ay of 
India 

A certain amount of fobnes of ordinary use and food 
stuffs could therefore be profitobl> exported from some 
of our ports to oUier Asiatic countries and such articles 
also fonnd customers in the households of the Emperor 
and the nobility The imperial palace contained a variety 
of fnctoncs or work shops colled Karkhanahs on which 
detailed information will be found in my book the Mugkcl 
Adminiilraiton Chapter lo But it ^lould be a mistake 
to imagine that the soveragn selfishly kept to himself the 
goods produced or the artistic skill developed in his 
Karkhanahs For one thing the greater portion of the 
articles turned out in them was periodically presented to 
the nobles as a matter of administrative practice and the 
surplus left over after satisfying the wants of the imperial 
household and official needs was sold to private persons 
Skilled artisans trained in these imperial workshops 
espeoally apprentices after completing their techmcal 
education, found employment with the nobles and Rajahs 
*8 all of them were not required by the Mughal Govern 
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inent In this way their skill was transplanted all over 
the country The most notable instance of this diffusion 
■of talent and elevation of the cultural level of the country 
bj’- the action of the Court, is supplied by the schools of 
Mughal pamters and musicians 

The nobles had to present the rarest products, both 
natural and manufactured, of tlieir provinces to the 
Emperor, the princes, and the ministers It was not only 
a tactical blunder, but also a breach of social etiquette to 
approach the great empty-handed The nobles therefore 
appomted the best local artisans to manufacture for them 
articles worth5'- of presentation in time for their next visit 
to the Court Thus, though the}'' maintained no karkhanah 
at their own expense in imitation of the sovereign, they 
•caused fine stuffs to be manufactured for themselves by 
advancmg money and materials to the local craftsmen and 
•deputing one of their servants to watch the labourers at 
home and get the work done In this consisted their 
■encouragement of the arts and crafts within their junsdic- 
iaon 

The foreign traders, however, were the chief cause of 
the expansion of our manufactures, especially of articles 
•of ordinary use as distinct from superfine articles of luxurj^ 
and rare art-products, though a small quantity of the 
latter class of goods was also shipped by them They 
followed the universal mediseval system of givmg dddan 
or advances to individual workmen and looking after them 
m their cottages and securing the delivery of the goods 
in proper time [t e j ]ust before the shipping season or 
westward monsoon wmds ) For this supervision they had 
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to l.eep an army of agents They also bought extensively 
at big marts through their Indian brokers usually under 
the supervisiou of a junior Curopean factor The suppliers 
at these marts were not big capitalist manufacturers but 
a large number of individual prodneers and a few wander 
ing middlemen who had made their purchases in the 
villages of the cottage manufacturers and brought the goods 
to the central mart for sale. Only a small portion of the 
goods exported by the Huropean Companies was manufoc 
tured in their own kuthis or factories The gtxids there- 
manufactured were the costlier or specially designed 
articles and therefore formed an exceptional class in 
our export list 

In the case of the major porticm of our exports the 
European Company s agents (gumoihfos and t^ons) 
regnlarly visited the workmen in their cottages to see 
that the advance taken by them was being apphed to the 
nght use and that the things they bad contracted to 
supply ivere m such an odvonced state of production as 
to be dehvered in time for the sailing of the Europe-bound 
ships There was the constant risk that a nvzl company 
might seduce or some high handed ofEdal might Intimi 
date the workman to abandon the work for which he had 
received the didan in favour of some other article or 
to deliver the finished artide to this third party instead of 
the company that had paid the adimnce There n-as no 
legal means of punishing these breaches of contract and 
the company s original agreement with the producer* 
could be enforced onl> by bribing the subahdar or faujdar 
into putting pressure on the tvorkmen to keep their ivord 
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At Qasimbazar m Bengal, m the middle of the 17th 
century, the Dutch employed seven to eight hundred 
silk weavers, and the Enghsh and the French probably 
three to four hundred each, but mostly in the cottages of 
these men [Bermer, 439 ] 

In spite of these disadvantages and risks, our foreign 
trade was a brisk one, except when a terrible famine 
war or extensive and long-contmued cml disorder entirely 
deranged the economic life of the commumtj'- For 
example, the Maratha raids during the late 17th and early 
i8th centuries rumed the trade of Gujrat and Kanara, and 
their incursions into Bengal from 1742 to 1751 did that 
of Bengal, as we see from the graphic details given m 
the Factory Records of the Enghsh and the French m 
the last-named provmce 

Foreign trade occupied a neghgible position in the 
economics of the Mughal empire till the end of the 17th 
century, on account of its small volume, — the total yield 
of the import duty bemg probably less than 30 lakhs of 
Rupees a year, while the land revenue brought to the 
State one hundred and eleven times that amount The 
value of the Indian products exported by the Enghsh East 
India Company during the first sixty years of its trade 
with this country (1612-1672) did not average more than 
a hundred thousand pounds (equivalent to eight lakhs of 
Rupees) per annum, but by the year 1681 it rose to 
;£23 o,ooo for Bengal alone The trade of the Dutch Com- 
pany with India was at this time probably at least as large 
as that of the Enghsh Company, but the trade of the 
Portuguese was now reduced to neghgible proportions 

18 
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There is no evidence to show that any vety considerable 
voltune of trade by eea was in the bunds of native mer 
chants but a s m all amount of traf&c continued to be 
earned on by the overland route to Persia nnd Turkey 
and also Tibet- The fact is that the people of India 
at that time obtained little by intematioQal ezchange 
except pnedoos metals, together with a few articles of 
luxury enjoyed by the nch The imports were in the 
main paid for by her export of cotton goods supplemented 
by a small vanety of raw produce, such as pqiper indigo 
and saltpetre India was thus economically almost self 
supporting During the first half of the 17th century 
the English B I Co s trade with the East was to a large 
extent confined to dealings in five classes of goods In 
the Knglifih market the products most sought for were 
iptaes from the Archipelago and the Spice Islands the 
raw filk of Persia and the 3 altp»ir$ and indigo of India 
No doubt a fair (jaantity of the finer cotton clothe as 
well as a tanflll quantity of manufactured silk goods were 
imported into England But for the most part the English 
Company’s purchases of cotton gooils were made not for 
import into but for the markets of the further 

East and of PeraJa India indeed possessed almost a 
monopoly m the manufacture of cotton goods in foreign 
markets but she had not even a considerable export 

trade in sttk goods Raw atlk came [to England] chiefly 
from Persia and from China while even in the first half 
of the 17th century China aupphed the greater part of 
the mannfactnred silk articles imported into England 
[C. J Hamilton Trade between England and India ] 
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■The mam exports of the Mughal empire m the 17th 
•century were (i) opium, (2) mdigo, (3) cotton yam and 
fabric, and (4) silk stufis Among the minor articles were 
(5) diamonds, (6) pepper, (7) gmger, (8) ghee, (9) sugar, 
(10) lac, (ii) wax, and (12) saltpetre 

Opium was chiefly grown m Bihar, Malwa (where 
there was an immense local consumption of it and export 
to the neighbourmg Rajputana), Berar, and Khandesh. 
It was earned “to numberless places by sea”, as Bernier 
noticed (p 440 ) India's customers for this drug uere 
Pegu (t e , Lower Burma), Java, the Malay world, and 
'China on the one hand, and Persia and Arabia on the 
other The Ehandesh opium was exported through Surat, 
and the Bihar opium through Bengal 

Indigo was largely exported from Bengal, but we 
have no information whether it was grown m Bihai also 
A cheap coarse species of this dye was produced in the 
western border of Khandesh , but the best kmd came from 
Biana and its neighbourhood m the Agra provmce, and 
the second best from Sarkhej in Gujrat and from Golkonda 
Biana indigo sold at prices 50 per cent higher than the 
varieties groum m other parts of India, namely, Rs 36 to 
40 per maund of 60 seers {=52 French hvres) agamst 
Rs 15 to 20 per maund of 42 seers ( = 34 French luues) 
fetched by Gujrat Indigo [Tavermer, 11 9 ] In addition 
to what was exported, there was a large internal con- 
sumption of indigo, because it formed the basic matenal 
in washing and bleaching ordmary cotton cloths to a 
pure white colour Thus, cotton cloths were sent from 
their places of ongm to central spots for washmg, such 
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RS Agra Aiiin&dabad MdstiUpatani md certain places in 
Bengal probably Dacca and Qaaunbaxar [Tavernier li 
3 ] No indigo was locally grown near MasoHpatam and 
therefore the cotton manufacturers of that district had to 
depend on Bengal exports of the dye, Ahmadabad drew 
its indigo from Khandesh and probably *!■*<•> f rom Bengal 

Cotton. The ran wool was exported only to the 
Persian Gulf and Arabia It did not pay to send it to 
greater distances or to Europe Khandesh and Berar were 
then as non the chief seats of this fibre and the cotton 
grown here found its easiest way to Ahmadabad and Surat 
for embartadon The ertensrve cotton spuming and 
weaving earned on in that age in Bengal and ^fasuhpatam 
seem to have depended upon the local prodnetiou of the 
raw material and not on imports from Berar b> way of 
the Western Coast 

Cotton yarn. The coarser counts were exported 
(from Ahmadabad and Surat) in large quantities to 
Europe to be made into the wixis of candles and into 
stockings and also to mingle with the web of sflk stuffs 
[Tavermer u 8 ] From St Thome m Madras vast qoan 
titles of red-dved cotton vam were exported to Pegu as 
Cffisar Frederick noted about 1575 the chief merit of the 
article h«»ing that this colour will never waste but the 
more it is washed the redder it will show [Hakluvt 
V 402 ] 

Cotton fabnea fell into five c lass es (a) uhitc 
ordinary and {b) coloured ordinary both plain in texture 
and known m England as cohco« (c) flowered (d) prmted 
called chintz and (c) muslin Coarse white cotton cloths 
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•were exported fiom lower Sindh, Bengal, Onssa and other 
places on the Bast Coast of India, to inan3’- countries of 
Southern Asia and the Indian Archipelago, and in small 
quantities to Japan , towards the end of the 17th century 
a market was found for them in England also 

Baftas, or cotton cloths dj^^ed red blue or black at 
Ahmadabad and Broach, were exported largely to Mozam- 
bique, Abyssima, the Phihppme Islands, Sumatra and 
the Far Bast [Tav 1 72 and 11 27 ] The baftas which 
were dyed at Agra were mostly consumed inland m far- 
off places within India itself [Tav 1 and u 5 ] 

As for cotton cloths worked in gold and silver, Benares 
and Ahmadabad were the chief centres of their manu- 
facture, and from these places they were exported to all 
parts of India and the W'orld outside [Stona do Mogor, 
11 83 and 125 ] Bidar in the early i8th centur3'- was 
famous for this industry [Chahar G^dshan, 946 ] At 
Agra It was fostered by ro3ml patronage [Stona, 11 424 
and Khidasat-ut-tawarikh , 25a ] 

Very fine cotton fabrics, both white and coloured, 
were exported from Khandesh via Surat and Ahmadabad 
[Stona, u 429 ] The3' were also produced for foreign 
markets as well as home consumption at Patna and 
Ahmadabad [Ani-t-Akban, 11 240 ] The whole IMadras 
Coast from Masuhpatam to Pondicherry, and next to it 
but considerabty behind, Kanara or the countiA'- froni 
Hubh to Karwar, were the seats of the most productive 
cotton industrv in India , but the wars following the 
Mughal conquest of Golkonda (16S7) and the expansion 
of the Maratha pou er completeh’ ruined these regions and 
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the primacy m cotton mannfacture passed on to Bengal 
in the third decade of the i8th century 

The place of honour among the cotton stuffs exported 
from India was occupied by musUn or extremely fine whlto 
cloth sometimes of a plain texture but most often worked 
with flowers of cotton silver or gold thread This was 
the most famons speciailty of Indian commerce throughont 
the dvilised world and marvellons stones are told by the- 
Euroi>ean travellers about the extreme delicacy 
and transparency of the best muslins Their centres of 
production were Dacca and O^dmbazar in Bengal and in 
a lesser degree Agra Sironj in Malwa and Broach Baroda 
and Navsari in Gcirat Europe as well as the Ear East 
was our best customer for this article 

Chintx or hand painted or printed calico The most 
famous seat of its manufacture was MasuHpatam which 
supplied the imperial household of Delhi though a large 
number of other places produced cotton prints of lesser and 
varying degrees of excellence The Masulipatam chi^itx 
used to line the walls of the impenal durbar haH and 
as screens in the jialace were ao beantifnl that the painted 
flowers looked Hke natural as if the spectators were gazing 
at a parterre m a garden [Bernier 370 36a 403 ] But 
very httle stuff of this high quahty was available for 
export as the imperial household consumed the whole out 
put which was small About 1580 Ctesar Frederick noticed 
among the chtnU loaded at St Thome fine bmnbast 
cloth painted which show as they were gilded with 
diverae colours and the more they be washed the live- 
lier the colour will show [Hakluyt, v 40a ] At Masuh 
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patam and some other dyemg centres, the brightness of 
the colour was popularly ascribed to the properties of the 
local water Other places such as Multan, Sidhpur in 
Gu]rat, I^ahor, Burhanpur, Sironj, manufactured cheap 
chiniz for popular consumption m India and foreign 
markets, one of the largest customers bemg Persia 

Silk. The yam was the monopoly of Bengal A 
good deal of the output was woven locally, but “enor- 
mous quantities” of the yam were also exported to Gujrat, 
Tartary, and all parts of the Mughal empire for weaving 
At Surat they manufactured carpets of silk, or of silk and 
gold and silver thread At Ahmadabad all kmds of silk 
stufFs were woven, the speciahties of the city being 
brocades and flowered silk pieces These last were largely 
exported to the Malay world, as well as to all other parts 
of India In Bengal, Qasimbazar was the chief seat of 
silk-weavmg, and here as also m some other towns fabrics 
of all kmds were produced [Bermer, Tavermer, n 2 ] 
Benares was as famous in the rmddle of the 17th century 
for its silk stuffs and silk embroidery as it is today In 
Asia, Burma was the chief customer of our silk goods 
Towards the end of the 17th century Indian siUr taffetas 
and brocades began to be exported to Europe m larger 
quantities, and a distmct improvement m the dyemg and 
weavmg of silk was effected m Bengal by the English 
E I Co brmgmg out experts m these arts from Home 
Tassar. “Cloth of herbs from a silk which groweth 
among the woods”, or “grass cloth lookmg hke silk,” 
as the early European travellers quaintly descnbe it, was 
the speciahty of Onssa and was extensively exported from 
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Uit OnsM ports [Hot-lilit i 409 and 4S2] and abo from 
Bcn^ral 

Diamond rainea were distributed over the country 
stretchiBfi' from Chota NofTpur (Sambalpur) southwards Into 
the present Nizam s Dommlons The Golkonda Ungdom 
(and not the aty of tliat name nor its ennroos) had the 
most productive mines of this gem as is well known This 
precious stone made its wnj out of India through the 
ports of the West Coast For a long time Goa was the 
chief diamond mart in the world o/tirwards Chaul^ Surat 
nnd Jkmitwy took its place It Is Dot geDesaJUy ksorra 
that immediately north of Bihar in the anb-Himalayan 
tract now lying in the Parma distnet there was a region 
called r ckra-deth uhich u-as lamotts in Jthangiris time for 
Its valuable diamond mines but nt lose all trace of these 
Himalayan mines after r6ia 

Long pepper n-as extensively exported from Bengal 
and Hi/U and also from the West Coast As for black 
or round pepper Kanara was the land of it, and supplied 
the whole world It is this pepper which brought the 
English and the Dutch to the Malabar Coast in the 17th 
century 

Gmger was exported from Onssa and Bengal But 
candled preserves made of this root were sent abroad bv 
sea in vast quantities every year from Ahmadabad 

Ghee was exported from Orissa and probably but 
to a leaser extent, from Bengal also to numberless places 
by sea. 

Sugar At Agra veiy white sugar* was made but 
It was locally consumed as Agra was the centre of a vast 
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and flounshing population Small quantities of white 
sugar were exported from Hughli in Bengal But our 
foreign export of sugar in that age consisted mostly of 
what the European travellers call “moist sugar” (^ e , 
molasses or gtir) and dry browm sugar Patna grew an 
enormous quantity of sugar, much of which was exported 
down the nver through the Bengal ports of Satgaon 
(=Hughh) and Hijh Csesar Frederick noticed it about 
1575 and Tavernier saw the same trade flounshmg in 
Bengal eighty years later Berar was another seat of the 
sugar mdustry Malwa grew sugarcane, but probably 
for local consumption by chewmg The Madras coast 
depended on imported sugar 

Lac. Bengal and Onssa had a monopoly of it It 
served a twofold purpose first, a bnUiant red dye w^as 
extracted from it, and then the shellac was used m varmsh- 
ing toys and makmg women’s bangles, of which there 
w’^as an immense mtemal consumption The Dutch ex- 
ported it to Persia for the red colour The lac bangle and 
toy mdustry flourished most m Gujrat (especially at Surat), 
but It must have been diffused more or less over every part 
of India 

Saltpetre w^as the monopoly of North Bihar and it 
had an immense sale m Europe, as a material for makmg 
-gunpow'der This was particularly the case during the 
Wars of the middle i8th century 

Slaves w'^ere exported from Bengal and hladras, and 
fammes used to reduce the price of human flesh so much 
that about 1690 a boy could be purchased at kladras for 
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trvo to five Rupees and m iSro a grown up maU slave 
fetched Rs 15 in Pumia 

I ahall here speak of a few Indian manufacturo of 
tliat age which had no foreign market paper anna 
leather goods wood work sbawU carpets glass-ware &c. 

Writing paper was well made at Rajgir (Bihar) 
l.nhor Sialkot and Aurangabad But the finest variety 
was the speciality of Kashmir and owed its life to the 
fostering care of imperial patronage. There was usually 
a hamlet of paper makers called KSghaztpurS m tie 
cadrons of most pronncial capitals and of big towns 
where the Court was stationed for a long tune Thar 
output was the ordinary coarse paper for daBy nse Anns 
nxfre manufactured in the aOes of kahor Sialkot Multan 
and Gufrat (m the Panjab) and also in certain towns of 
the provinces of Gujrat and Golkonda The Panjab and 
Sindh were the homes of the leather industry of India, — 
fostered also in Jaipur in the middle iSth ce n t ur y 

Kashmir was famous for it* wood work of various 
kinds which reached the highest excelle n ce in fineness 
of cari’lng beautv of design perfection of varnish and 
the inla ying of gold thread on wood (kufi gari ) It was 

as all know the home of shawl manufacture though 
the Mughal Emperors attempted to introduce this Industry 
at Agra Eahor and Patna. (Benner 403 ] Carpets 
were woven at Fathpur-Sikri Alwar and I^bor and 
woollen carpets at Jaunpnr Zafarwal and Kashmir Glass- 
wares were made at Alwar and Bihar [Ain ii 152 and 
i8x ] But we had to depend mainly on Europe for our 
supply of this article 
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MuRhfll empire ond the Hindu Rajahs bat were very often 
presented (both by the English and the French) as the 
most cffcctiTC bribe to the Mnpha] and Maratha gcnermls 
and ministers, European paper at first unported by the 
rortajpjcsc and later b> the Dutch (but still popularly 
called Portujpiese paper*) was largely consumed by the 
independent Sultans of the Deccan but the Mughal 
Emperors used the \'trry fine product of then- own State- 
fnetones noui knowm in Europe as Tndia j»per The 
European trading Companies very oecaakmatly «<dd light 
artiJicn ond munitiona (m small qzisatities) to oar local 
rulers in their sudden need bat there was no regular 
trade in these things and indeed transactions m them 
■were mostly done in secret as unlawful 

A thm stream of traflBc entered India from the 
Himalaran regions by wav of Oudh (and later through 
Patna) they sent to us loaded on ponies and sheep ( 1 ) 
small quantities of gold copper musk the tail of the 
YaV cow (for nse as fly whistersl and abort thin hill 
pomes The mountaineers after selling these goods, toot 
back salt cotton glass-ware &c. 

Our imports may be classified m detail according to 
the countries of their origm 

i rom Europe In i6ii the English C^ptam Downton 
noted that at Surat they had extraordinary desire for our 
quicksilver vennihon velvet and lead, [Purchas ill 
265 ] The Dutch used to sell at Agra quantities of broad 
clotlis large and small looking glasses plam laces gold and 
ailver laces iron wares and ^ces. A century before this, 
the kingdom of Vij&yaagar in the Deccan used to import 
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Tnrtno Tliey mostb entered India from Pema via 
Qandahor and Southern Afghanistan through the N W 
froDticr nasscs Arab horses and those of Southern 
Persia came bv sea throngh Gujrat, especially the port 
of Surat \\ c can forrn some idea of the iimnense value 
of thw trade when n'e learn that in Shah Jahan s reign 
the imre of the finest horses reached up to Rs. 15 000 
each wiiilc an ordinarj elephant could be purchased for 
Rupees one to lu'o thousand Another source of oor 
horse supply was Morang (north of Pnniia) and Kuch 
Uihar from r\hich hardy hlU ponies, called £unt were 
imported in large cumbers. (Abdol Hamid s Padirhah 
namaft ii 96 AfamginiamoA 690 ] These were bought 
by the middle and lower classes. 

The main trade routes of India in the i6th and 17th 
centones >verc — 

(a) From Lower Bengal and Onssa by ship to the 

Coromandel Coast and also to Gcjrat and 
Europe 

(b) From Pegu and the Spice Islands to Bengal 

the Onssa Coast and iXasnllpatam and 
back fllwi to Japan and China. 

(c) From Masalipatam to other ports in India as 

well as to the Far East and the Near East 
and even Afnca [Our foremost eastern 
port-] 

(d) From Kanara and Konkan (on the West Coast) 

to Jedda and Mocha in Arabia, ^ypt 
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Persia, Zanribar, Europe and the Far East, 
especially the Malay country 

,.)Froni the Gu,rat ,dl a; 
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Europe Surat our foremost western po 
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BETTERS OF AURANGZIB 


Lcttera iMijra a Frenchman of genitis are the veiy 
piil3e of biography They ahow the core of an indi 
vidoality and reveal the relations of the character of the 
man to his woii. [Aihsjutum No 4507 ] The letters 
of historical import wntten daring the penod of Aurangxib 
that are still preserved mn to several thonaands thor 
number exceeds many timed that of the surviv ing cor 
respondence of an> other Mngbal sovereign 5 times. This 
was the natural result of the exceptional length of 
Aurangxib s reign 51 lunar years (preceded by eight 
years of strenuous exertion as a provmcial governor under 
his father) and of his character as a perfect master of 
the pen as well as of the sword The value of these 
letters to the historian cannot be exaggerated abng with 
the daily news-sheets sent from his Court or camp but 
in a much greater degree than the latter class of docu 
meats, they form the most ongmal source for the study 
of his reign 

Many of his letters probably the greater part of them 
have perished We now possess only five definitel> 
arranged collections of his epistles varying widely in the 
volume of their contents and often overlapping These 
are (i) Adatht Alamgin by Qabil Khan (11 and rii) 
KaUmal i Tayyibut and Akkam i AlamgiH by Inayetullah 
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Khan, (iv) Raqaiiu-i-Karaim by Sayyid Ashraf Klian, 
Muhammad Al-IIusann, and (v) Ahkam-i-Alamgin im- 
puted to Hamid-ud-dm Klian Bahadur Nimcha-i-Alamgir- 
shahi Tliese illuminate only the beginning and the very 
end of tins monarch’s reign, leaving the intervening penod 
of about 42 years {1660-1702) dark, so far as this source 
of information is concerned 

In addition to the abo\e works, w'e possess a few 
fairly complete sets of his letters to certain persons, though 
these hate not been edited with a view to forming any 
specific book These are (\n) Aurangzib’s letters to Mirza 
Rajah Jai Singh of Jaipur (with the rephes of the latter), 
(m) his letters to IMurad Bakhsh dunng the war of suc- 
cession, (tail) his letters to his rebel son Muhammad 
Akbar (wath the replies of that pnnee), and (ix) his official 
orders and regulations sent to the governor or diivan of 
Gujrat Dunng the penod of 42 years (1660-1702) inter- 
venmg bettveen Qabil Khan and Inayetullah, no impenal 
secretary’s collected letter-book has been preserved 
Stray letters from Aurangzib w'ntten dunng this interval 
have been found in many places or incorporated in mis- 
cellaneous works, but they amount to httle m the aggre- 
gate compared with the first-named group of works 

The letters from Aurangzib after he had been well 
settled on the throne are not so nch m histoncal infonna- 
tion as the despatches w^ntten to him by his sons and 
officers As he was personally present in most of the 
important expeditions of his reign, there was no occasion 
for any official despatch to be wntten descnbmg them, 
and hence we lack this pnmary source of information 
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STUDIES IN ADJUNGEIB S REIGN (XVIIL 

about them and cannot gel with regard to many events 
of his reign (at which he was personally iiresent) the 
copious and accurate details which an nfflnal gives of his 
own eicpioits for the information of his master 

The imperial farmSns and unadj granting or 
stipends to persons or rights to traders were, from the 
nature of the case isolated documents and no editor has 
collected them Examples of them ore constantly crop* 
ping np in India among the descendants of the original 
donees, coUectois of manoscnpts cnno-dealers and m 
muscnms They are marked by a monotonous umformity 
of style and concents and give os very Uttlt history 
Forged grants of this period often come to notice 

AdAb4-Alamgtn 

Attiangxib s earliest knenvn secret ary {munthi) was 
Abul Path a native of Tatta or Lower Smdh, who was 
given the title of Q§bfl tvhiin, Munshi^ul mamilik with 
a purse of Rs 4 000 at the first coronation of this manarrAi 
(ai July 1658) He had served his master from the age 
of 14 to that of 40 and after spoiling his eyesight by 
excessive application to wnting was compelled by ill- 
health to resign his post in July 1659 He was given a 
pension of Rs. 5 000 a year besides a parting gift of 
Rs I 000 As his ancestral home, the province of Tatta, 
was now in a daolate state, Oab£! Khan in las retirement 
elected to live in Labor and begged from the Emperor 
a house in that city a hundred bighas of waste land near 
it for himself end i 000 bighas of rent free land in that 
province for his children, pleading that the sum of 
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Tts 5,000 was inadequate for supporting his large family 
I Mav r66a, he came from Lalior to Delhi at the 

Emperor'S call and died ^ i.^er 

\bul Fath’s vounger brother \\as r^c > ^ 
give; “ title of Qahil Khan and became -lo- ^ 
attendant and favourite of Aurangnb, the 

of Sunenntendent of Posts and Intelhgence [By a mis 
pLt m the Bibliotheca Indica edition of W 

p 150, he IS called M.r Mnnilu or 
which he never was ] This ina^d,»=g hm y 

favour at Court amassed a 1. „ a n new man- 

Rupees in cash, besides much proper 5^ “ 

Sion, by selling his influence wUh ^e _ 

At last his misdeeds drew on him 

he was dismissed and banished to Eahor, where he 

soon after his arrival (1680 ) written 

^b-tlFathOabll^ sl^ and elegant 

in a vigorous and at tb 

style Their chief merit is ‘hat m them the se^ 

buned under the flowers ° behind him 

verbose heaping up of mere Aurangzib to 

628 letters, mostty written in _„^cons of the time, 

the Emperor Shah Jahan an o 

followed by some whic G ^^3 own 

name, either to convey Afta’ip* ,0 

hehaU They range in date fr , supplemented 

Tune 1659 These letters 

by a long history of the war 

accession (slightly abndg „«-,H-en in 1678-80 by 

^I«,„g.rna,.mh) and 146 letters written 
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Shaikh Muhammad Sadiq Mattalibi of Ambela (pen name 
Ni tamSm) on behalf of prince Muhammad Akbar the 
fourth son of Anrangrib Sadiq at the request of his son 
Muhammad Zaman edited the whole wort with the 
above three distmct parts In 1703 a d and gave it the 
title of ridab-t Alamgiri It is by far the largest and most 
important letter book of Anrangrib The editor died on 
5th Dec 1716 One Bntlah Mnseum MS of ihm book 
Or 177 was copied from the original in Delhi in 1713 

iNAVarULTAH fi Ij K TT Kk BOOKS 
For the closing years of Atrrangrib s reign we possess 
two letter books of his trusted offictar Inayetnllah Khan 
Kaahmln who however never held the post of Impcnol 
secre tary (Mir Mu%shi) but was only a personal disaplc 
(mufid { khas) and great favourite of the old Emperor 
Inayetnllah traced his descent from Sayyld Jamal of 
NaiahSpnr but his fanrily had been long settled m 
His father was Mirxa Shukmllah and his 
mother Hafira Mariam a learned lady who served as tntor 
to the princess Zeb-un nls 5 and taught her the Quran and 
Persian literattire After holding subordinate posts 
Inayetnllah was appointed steward of the household of 
princess 7 .^nat un nlsS In October 1688 rising in July 169a 
to the high office of Dtwan i tan to which the dhcanl of 
KhaUa was added m April 1701 In March 1698 he had 
over flutl above his revenue duties officiated os chief Sadr 
of the empire ^He had the regulations on the tip of 
his tongue The Emperor greatly liked his corapoaitioo 
and spelling^ and favoured him far in excess of his com 
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■oaratively humble rahk as a mansabdar o£ 1,500 (person^ 
erade ) How the prime mmister Asad Ehau was ordere 
f; iLngzlb to apologise to luayetullah a ju^d 

about the limits o£ their teuts m Puna on id Itoy I7 3. 
has been told m Mas^r-^-Alamg^f^, 475-476 ^ 

the Emperor allowed ^st 

railmg of his Court, to which only the 

inimsters “were admitted . -u^ 

In Bahadur Shah’s reign, Inayetullah -se to be I^rd 

High Steward (Khm-i-siman), and in P 

reappomted Btwan-i-Khalsa an an, , , jje 

Sttbalidar of Kashmir (which he governed y P^^ 

rose stdl higher, m February the 

a y-hazan and acted as wazir _ ^led in 

arnval of Nizam-ul-mulk from the Deccan He died 

"\ayetuUah idohsed Ra- 

tion of this monarch s ^ate P 

lies the o-ly aeath he mduced Muham- 

om rmn After Aiirangz-iu En^torv of that 

lad Saqi Mustad Khan to wnte a fuU tet^ 
imperor's reign, the official a^ds^of wtoci 

Uarngirnainah) had been stoppe a] am gin the most 

.ear To this fact we owe 

complete and accurate guid letter-book 

Inayetullah tells us m the prefa ^ 
that he had been brought up J to gather 

served him tiU his ^aath. a^ w^ metniction the 

m a volume and pubhsh for to 

notes which the Hmperor had 
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him lr> be worletJ up into foil; drafted letters and scut 
tf> the \*nrions princes and nobles addressed or issued for 
pnidln? the administration of affairs. To this ivork he 
;rave the title of f TayyibUl and jt mis completed 

lo nar AH (i“ck) \D> At a later date probably 
shortI> afterwards he frot together more orders dictated 
to him b\ his late impenal master and issued them 
under the name of AhkSm f Alamj^ri The author of 
uf umata distiofftrishea between the two volumes by 
sa\nnj: that Aa/inj4t contains the royal letters signed by 
the Fmperor while AhkSm contains the orders and replies 
sent tlirouRh rna\etaHah i c what is offiaally known as 
letters By order (harb-til hufcm ) In KalimSt Aunmgilb 
p\cs hia hints to his secretary m Akham the secretary 
wntes folly drafted letters to the officers addressed The 
tone and general purport of the two collections are much 
alike but Kohmaf is fall of Arabic texts highly con 
densed in stvie and cryptic as regards sense and context 
while Ahkam is ranch simpler in style and its meanlnBr 
is often quite plain halimal contains only notes dictated 
for letters to be drafted in full on the basis of them / # 
the mere preas of official letters They are highly con 
densed and the context or occasion being in most cases 
omitted their sense is very obscure It is only a romntely 
detailed knowledge of the events and persons of the reign 
that con enable ns to understand the writer’s m e a mng 
Bnt these hints when interpreted in the light of such 
knowledge ore of supreme value as showing the man 
without disguise —his character its greatness and failings, 
his tastes and policy 
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K.U,„.U-Tayy.bat centals ^ , %l 

letters Good manuscripts of it are of 
one I have used belongs to the JU aUc ^ 

(Old No F 27), and the only two 

very neatly wntten copy 01 

manusenpts are known o j Rampur State 

belonged to the Delkrpalace^.s^n2^^^^^^^^^ X736, 

library, tke other, copie afterwards acquired 

evidently for some MugM <10 ■ family 

by Safdar Nawab of Patna P contains 

to the Oriental Public Libxaiy of that^ ty ^ 

609 pages of 15 hues eac ’ ^ world, I 

page As this work is Letters to Shah 

give a bnef synopsis of 1 co (ejo_ii6a), 

Alam (/ i?j), Azam Shah ’ rii6b) Nusrat Jang 
Muizzuddin {ii6a), Azim-us s Qilich Khan 

(aa3l,-i8oa), Firua ^Munim Kh, 

(1846-2026), Zabardast , Kustam- 

Murshid Quh Kh Kh Md Yar Kh, 

dll Kh, Sipahdar ^ ^ ^ Numan Kh, Amanat Kh, 

Mansur Kh, Sa3ryid Ahm > Neiabat Kh, 

lUbar Kh, Md Aslam Kh Wasi^^, 

Kifayet Kh, ^an Abto^ato^^^^_ 

Hafiz, Ahsan Kh, Khan i rninor officials 

of Ahmadabad (285a) and some ot 

But there is anoth. ^atter^^j^j' „ 

presents a puzzling P™“ani ^.e^jpur State library 

enpt of it is to be foun ^oges of 14 hnes each) , 

(my transcript running to 379 P s ^ letters, 

and a small fragment, containmg only i5o 
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occiirv jn IntJIn OfTice M«; noi ff 33-60 fboand op Kfth 
0 tHITcrcnt ^vork ) The India Office MS bears the title 
of Kal/ma/ f Huron^rrff* but the fuller Rampur copy 
reproduces the preface of kaUmat { Tayyibdi and fdvts 
iLvjlf the latter name I Its contents arc mainly taken 
from the other tuo compilations of InavetuUah but 
<cicral letters ore orijpnal Ton-ards the end of the 
Rampur manuscript the copyist Inserted letters from else- 
where that he had been able to ^^t hold of It there- 
fore represents no definitive work of Inn>ctullah but is 
0 hash of scierol earlier collections by an editor who was 
certainlv not InajTtnllah and had no access to any correct 
and complete copy of Inayctollah t laion-n collections. 

Otiter cotXEcnoss op ms letters 
Sayyid Ashmf Khan Mu Muhammad A 1 Husainl 
edited 0 small collection of AuraRtlb a letters under the 
title of RaqSim i KarSim to named because it contained 
(but not exclusively) the letters written by Aurangnb to 
the editor's father Mir Abdul Karim Amir Khan This 
Abdul Karim Amir Khan (not to be confounded with the 
Amir Khan bin Khalflullab who was Aurangifb s most 
fomous ffovemor of Afghoiristnn from 1678 to 1698) was 
the j’OunffMt son hUr Abdul Baqa (sumamed Amir Kh 
by Shah Jahan and died In 1647 ) The famllv was known 
os Slndhl because it wos settled at Bhakkar but It 
orifdually formed a branch of the Husainl Sayylds of 
Hemt Abdul Kanm was very close to Anrangzib s person 
beinff the officer m charge of his personal attendants 
{khawSj) the superintendent of his chapel, and the imlit 
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rs-rroS. — riM“ 

Te' peatly dastor^islied lumself by Ms " 

later Kbanalizad Khan (1701) ^““e’^mpexor 

, -L ,< ^ tTiq devoted attendance on 
March 1704) cievoreu 

""V par^cular coUeetton ts best repr^^Md by 
Bnttsh Museum MS Additroual adsM It con 
letters, out oJ wMcb only 49 (P^fly Nos 4^-94 
115 and II6) are addressed to Abdul Karim 

Kaiab Ay-a Mai, “.M Co^t ^ 

Te^:: "tters to be col W 

Ms learned clerks The first, compi ed 

(misspelt as Budh Mai m E 

m 1738 with the title o£ ^ ^ 

IS best represented by Br M of 

been repeatedly btbograpbed m jjastur-tU-amU- 

R^mt-^-Alan^g^n The second 

Again, was completed m I743. abstracted from the 

ol Ay-a Mai Both these er not m- 

earber collections and contain J MS 1344, 

chided m the latter India preface is 

though called Dastur-ul-aml-t-Agahi m 
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rcalK n ftL-Uoo of Br Mus 26230 acd 26140, / « of 
ond Rom udth a few odditioBS from other sources 
oi the end 

A very interestJOff bnt incomplete work named 
/Ihtam { Alatn;:ir{ of which I havii printed both the text 
ond an Hnclish translation (Anecdotes of Aurangxib) 
containi monj highly charactcnstJc anecdotes answers 
repartees and orders of this Emperor some of which are 
in the form of letters or rather notes for letters. Bat 
these arc not crj^itic Ifke Inavetnllah s collection of notes 
here in every case the occasion that called forth the 
remark or reply is explained and the Emperor's words ore 
in the direct speech If these are not tme reports they 
are certainly ben itxnato This work has been fonnd only 
In three MSS all incomplete, od 1 > partly overlapping and 
in each case wanting the preface and the colophon On 
the cover of one of the MSS it is osenbed to Hamid ud-dln 
Khan Bahadur Nlmcha i Alamgiri (life in Morif ul timara 
i 605— 6ir) who must not be confounded with an earlier 
Hamid ud-dln Khan of this reign whose letter-book has 
been preserved This last named person was originally a 
servant of Aniangrlb s mother in law Nauras Banu and 
rose to be faufdar of the Jalandar Doab qliadar of Raisin 
fort (1677) and deputy governor of llalwa under prince 
Muhammad Akbar 

Uneditbd or str-VY letters 

We now describe some other groups of 

Auraagiib * letters, which do not toim any definite book 
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solely confined to Ins correspondence The most 
portant of these is Ins correspondence with Mirza I 
Jai Singh of Jaipur A large number of Auran^ 
letters to Jai Singh are preserved m the Jaipur 
archives and elei en of them in the Bibliotheque Natic 
Pans (IvIS Pers Suppl 476), and tw'O others in a ' 
manuscnpt found bj’- me J^Iost of these royal le 
especially after Aurangzib’s accession, are in reply t 
Rajah’s despatches, and therefore the tivo have t 
studied together Jai Singh’s secretary Udiraj (w'ho 
his master’s death m 1667 turned Muslim under the 
of Tala-yar) left a collection of the letters w^hich he 
wntten for the Rajah and certain other persons 
were edited b}'- the secretary’s son m a book entitled 
Anpiman, of w'hich two complete copies exist in Indn 
a fragment in Pans (Suppl 476 ) None of these L 
from Jai Singh is preserved in the Jaipur State r 
ofiice This Haft Anpiman is a work of the greates 
portance to the history of the times, as it gives a 
daily despatches of the pursuit of Dara Shukoh 
Singh’s Purandar campaign against Shivaji (1665), an 
abortive invasion of Bijapur (1666 ) 

Next in volume, but of the highest impor 
histoncally, are the instructions, admimstrative order: 
regulations sent by Aurangzib to the governors and dx 
of Gujrat, all the examples of which survivmg m 
have been incorporated in Mirai-i-Ahmadt They £ 
the best and most mdispensable matenal for a stuc 
the Mughal admimstrative system in its actual wo; 
and the economic and social conditions of the coi 
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in that period No other province of Mujjhal India not 
even the metropolis a0ords 0117 material of thU 

Aumngzib s letters to his rebel son Mahammad 
A).bar ore friven in several manuscripts of miscellaneous 
contents, such as Khalut iShivaji (RA. S MS ) and 
Zahir ul intha (lithopraphed) &c These letters, as well 
as Akbaris replies have been translated by me m 
\olume of Studies Ch VI 

Faiyya ul qawanin a large miscellaneous coHectlan 
of letters of different ages contains several letters of 
Aurangxib especially his letters to Murad Bakhsh on the 
eve of the ivar of succesision (which are repeated in a 
Rampur State hbrory manuscript of another work.) These 
last supplement AtUlhi Alamgiri 

It is impossible to enumerate all the stray letters of 
Aurangiib that have come to my notice Some of them 
occur in other peoples letter boots as if the editors 
considered them too predous to be lost. 

Lettesls to Auiiangeib 

The letters written by different persons tc Aurangrfb 
or to his highest ministers form the natural complement 
to the letters written by that Emperor as they help us to 
understand the occasion and aim of the latter clasa of 
documents. In fact the two are often inseparably related 
together I shall here give a list of the persons whose 
letters to Aurangrfb or to hia chief ministers (the latter 
written when an officer was too humble to address the 
sovereign directly) I have been able to obtain 
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1 jNIirza Rajah Jai Smgli and his successors,— Jaipur 

State archives, Haft Anjuman, and other souices 

2 Abdul Ah Tabnzi (a Golkonda State imiasht ), — Bi 

Mus Add 6600 

3 Mtiraqat-i-Hasan, the letters of Abul Hasan, secretary" 

to the subahdars of Onssa, 1655 — 1667, — Ranipur 
MS 

4 Bahar-i-sakhun, I O L MS , — Aur to Shah Abbas 

II, — imperial farman abolishing two taxes, &c 
Also Letters of Tahir Wahid, Persian king’s corres- 
pondence 

5 Khahd-i-Shtvaji , — R A S MS 

Also Parasms MS gi\ung Shivaji’s correspondence 
mth Murad and Aurang/ib in Shah Jahan’s reign 

6 A SB MS old No F 56 

7 Faiyyaz-ul-qaiuantn 

8 Letters of Haraid-ud-din (formerly servant of Nauras 

Banu Begam, and latterly oflScer in Malwa, c 1677), 
— two MSS, only partly overlapping 

9 Ridz-ul-ividdd, by Yezid Baklish Rasa, — O P L MS 

10 I O L MS Pers 2678 

11 Correspondence of pnnce Md Akbar, — in Khatut and 

ZahtT-ul-Insha (Nos 5 and 21, also 19), Br Mus 
Add 18,881 &c 

12 Surat Factory Persian correspondence during 1695-96, 

— I O L Pers 150 

13 Br Mus Sloane MS 3582, (eastern Kamatak, c, 

1692 ) 

14 Insha-i-Madho Ram (litho ) 
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15 Majmua { Imha -wa CJuttm — 'R^mpxir MS espedaliy 

Bidar Bakht Mutlilia Kh Sec. 

16 Kamamah i-Hindu the letters of Mataber Kh 

(governor of Kalian) wmten by his mtmalu 
Jethmal — I O I, MS 

17 Letters of Nawariah Khan son of LOatn TTb Rund 

he served long in Malwa 

18 Nigar namah { Munski by Mtmshi Malfkrada letters 

of Aur^s grandsons and certain officers — Br Mns 
Or 1735 daftar i 

19 A 2 dS purchased by me, Io6 pagts 

ao Irvine a fragroentaiy MS numbered by him 

371 now in I O L party corered by Foiyyas 
(No 7 ) 

31 Zahir ul Insha (Utho ) 

Also many isolated pieces 
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SIR JADUNATH SARKAR’S WORKS. 

History of Aurangzib 

Complete in five Volumes, sold separately^ 

Professor Seirkar’s History of Aurangzth is based 
mainly on onginzd contemporary Persian Marathi and 
European sources, Viz , the Mughal State-papers, daily 
bulletins of the Mughal Court, the records of impartial 
non-official writers (such as two Persian memoirs by 
contemporary Hindu writers), the letters of Aurangzib, 
his father, brothers, sons, grandsons, officers and vassal 
kings, cind other makers of Indian history, revenue returns 
&c , the Mzuathi historical papers, Assamese chronicles 
{Buranjis} and Enghsh, French eind Portuguese archives 

Vols I & 11 (in one) Reign of Shah Jahan and War of Succes- 
sion (2nd ed ) Revised and cheap issue, Rs. 5. 

Vol III. Northern India dnnng 1658-1681 (3rd ed JRs 3-8. 

VoL IV. Southern India, 1644-1689, (2nd ed ) Rs 4. 

Vol V. The Last Phase, 1689-1707, Rs. 4, 

The Fourth volume gives the fullest and most accurate account 
-of the decline and fall of Bijapur and Golkonda and the reigns of 
Shivaji and Shambhuji, publishing for the first time much new 
information and correcting many current errors The second edition 
almost entirely supersedes the first edition, as two-thirds of the work 
have been thoroughly rewritten in the light of fresh materials acquired 
and the size of the book has been increased by one-fifth 

Fall of the Mughal Empire 

VoL 1. (1739-1754). 560 pages. Rs 5. 

J Sarkar’s History of Aurangzib covers the history 
of the Mughal Empue from 1636 to 1707, cuid Wilhcun 
Irvine’s Later Mughals, edited and continued by J Sarkar, 
C2imes the neiTrative m full detail f];om 1707 to the retreat 
of Nadir Shah m 1739 

At this point (1739) the history has been taken up 
in the present work which has been designed to close 
with the British conquest of Delhi (1803 ) 

An immense mass of matenals, mostly imused by 
any previous writer, has accumulated in the hands of Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar, — such as French records euid memoirs. 
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^te poptra apd report. piMerved in the Impenal Record 
U/nce more Ihen 70 volumes of Marathi documents and 
biOffrapmes Hindi and Rajasthani histones (in verae) 
h«3>des Persian manuscnpts (some of them discovered by 
^ of the mformabon thus simphed 

enables the history of this momentous penod of India s 
destiny to be put m the correct light and mvcsted with 
flesh and blood Errors which had so long held the fidd 
can be now dispelled with convmcmg; certamCy 

BIHAR & ORISSA DURING THE FAU OF THE 
MUGHAL EMPIRE 

128 pttei. Re. 1 8 as 

This IS a minutely detailed specjal study of the affairs 
of Bengal Bihar ana Ortsaa duimg 1742 1/52 a:^ gives 
the fullest and most correct account of the lAaratha rai^ 
mto these provinces Matena! m six languages has been 
utilised here arwi the chronology of events correcdy 
established for the Erst tune The tame subject has been 
treated m a condensed form m the larger work, TTie Fall 
of the Mughal Empire 

A SHORT HISTORY OF AURANGZIB 

511 ptf^ With a large mam ^ 

Tbb book contain! Boaity oo»-baif of tb matexlal of tb Urgcr 
wtirk in fir* Tttltunea B*sidw « cbionotoer u Index, « Urs* 
rp«p Twj M ebAptei on tbe *£mplre of Annna^b Its e itcDt , jermoe, 
umj achtiinbaatlTe avvlesi are entirely neut odt Bth ot 

Tbe namthrM of campalgm and tbe ebapten dealing with Aanmffxlb 
career befot hl> acce^on to tbe tbiooe bave bees vieatljr cearmreaaed 
while cbaiadei-akelcbea. reflecdoca, •nrrey of pr o gT wa dodine or 
fjj, and eenaraJbadnw — Lm all mattera pertainfais to tbe phlloaopOT 
of ni»tt*y — baT bean gtren ahneat aa fnDy aa in tbe largo' work. 

J R, A. S — Tba narratWe U clear and otdariy tbe cbaracter 
bation of lodWdnal* l» excdleni. and, whllo tbe bonk to not ab^ 
by praaant-day ttandarda tbere to wy Uttio indeed that conld w 
tpaied Tbe beat proof of tba antbof power of preaeata^ to the 
fact that *TOfi bamoa are rendeand inleDiglblo wltbont the aid or 
dUaiaina Tbe botdc can bo rwnmnvaided with confideo^ to 

«ST nsadera who W not dma or opportrmHy to ^y tbe *ir^ 

Urgor work, that wJI known claaalc, T)i HUiofp of Aaranttih 
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SHIVAJI 

3rd edition, thoroughly written and enleirged, with 

four portraits, Rs 5 

It completely supersedes all the earlier editions. 

The book has been mostly recast by the addition of much 
new matenal, French, Portuguese, Sanskrit and Mmathi, 
Among the new features are a very detailed Chronology, 
cin Index, and a full critical Bibliography A larger t 3 rpe 
and format have been used All his authentic portraits 
(the British Museum, Pans Bibhotheque Nationale, 
Valent 5 m.’s and Orme’s) have been reproduced 

Shivaji’s character and achievements, and the Maratha 
mstitubons emd system of government are discussed m 
two long chapters, and the lessons taught by the rise 
and fall of the Marathas cire clearly unfolded Cntical 
bibliography extending over 12 pages 

A chronology covering eight pages gives in the 
minutest detail the dates of Shivaji’s movements and the 
events of his time 

Anecdotes of Aurangzib 

(English translation with notes, and a long life of Anrangzib, 2nd ed Re 1-8 

The anecdotes, 72 in number, have been treinslated 
from a Persian work (the Ahk.am~i-Alamgin, ascnbed to 
Aurangzib’s favourite officer Hamid-ud-dm Khan Nimcha), 
which no other distorian has yet used and whose very 
existence was hardly knpwn before 

The work is exceedingly interesting and valuable as it throws 
mnch new light on Anrangzib eind exhibits many nnknown traits of 
his character, his first love, pithy sayings, and principles of 
government, and his treatment of his sons, grandees, Hindus and 
Shias 

AHKAM-I-ALAMGIRI (Persian text) 2nd ed Re. 1. 

In the second edition the Persian text of the 
Anecdotes has been carefully corrected Aurangzib has 
been well called a master of the sword and the pen, and 
this book illustrates what a powerful, and sometimes 
caustic, style m the Persiem language he wielded 
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Mugkal Admuustrahon R«- 3 

Second e<litlon, rewritten and enlarged to more 
then double the »ize of the fint edihon iTl page* 

A complete treatise on the adnuniatrative tystem and 
constitution of the Mu^ial Ejnpiie ita theory and practice 
Its pnncjplea and aims its effect on the people Ends 
^inth a long phfloeophical survey of the achievements of 
the Mughal Empire the causes of its down^ rts 
endunng mfluenco upon the country and the lessons of 
Indian history 

Among the chapters are — 

Chorae/er/s/fc /errfnres o/ the ReUgfotu poheg and ordi 
Mughal Gooemment nances 

Daily life and poioers of the State Indastrie* 

Em^rof Maghal i4riWocroci^ 

The Dhoan and hU duties Reocnoe Regulations (m 

Promncial admfn/strcffon detail) 

77ie spy system Legacy of Meuifrn rale 

Condition of the peasants 


Studies in Mughal India Rr»t Sonet 
Studies in Aurangzib’s Reign 

18 Essays Rs. 2-8 

Asistle Qnartariy RerWir — “A awies of enaya on Aai»ng*ib 
ud Ilia timea of w <noa» eatertaizzis^ doacripdon. 

SECOND SERIES 

Sbah Jalwa and othera (oxchtdintf Aormnuzlh^ 

HOUSE OF SHIVAJI 

(Documents and studies relating to the Royal Period of 
Maiatha History) 

Contains original materials from P eraian, Ercu*^ 
Portuguese and other sources as well as unptilished 
Engl^ Factory Records throwing new and detailed 
light on Shahp Sbivaji Sbambhujt and Ka/aram 
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This author has practically reconstructed the histones 
of Sh^ji and Shambhuji, about whom very little authentic 
was known before 


India througli the Ages 

Re. 1-8. 

A survey of the growth of Indian life and thought 
from the vedic age to our own bmes — with a detailed 
study of the contnbutions of the Aryans, the Buddhists, 
the Muhammadans, and the English to the growth of 
Indian civilization It tries to show how our present is 
only working out the legacy of our past Chapters on — 

The Aryans and then legacy 

The work, of Buddhism 

The life-story of Buddhism in India 

The Muslim settlement and the changes it wrought 

The English and their gifts to India 

The Renaissance in Bntish India and its effect 

Tunes — An excellent little compendium of the history of India 
The author treats his subject under five mam headings Each of 
these is considered as a great culture-movement, without emphasis 
on the batde and conquest side of the picture He ^v^tes ■with a 
generous appreciation of the benefits, moral and intellectual, as well 
as merely administrative, conferred by England on India, and his 
closing estimate of the situation at the present day is thoughtful and 
valuable 

J R A S — The causes which led to the spead of Buddhism, 
and to the transition from Buddhism bach to Hmduism, are clearly 
and interestingly sl^etched, so zJso is the brief re'view of the gro^vth 
of English education in Bengal Professor Sarhar writers ■without 
partiality or bias, and, from the special study that he has made of 
the Muhammadan penod, is peculiarly fitted, for a Hindu writer 
to give a yust and appreciative View of the influence which Muham- 
madan administration and institutions ha\e had on the evolution of 
India The book gives an interesting and clearly written review of 
the successive factors which have contributed to the composite 
development of the India of the present day 

Sir E^ A Gait. — India Through the Ages gives a Wonderfully 
dear bird’s eye View of a vast subject 



CHAITANYA 

3rd ed. with n portrait Ra. 2 

Completed by oddition of hn early lie from 
ChaHanva Bhagahat 

Chut&ny^ (J485 1533; the greftfert Mint of Bengal 
caiaed a complele mora rcvolutwn m Ejutem India by 
prcoching the creed of bhakti or derobon to God as 
incamale m knshna Hta faith conquered Bengal Onsea 
and Assam and also established its strongholds in 
several other places notablv Bnndab^ 

Engitih readers who Imow not Bengali vnU fmd 
here the most outhontabvc and unvamish^ account of 
Qinilanya s wandermgs and preaching* exactly as known 
to his comrades and persons disciples 

C, F Aadrvw*. — **Of Taloa at*«* Um 

pletoTC of the Saint, nd hi* teochloff and b fnll of {nttaue ttmnan 
Uterrtt from baetonbis lo mhI Th« pktm dnwn of tho 

Saint ( one of alraoedinary beautj a tmlj Iraroan hgteo cmi f 
before » arbd attneU our own terte eron as h attriAed ibe love of 
KIj fint ditdple* {Mod RtciotO 1915) 

Economics of Bnhsh India 

Fifth edition, revised and enlarged (fn prep ) 

Tlus book gives m one volume of manageable sue 
a complete account of India * physical feature* economic 
products and resources radustne* transport fadlibes 
currency public finance labour law* land tenure system 
and legislabon foi'eign trade fire 

An mdispensable gmde to a right understanding of 
the coimtry and its people a* they are to-dav 

Jolcr* Sion— 'Thk lUde boolc b T>a BUST Toax tW w« pemw 
on the economic condhioa of IndU. For all c— entbl qnestton* cm* 
End* bef» a coo dee bnt verj anbatantial expoddoci nonrUhed 

with fact* and Dgnre* and of creat penooal cbaim ” (i^nnoZa* do 
CeoKT Pari*,) , 

Bet^cau Translation of Shrvap R* 2-4 
Hineh Translation of Shivaji Ra 2-8 [fn 1933 I 
Marathi Translation of Shivap R* 2-4 
(Kamatak Press Tbaturdwara, Bombay 2) 

Publishers M C SARKAft^. SONS Ld Calcutta 



